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PREFACE. 



Whbn one of bis courtiers detractingly remarked to 
Charles II. of Dryden's dramas, that " most of them were 
stolen," that witty monarch sarcastically replied, " I wish 
only you could steal me such plays." In like manner, 
though it require not original genius, nor profound litera- 
ture — neither a rare inventive faculty and a lofty fancy, 
nor stores of erudition — to form a compilation, yet> for the 
sake of the young and the cause of education, we cannot 
but give expression to the wish, that those who have un- 
dertaken to do so had been equally well qualified for that 
nice and important task as the amiable and ingenious com- 
pilator of the " Scholar's Companion." Mr Blake's deli- 
cacy of taste, justness of judgment, and skill of arrange- 
ment, have produced a work, both for Families and 
Schools, eminently useful and interesting; and which 
both Tutor and Teacher will find at once to expedite and 
facilitate the labour of instruction. In a word, the booh — 
as all good books, especially scholastic ones, ought to do — 
teaches* This selection not only displays equal judgment 
and taste in its matter, manner, and arrangement, but it 
indicates an intimate knowledge of the puerile mind, a 
thorough perception of its feelings, instincts, aspirations, 
and ways and times of access. This last constitutes the 
pervading, and discriminative, and the most valuable fea- 
ture of the volume, as it is the want of it that militates so 
much against the practical utility and success of so many 
similar performances, which profess to interest and instruct 
youth. They address themselves rarely either to the juve- 
nile heart or understanding, and, of course, rarely reach 
either. The result is conformable. The book and the 
teacner must identify themselves with the pupil, to make 
a due impression. They must think as he thinks, see as 
he sees, and feel as he feels. The instruction, whether 
written or oral, that is to tell and endure, must come home 
to the heart, and be level to the capacity. In a word, to / 
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PREFACE. 

make use of a strong scriptural figure and truth, the youth- 
ful mind, in order to thrive — to advance in size and im- 
prove in vigour — must be fed with food convenient for it For 
the general features of the " Scholar's Companion/' let the 
amiable author speak for himself: — 

* The object of this volume is to make the reader acquainted with 
particularly interesting and important events in history and bio- 
graphy, presuming that a taste will thereby be formed in the minds 
of young persons for connected and extensive reading upon those 
subjects. In the selection of materials, such have been taken as were 
of a decided character, in their moral tendency. Whether a good or 
bad quality were to be represented, unless it were so strongly marked 
that a child would be led of his own accord, and instantaneously, to 
admire the one and to abhor the other, it was deemed unfit for use. 
Thus a literary and a moral purpose is accomplished at the same time 
and by the same labour. 

" It is also believed, that the plan of the Scholar's Companion is well 
calculated to facilitate the art of good reading. Our youth may be 
furnished with a thousand rules and illustrations of rhetoric, if there 
were so many, and it would be of no comparative value in learning te 
read, unless the books containing these rules and illustrations are in- 
telligible and interesting. From such a routine of exercises, a natu- 
ral elocution can never be wrung from the voice of young or old; 
while, on the other hand, books, like the present, will always be read 
with at lesfst the prominent tones of an agreeable style. Let children 
and youth understand what they read — let them be interested in what 
they read — and they will be sure to read with a good degree of spirit 
and correctness. 

* It will be seen that a larger portion of the volume is in verse than 
is usual with readiog books of corresponding character. It is thought 
that this will add to the value of the work. Young persons especially 
are fond of reading poetry; and a moral sentiment, or a historical 
fact, expressed in verse, is much more likely to make an impression 
than if it were in prose. While it is acknowledged that much diffi- 
culty was experienced in finding a sufficient number of articles in this 
part of the work, of the high character desired, a belief is indulged 
by the author, that he has laboured with some degree of success." 

Besides a list of English Verbal Distinctions, a scheme 
of Prefixes and Postfixes, or Initiatives and Terminatives, 
which has been appended to the work, will, it is hoped, be 
found to be plain, of practical and easy application, in keep- 
ing with the requirements of modern tuition, and fully up 
with the rapid progressive march of scholastic improve- 
ment. The scheme may be profitably used, either in con- 
nection with the text, during parsing, or other grammatical 
and explanatory exercise ; or it may be beneficially taught 
and learned as a distinct study. 
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WESSON FIRST. 

THE WALLS OF BABYLON. 

These walls were built of large bricks, cemented to- 
gether with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of the 
earth of that country, which binds in buildings much 
stronger and firmer than lime, and soon grows much harder 
than the bricks or stones which it cements together. They 
were of a square form, each side of which was fifteen 
miles. Their breadth was eighty-seven feet, and their 
height three hundred and fifty. 

The walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast 
ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on both sides. 
The earth that was dug out of it, made the bricks where- 
with the walk were built; and therefore, from the vast 
height and breadth of the walls, may be inferred the great- 
ness of the ditch. 

On every side of this great square were twenty-five 
gates, that is, a hundred in all. These gates were made 
of solid brass. Hence it is, that when the Supreme Being 
promised to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells him, 
" That he would break in pieces before him the gates of 
brass." 

Between every two of the gates were three towers, and 
four more at the four corners of this great square, and three 
between each of these corners and the next gate on either 
side. Every one of these towers was ten feet higher than 
the walls. But this is to be understood only of those parts 
of the wall where there was need of towers. 

From these twenty-five gates, on each side of this great 
square, went twenty-five streets, in straight lines to the 
gates, which were directly opposite to them on the other 
fide ; so that the number of streets was fifty, each fifteen 
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14 THE SCHOLAR'S COMPANION. 

miles long, whereof twenty-five went one way, and twenty- 
five the other, crossing each other at right angles. 

And besides these, there were four half streets, which 
had houses only on one side, and the wall on the other. 
These went round the four sides of the city next the walls, 
and were each of them two hundred feet broad. The 
rest were about one hundred and fifty. By these streets 
thus crossing each other, the whole city was divided into 
six hundred and seventy-six squares, each of them four 
furlongs and a half on every side, that is, two miles and 
a quarter in circumference. 

Round these squares, on every side, towards the streets, 
stood the houses, which were not contiguous, but had void 
spaces between them. They were built three or four storeys 
high, and beautified with all manner of ornament towards 
the streets. The space within, in the middle of each 
square, was employed for yards, gardens, and other such 
uses ; so that Babylon was greater in appearance than 
reality, nearly one half of the city being taken up in gardens 
and other cultivated lands. 



LESSON SECOND. 

THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 

Another of the great works of Babylon was the temple 
of Belus, which was most remarkable for a prodigious 
tower that stood in the middle of it. At the foundation, 
it was a square, of a furlong on each side ; and, according 
to Strabo, it was a furlong in height. It consisted of eight 
towers, built one above the other; and, because it de- 
creased gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyra- 
mid. 

It is not only asserted, but proved, that this tower much 
exceeded the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. 
Therefore, we have very good reason to believe, that it 
was the very same tower which was built there at the con- 
fusion of languages ; and the rather, because it is attested 
by several profane authors, that this tower was all built of 
bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures tell us the Tower of 
Babel was. 

The ascent to the top was by stairs, on the outside, round 
it ; thatyis, there was an easy sloping ascent on the side of 
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the outer wall, which, turning by very slow degrees, in a 
spiral line, eight times round the tower, from the bottom 
to the top, had the same appearance as if there had been 
eight towers placed upon one another. In these different 
storeys were many large rooms, with arched roofs sup- 
ported by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the 
tower, was an observatory, by the benefit of which, the 
Babylonians became more expert in astronomy than all 
other nations. 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed, was 
for t^e worship of the god Belus, or Baal, as also that of 
several other deities ; for which reason, there was a mul- 
titude of chapels in the different parts of the tower. The 
riches of this temple, in statues, tables, censers, cups, and 
other sacred vessels, all of massy gold, were immense. 
Among other images, there was one forty feet high, and 
weighed a thousand talents. 

This amazing fabric stood till the time of Xerxes ; but 
he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, entirely de- 
molished it, after having first plundered it of all its riches. 
Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian ex- 
pedition, intended to have rebuilt it ; and, with this view, 
employed ten thousand men, to clear the place of its rub- 
bish ; but the death of Alexander, about two months after, 
put an end to the undertaking. 



LESSON THIRD. 

THE RETROSPECT OF LIFE. 

Riches, chance may take or give ; 

Beauty lives a day, and dies ; 
Honour lulls us while we live ; 

Mirth's a cheat, and pleasure flies. 

Is there nothing worth our care ? 

Time, and chance, and death our foes ; 
If our joys so fleeting are, 

Are we only tied to woes ? 

Let bright virtue answer, no ; 

Her eternal powers prevail, 
When honours, riches cease to flow, 

And beauty, mirth, and pleasure fail. 
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16 THE SCHOLAR'S COMPANION. 

LESSON FOURTH. 

ALEXANDER AND HIS HORSE. 

From his earliest years, Alexander discovered an ardour 
of mind, an elevation of genius, and solidity of judgment, 
which few ever equalled. When he was yet very young, 
he used often to -say, on hearing of his father's victories, 
that his father would win all the victories, and leave no- 
thing for him to do, when he should become a man. 

He seemed to be formed for equal vigour and activity, 
both of body and mind. Philonicus, a Thessalian, brought 
a horse, of remarkable strength and beauty, to Philip, 
which he offered for thirteen talents. When they took the 
horse into a field to try him, he was found so vicious and 
unmanageable, that Philip told his owner he would not 
purchase him, and Philonicus was leading him off, when 
Alexander, then quite a boy, who was present, was heard 
to say with great vexation and anger, " What a horse they 
are losing for the want of address and boldness to manage 
him!" 

His father, hearing what he said, asked him if he in- 
tended to reproach those who were older than himself? 
" Yes," said Alexander, " I can manage this horse better 
than any body else." His father ordered him to try the 
experiment; on which, Alexander, taking hold of the 
bridle, spake gently to the horse, and, as he was leading 
him along, laid his hand on the horse's mane, and drop- 
ping off his mantle, lightly bounded on his back, then 
gradually slackening the rein, he suffered the horse to 
accelerate his movement, and he was directly seen on full 
speed. 

After a few moments, when the horse showed the dis- 
position to abate his swiftness, Alexander applied the whip, 
and thus kept him on speed till his fury was thoroughly 
abated; then returned to the place where the company 
stood viewing with astonishment the intrepidity of the 
young prince. When he alighted, Philip exclaimed, with 
tears of joy, says Plutarch, " my son, look thee out a 
kingdom equal to thy great soul ; Macedonia is too little for 
thee." This was the famous horse Bucephalus, which 
Alexander rode in his conquest of Persia. He died in 
India, and the conqueror built a city on the spot where he 
died, called Bucephalia. 
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LESSON FIFTH. 

THJB BLOSSOM8. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
* But you may stay here yet awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 

What, were ye born to be 

An hour or half's delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
'Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 

Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave — 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 



LESSON SIXTH. 

CODRU8, AND GRECIAN PATRIOTISM. 

With the Greeks, personal attachment had more influ- 
ence, and private interest less, than with almost any other 
nation. Xerxes the Great was much surprised, when a 
Greek, who was admitted to his confidence, told him that 
the Greeks did not fight for money. " And pray," said 
he, " what then do they fight for ?* " They fight," said the 
other, " for glory." The brave men who fought and fell 
with Leonidas at the straits of Thermopylae, were led by 
love to their country, to their leader, and to one another, 
and by the love of glory. 

The Greeks gave an honourable evidence of love to 
their country, by resigning their lives for its welfare ; and, 
perhaps, they did this in a manner more unequivocal, and 
more frequently, than any other nation. Every reader 
has heard the story of Codrus, king of Athens. An 
oracle had foretold, that a nation whose king should fall in 
battle, should be victorious. 
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18 THE SCHOLAR'S COMPANION. 

The Athenians were then engaged in a dangerous wai 
with the 'Heraclidae. But, as the Heraclidae had heard the 
same oracle, they determined not to kill the king of Athens, 
and to use the greatest care to preserve his life. For this 
a special order was given. The patriot king, perceiving 
how difficult it would be for him to be slain in the common 
course of events, dressed himself in disguise, and going out 
to the enemy's army, he drew a dagger and wounded a 
soldier. 

At this, they fell upon him and killed him, not knowing 
who he was. According to the oracle, the Athenians were 
victorious ; and, as a testimony of their gratitude to Codrus, 
whom they honoured as the saviour of his country, they 
passed a law that no man should ever more reign in Athens, 
under the title of king. TJiey gave the administration, 
therefore, to archons, or chief magistrates. 

But this sentimental, magnanimous people had an ardour 
of character, a warmth of attachment to their friends, of 
which we seem able to form no conception ; and, whenever 
we read to what sublimity of soul it often carried them, we 
are compelled to confess we are strangers to such feelings; 
and we cannot but think meanly of that cold mediocrity, 
or lukewarm indifference, which characterizes the society 
and the age in which we live. 

When the scenes of real life have once dispelled the 
fleeting illusions of youth, where are a man's friends? 
Some, perhaps, are dead ; they were snatched away before 
the blossom of profession could ripen into fruit, or be blasted 
by interest ; others, launched into divergent pursuits, look 
back after him, at times, with vacant gaze, as we behold 
a distant sail at sea lying on a different course, and are 
ready to despise his failure, or envy his success. 

If he is rich, he may thank wealth for presenting his 
society in a mask, behind which it is impossible for him, at 
once, to distinguish the basilisk from the dove. 

" And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep." 

If a man is rich, a large class court his favour, in hopes 
of deriving benefit from his influence ; another class come 
near him, in hopes of attracting a particle of gold from the 
contact ; many sharp eyes and nimble Angers watch him, 
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for some advantage of his good nature, negligence, igno- 
rance, or generosity, actuated by as noble a motive as the 
vulture which approaches a carcass. Alexander the Great, 
than whom few men possessed more penetration, said, very 
shrewdly, concerning two of his most intimate friends, 
" Craterus loves the king, Hephaestion loves Alexander." 
And when Charles the Fifth had laid aside his crown 
and sceptre, and become a private man, his greatest grief 
and mortification was to perceive how suddenly an im- 
mense crowd of friends, admirers, and flatterers, vanished; 
that whilst as a monarch he had thousands to adore him, 
as a man he had not a friend to participate his pleasures, 
to soothe his sorrows, or to close his eyes. 



LESSON SEVENTH. 

THE HAPPIEST 8TATE. 

Would we attain the happiest state 

That is designed us here ; 
No joy a rapture must create, 

No grief beget despair. 

No injury fierce anger raise, 

No honour tempt to pride; 
No vain desires of empty praise 

Must in the soul abide 

No charms of youth or beauty move 
The constant, settled breast : 

Who leaves a passage free to love, 
Shall let in all the rest. 

In such a heart soft peace will live, 
Where none of these abound ; 

The greatest blessing Heaven does give, 
Or can on earth be found 



LESSON EIGHTH. 

POBUS AND ALEXANDER. 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of a 
soldier and a general, and fought with incredible bravery, 
seeing all his horse defeated, and the greater part of his 
foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who, in a like 
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disaster, was the first that fled ; on the contrary, he con- 
tinued on the field as long as one battalion or squadron 
stood their ground ; but, at last, having received a wound 
in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant, and was 
easily distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of his 
stature, and his unparalleled bravery. 

Alexander, finding who he was, by those glorious marks, 
and being desirous of saving this king, sent Taxilus after 
him, because he was of the same nation. The latter ad- 
vanced as near to him as he could, without running any 
danger of being wounded, called out to him to stop, in 
order to hear the message he had brought from Alexander. 
Porus turning back, and seeing it was Taxilus, his old 
enemy, "How!" says he, "is it Taxilus that calls; that 
traitor to his country and kingdom?" Immediately after 
which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, had he 
not instantly retired. Notwithstanding this, Alexander was 
still desirous of saving so brave a prince ; and despatched 
other officers, among whom was Meroe, one of his intimate 
friends, who besought him, in the strongest terms, to wait 
upon a conqueror altogether worthy of him. After much 
entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly returned. 
Alexander, who had been told of his coming, advanced 
forward, in order to receive him, with some of his train. 
Having approached pretty near, Alexander stopped, 
purposely, to take a view of his stature and noble mien, 
he being about five cubits in height. 

Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune ; but came 
up with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, 
whose courage in defending his dominions ought to ac- 
quire him the esteem of the brave prince who had taken 
him prisoner. Alexander spoke first ; and, with an august 
and gracious air, asked him how he desired to be treated ? 
" Like a king," replied Porus. " But," continued Alex- 
ander, "do you ask nothing more?" "No," replied 
Porus ; " all things are included in that single word." 

Struck with the greatness of his soul, the magnanimity 
of which seemed heightened by distress, Alexander not 
only restored him his kingdom, but annexed other pro- 
vinces to it, and treated him with the highest testimonies 
of honour, esteem, and friendship. Porus was faithful to 
him till his death. It is hard to say whether the victor 
or the vanquished best deserved praise on this occasion. 
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LESSON NINTH. 

THE BLIND BOY. 

say, what is that thing called light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy? 

What are the blessings of the sight ? 
tell your poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

1 feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myself I make, 

Whene'er I sleep or play ; 
And could I ever keep awake, 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless wo ; 
But sure, with patience I can bear 

A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind destroy 5 
Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. 



LESSON TENTH. 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 

When Damon was sentenced by Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, to die on a certain day, he begged permission 
to retire previous to his execution to his own country, that 
he might set in order the affairs of his disconsolate family. 
This the tyrant intended peremptorily to refuse, by grant- 
ing it on what he conceived to be the impossible condition 
of his procuring some one to remain as security for his re- 
turn, under equal forfeiture of his life. 

Pythias, who was the friend of Damon, heard the con- 
ditions, and did not wait for an application on the part of 
the latter, but instantly offered to remain in his place ; 
which being accepted, Damon was immediately set at 
liberty. The king and all^the courtiers were astonished 
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at this action ; and therefore, when the day of execution 
drew near, the tyrant had the curiosity to visit Pythias in 
his confinement. 

After some conversation on the subject of friendship, in 
which the tyrant delivered it as his opinion, that self in- 
terest was the sole mover of human actions ; as for virtue, 
friendship, benevolence, patriotism, and the like, he looked 
upon them as terms invented by the wise to keep in awe, 
and impose upon the weak. 

" My lord," said Pythias, with a firm voice and noble 
aspect, " I would it were possible that I might suffer a 
thousand deaths, rather than my friend should fail in any 
article of his honour ! He cannot fail therein, my lord ; 
I am as confident of his virtue, as I am of my own exist- 
ence. But I pray, I beseech the gods to preserve the life 
and the integrity of Damon together. 

"Oppose him, ye winds 1 prevent the eagerness and 
impatience of his honourable endeavours, and suffer him 
not to arrive, till, by my death, I have redeemed a life a 
thousand times more valuable than my own ; more estim- 
able to his lovely wife, to his innocent children, to his 
friends, and to his country. 0, leave me not to die the 
worst of deaths in that of my friend !" 

Dionysius was awed and confounded by the dignity of 
these sentiments, and by the manner in which they were 
uttered ; he felt his heart struck by a slight sense of invad- 
ing truth ; but it served rather to perplex than to undeceive 
him. The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth, 
and walked amidst the guards, with a serious but satisfied 
air, to the place of execution. Dionysius was already 
there ; he was exalted on a moveable throne, drawn by six 
white horses, and sat pensive and attentive to the prisoner. 

Pythias came; he vaulted lightly on the scaffold, and 
beholding for a time the apparatus of death, he turned, 
with a placid countenance, and thus addressed the specta- 
tors: "My prayers are heard; the gods are propitious. 
You know, my friends, that the winds have been contrary 
till yesterday. Damon could not come ; he could not con- 
quer impossibilities ; he will be here to-morrow, and the 
blood which is shed to-day shall have ransomed the life of 
m 7 friend. J 

"Oh! could I erase from your bosoms every doubt, every 
mean suspicion of the honour of the man for whom I am 
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about to suffer, I should go to my death with as much joy 
as to a marriage feast. Be it sufficient, in the meantime, 
that my friend will be found noble ; that his truth is un- 
impeachable ; that he will speedily prove it ; that he is 
now on his way, hurrying forward, accusing himself, the 
adverse elements, and fortune ; but I haste to prevent his 
speed. — Executioner ! perform your duty." 

As he pronounced the last words, a buzz began to arise 
among the remotest of the people ; a distant voice was 
heard ; the crowd caught the words, and, " Stop, stop the 
execution," was repeated by the whole assembly. A man 
came at full speed ; the throng gave way to his approach; 
he was mounted on a courser that almost flew ; in an in- 
stant, he was off his horse, on the scaffold, and in the arms 
of Pythias. 

"You are safe," he cried, "my friend! my dearest friend! 
the gods be praised, you are safe ! I have now nothing 
but death to suffer, and am delivered from the anguish of 
those reproaches which I gave myself for having endan- 
gered a life so much dearer than my own." Pale, cold, 
and half speechless in the arms of his Damon, Pythias re- 
plied in broken accents, " Fatal haste I — Cruel impatience! 
— What envious powers have wrought impossibilities in 
your favour? But I will not be wholly disappointed. 
Since I cannot die to save, I will not survive you." 

Dionysius heard, beheld, and considered all with asto- 
nishment. His heart was touched ; he wept, and leaving 
his throne, he ascended the scaffold. " Live, live, ye in- 
comparable pair!" he cried; "ye have borne unquestion- 
able testimony to the existence of virtue ; and that virtue 
equally evinces the existence of a God to reward it. Live 
happy; live renowned; and, oh, form me by your precepts, 
as ye have instructed me by your example, to be worthy 
the participation of so sacred a friendship." 



LESSON ELEVENTH. 

VANITY OP HUMAN PURSUITS. 

. I see that all are wanderers, gone astrayv 
Each in his own delusions ; they are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still wooed, 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues. 
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And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind, 
And add two- thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit, as gay 
As if created only like the fly, 
That spreads his motley wings in the eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 
The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise, 
And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 



LESSON TWELFTH, 

XERXES CROSSES THE HELLESPONT. 

Xerxes had given orders for building a bridge of boats 
across the Hellespont, for the transporting of his army into 
Europe. This narrow strait, which now goes by the name 
of the Dardanelles, is near an English mile over. However, 
soon after the completion of this work, a violent storm 
arising, the whole was broken and destroyed, and the labour 
was to be undertaken anew. 

The fury of Xerxes, upon this disappointment, was 
attended with equal extravagance and cruelty. His ven- 
geance knew no bounds, the workmen who had under- 
taken the task, had their heads struck off by his order ; 
and, that the sea also might know its duty, he ordered it 
to be lashed, as a delinquent, and a pair of fetters thrown 
into it, to curb its future irregularities. 

Having thus given vent to his absurd resentment, two 
bridges were ordered to be built in the place of the former, 
one lor the army to pass over, and the other for the baggage 
and beasts of burden. The workmen, now warned by the 
fate of their predecessors, undertook to give their labours 
greater stability. They placed three hundred and sixty 
vessels across the strait, some of them having three banks 
of oars, and others fifty oars apiece. They then cast large 
anchors, on both sides, into the water, in order to fix those 
vessels against the violence of the winds and current. 
They then drove. large piles into the earth, with huge 
rings fastened to them, to which were tied six vast cables, 
which went over each of the two bridges. 
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Over all these, they laid trunks of trees, cat purposely 
for that use, and flat boats over them, fastened and joined 
together, so as to serve for a floor, or solid bottom. When 
the whole work was thus completed, a day was appointed 
for their passing over; and, as soon as the first rays of the 
sun began to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abun- 
dantly scattered over the new work, and the way was 
strewed with myrtle. At the same time, Xerxes, turning 
his face towards the east, worshipped the sun, which is the 
god of the Persians. Then, throwing his libations into 
the sea, together with a golden cup and Persian scimitar, 
he went forward, and gave orders for the army to follow. 

This immense train were no less than seven days and 
seven nights passing over, while those who were appointed 
to conduct the march, quickened the troops by lashing them 
along; for the soldiers of the East, at that time, and to this 
day, are treated like slaves. Thus, this immense army 
having landed in Europe, and being joined by the several 
European nations that acknowledged the Persian power, 
Xerxes prepared for marching directly forward into Greece. 



LESSON THIRTEENTH. 

PIOUS FRIENDSHIP. 

How blessed the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds ! 

How swift the heavenly course they run, 

Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one ! 

To each, the soul of each how dear ! 
What jealous love, what holy fear ! 
How doth the generous flame within 
Refine from earth and cleanse from sin I 

Their streaming tears together flow, 
For human guilt and mortal wo ; 
Their ardent prayers together rise, 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. * 

Together both they seek the place 
Where God reveals his awful face ; 
# How high, how strong their raptures swell, 
There's none but kindred souls can teU. 
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Nor shall the glowing flame expire ; 
When nature drops her flickering fire ; 
Then shall they meet in realms above, 
A heaven of joy — because of love. 



LESSON FOURTEENTH. 

THE FIRST LESSON OP GYRUS. 

It is reported of Cyrus, when young, that, being asked 
what was the first thing he learned, he answered, "To tell 
the truth;" which is indeed, "though no science, fairly 
worth the seven." When the wise men were commanded 
by the king, to declare what was the strongest power upon 
earth, such as exceeded even that of the monarch himself, 
they were all at a loss for an answer. 

At last the prophet Daniel was consulted, who, being 
endowed with wisdom from on high, answered that truth 
was the strongest ; and supported his assertions by such 
weighty arguments, that nobody could controvert them. 
Thus his understanding was approved by the king, and all 
the sages were humbled in his presence. 

Of all the qualities that adorn the human mind, truth is 
the most respectable. It is a rich, though a simple orna- 
ment ; and he' who is not possessed of it, let his rank and 
qualities be what they may, will be for ever despicable in 
the sight of the good and wise. 

We are naturally led to dislike those who are always 
intent upon deceiving. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
make no scruple to confide in those who are sincere, be- 
cause we know ourselves to be safe in their hands. They 
will be either constant Mends, or open enemies; and, even 
if, through human frailty, they are sometimes led into 
errors, yet their generous acknowledgment of them makes 
amends, in a great degree, and is a good token of their 
avoiding them for the future. 

"Where truth is found, bright virtue still resides, 
And equal justice every action guides. 
In the pure heart and spotless mind she reigns, 
And with mild power her happy sway maintains; 
The attribute of God himself confest, * 

That stamps his imageon the human breast.^^ 
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LESSON FIFTEENTH. 

PYKBHUS AND FABRICIUS. 

A treaty being on foot between' the Romans and Pyrrhus, 
king of Macedon, for the exchange of prisoners, the latter, 
after having given a general audience to the ambassadors, 
took Fabricius aside, and thus conversed with him. 

After telling him he was sensible of his merit, that he 
was convinced of his excellence as a general, and perfect 
qualifications for the command of an army ; that justice 
and temperance were united in his character, and that he 
justly passed for a person of virtue ; he lamented the cer- 
tainty of poverty, and said that fortune, in this particular, 
had treated him with injustice, by misplacing him in the 
class of indigent senators. 

" In order, therefore, to supply that deficiency," said 
Pyrrhus, "provided thou wilt assist me to negotiate an 
honourable peace, I am ready to give as much gold and 
silver as will raise thee above the richest citizen of Rome ; 
being fully persuaded that no expense can be more honour- 
able to a prince, than that which is employed in the relief 
of great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead a 
life unworthy of their virtue, and that this is the noblest pur- 
pose to which a king can possibly devote his treasures." 

The answer of Fabricius was as follows : — 

" As to my poverty, thou hast, indeed, been rightly in- 
formed. My whole estate consists in a house, of but mean 
appearance, and a little spot of ground, from which, by my 
own labour, I draw my support. 

"But, if any have been persuaded to think that this 
poverty makes me less considered in my country, or in 
any degree unhappy, they are extremely deceived. I have 
no reason to complain of Fortune ; she supplies me with 
all that nature requires ; and, if I am without superfluities, 
I am also free from the desire of them. 

" With these, I confess, I should be more able to suc- 
cour the necessitous, the only advantage for which the 
wealthy are to be envied. But, small as my possessions 
are, I can still contribute something to the support of the 
state, and the assistance of my friends. With regard to 
honours, my country places me, poor as I am, upon a level 
with the richest; for Rome knows no qualifications for 
great employments, but virtue and ability. 
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" She intrusts me with the command of her armies, and 
confides to my care the most important negotiations. My 
poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of my 
counsels in the senate. The Roman people honour me for 
that very poverty which some consider as adisgrace. They 
know the many opportunities I have had in war to enrich 
myself, without incurring censure. 

" They are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity ; and, if I have anything to complain of in the 
return they make, it is only the excess of their applause. 
What value, then, can I set on gold and silver ? What 
king can add anything to my fortune ? Always attentive 
to discharge the duties incumbent on me, I have a mind 
free from self-reproach, and I have an honest fame." 



LESSON SIXTEENTH. 

80 IS LIFE. 

Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood — 
Even such is man, whose borrowed ligliw 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 

The winds blow out, the bubble dies % 
The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot ! 
The flight is past — and man forgot. 



LESSON SEVENTEENTH. 

THE UNGRATEFUL GUE8T. 

A soldier in the Macedonian army had, in many in- 
stances, distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of 
valour, and had received many marks of Philip's favour 
and approbation. On some occasion, he embarked on board 
a vessel, which was wrecked by a violent storm, and he 
himself was cast on the shore helpless and naked, and 
scarcely with the appearance of life. 
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A Macedonian, whose lands were contiguous to the sea, 
came opportunely to be witness of his distress ; and, with 
all humane and charitable tenderness, new to the relief 
of the unhappy stranger. He bore hira to his house, 
laid him in his own bed, revived, cherished, comforted, 
and, for forty days, supplied him freely with all the neces- 
saries and conveniences which his languishing condition 
could require. 

The soldier, thus happily rescued from death, was in- 
cessant in the warmest expressions of gratitude to his bene- 
factor, assured him of his interest with the king, and of 
his power and resolution of obtaining for him from the royal 
bounty, the noble returns which such extraordinary bene- 
volence had merited. He was now completely recovered, 
and his kind host supplied him with money, to pursue his 
journey. 

Some time afterwards, he presented himself before the 
king : he recounted his misfortunes ; magnified his ser- 
vices ; and this inhuman wretch, who had looked with an 
eye of envy on the possessions of the man who had pre-, 
served his life, was now so abandoned to all sense of gra- 
titude, as to request that the king would bestow upon him 
the house and lands, where he had been so tenderly and 
kindly entertained. 

Unhappily, Philip, without examination, inconsiderately 
and precipitately granted his infamous request ; and this 
soldier, now returned to his preserver, repaid his goodness 
by driving him from his settlement, and taking immediate 
possession of all the fruits of his honest industry. 

The poor man, stung with this instance of unparalleled 
ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, instead of 
submitting to his wrongs, to seek relief, and in a letter ad- 
dressed to Philip, represented his own and the soldier's 
conduct in a lively and affecting manner. 

The king was fired with indignation. He ordered that 
justice should be done without delay ; that the possessions 
should be immediately restored to the man whose chari- 
table offices had been thus horribly repaid ; and, having 
seized this soldier, caused these words to be branded on 
his forehead — " The Ungrateful Quest ;" a character, in- 
famous in every age, and among all nations, but particu- 
larly among the Greeks, who, from the earliest times, were 
most scrupulously observant of the laws of hospitality. 
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LESSON EIGHTEENTH. 

CONTENTMENT. 

My mind to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That God or nature has assigned — 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Still my mind forbids to crave. 
Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice — 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look, what I lack, my mind supplies. 
Lb ! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 
Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more — 
They are but poor, though much they have ; 

And I am rich, with little store — 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I lend ; they pine, I live. 



LESSON NINETEENTH. 

BEAUTY AND VIRTUE. 

Where does beauty chiefly lie, 

In the heart, or in the eye ? 

Which doth yield us greatest pleasure, 

Outward charms or inward treasure ? 

Which with firmest links doth bind, 

The lustre of the face or mind? 

Beauty, at some future day, 

Must surely dwindle and decay ; 

And all its energy and fire, 

Ignobly perish and expire ; 

Low levelled with the humble slave, 

Alike must moulder in the grave ! 

But inborn excellence, secure, 

Shall brave the storm,*and still endure, 

Time's self-subduing arm defy, 

And live when Nature's self shall die : 

Shall stand unhurt amidst the blast, 

And longer than the world shall last. 
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LESSON TWENTIETH, 

NOBLE BEHAVIOUR OF 8CLPIO. 

Scipio the younger, at twenty-four years of age, was 
appointed by the Roman republic to the command cf the 
army against the Spaniards. Soon after the conquest of 
Carthagena, the capital of the empire, his integrity and 
virtue were put to the following exemplary and ever me- 
morable trial, related by historians, ancient and modern, 
with universal applause. 

Being retired into his camp, some of his officers brought 
him a young virgin, of such exquisite beauty that she 
drew upon her the eyes and admiration of every body. 
The young conqueror started from his seat with confusion 
and surprise, and seemed to be robbed of that presence ot 
mind and self-possession so necessary in a general, and 
for which 'Scipio was very remarkable. In a few moments, 
having recovered himself, he inquired of the beautiful cap- 
tive, in the most civil and polite manner, concerning her 
country, birth, and connections ; and finding that she was 
betrothed to a Celtiberian prince, named Allucius, he or- 
dered both him and the captive parents to be sent for. 

When the Spanish prince appeared in his presence, 
Scipio took him aside, and, to remove the anxiety he might 
feel on account of the young lady, addressed him in these 
words : — " You and I are young, which admits of my speak- 
ing to you with freedom. They who brought me your 
future spouse, assured me, at the same time, that you loved 
her with extreme tenderness ; and her beauty and merit 
left me no room to doubt it. Upon which I reflected, that, 
if I were in your situation, I should hope to meet with 
favour. I therefore think myself happy, in the present 
conjuncture, to do you a service. 

" Though the fortune of war has made me vour master, 
I desire to be your friend. Here is your wife : take her, 
and may you be happy ! You may rest assured, that she 
has been amongst us, as she would have been in the house 
of her father and mother. Far be it from Scipio to pur- 
chase any pleasure at the expense of virtue, honour, and 
the happiness of an honest man ! No ; I have kept her 
for you, in order to make you a present worthy of you, and 
of me. The only gratitude I require of you for this inesti- 
mable gift is, that you will be a Mend to the Roman people." 
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Allucius's heart was too full to make him any answer ; 
but, throwing himself at the general's feet, he wept aloud. 
The captive lady fell down in the same posture, and re- 
mained so, till the aged father, overwhelmed with trans- 
ports of joy, burst into the following words : " Oh, excel- 
lent Scipiol Heaven has given thee more than human 
virtue. glorious leader! wondrous youth! what 
pleasure can equal that which must now fill thy heart, on 
hearing the prayers of this grateful virgin for thy health 
and prosperity ! " 

Such was Scipio ; a soldier, a youth, a heathen ! Nor 
was his virtue unrewarded. Allucius, charmed with such 
magnanimity, liberality, and politeness, returned to his 
own country, and published, on all occasions, the praises 
of his generous and humane .victor ; crying out, " that 
there was come into Spain a young hero, who conquered 
all things less by the force of his arms than by the charms 
of his virtue and the greatness of his beneficence." 



LESSON TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE HAPPY CHOICE. 

Beset with snares on every hand. 
In life's uncertain path I stand ; 
Father Divine ! diffuse thy light, 
To guide my doubtful footsteps right. 

Engage this frail and wav'ring heart 
Wisely to choose the better part ; 
To scorn the trifles of a day 
For joys that never fade away. 

Then let the wildest storms arise ; 
Let tempests mingle earth and skies : 
No fatal shipwreck shall I fear, 
But all my treasures with me bear. 

If thou, my Father ! still art nigh, 
Cheerful I live, and peaceful die ; 
Secure, when mortal comforts flee, 
To find ten thousand worlds in thee. 
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LESSON TWENTY-SECOND. 

SOCRATES AND LAMPROCLES. 

Lamprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, fell into a violent 
passion with his mother. Socrates was witness to his 
shameful behaviour, and attempted the correction of it in 
the following gentle and rational manner. " Come hither, ; 
son/' said he ; " have you never heard of men who are 
called ungrateful?" "Yes, frequently," answered the 
youth. 

" And what is ingratitude ?" demanded Socrates. " It 
is to receive a kindness," said Lamprocles, " without mak- 
ing a proper return, when there is a favourable oppor- 
tunity." " Ingratitude is therefore a species of injustice," 
said Socrates. "I should think so, "answered Lam- 
procles. 

" If then,? pursued Socrates, " ingratitude be injustice, 
doth it not follow, that the degree of it must be propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the favours which have been 
received?" Lamprocles admitted the inference; and 
Socrates thus pursued his interrogation. 

" Can there subsist higher obligations than those which 
children owe to their parents ; from whom life is derived 
and supported, and by whose good offices it is rendered 
honourable, useful; and happy?" "I acknowledge the 
truth of what you say," replied Lamprocles ; " but who 
could suffer, without resentment, the ill humours of such a 
mother as I have ?" 

"What strange thing has she done to you?" said 
Socrates. " She has a tongue," replied Lamprocles, " that 
no mortal can bear." " How much more," said Socrates, 
"has she endured from your wrangling, fretfulness, and 
incessant cries, in the period of infancy! What anxieties 
has she suffered from the levities, capriciousness, and 
follies of your childhood and youth I What affliction has 
she felt, what toil and watching has she sustained in your 
illness! 

" These and various other powerful motives to filial 
duty and gratitude have been recognised by the legislators 
of our republic. For, if any one be disrespectful to his 
parents, he is not permitted to enjoy any post or trust of 
honour. It is believed, that a sacrifice offered by an im- 
pious hand, can neither be acceptable to Heaven, nor pro- 
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fitable to the state ; and that an undutiful son cannot be 
capable of performing any great action, or executing jus- 
tice with impartiality. 

" Therefore, my son, if you are wise, you will pray to 
Heaven to pardon the offences committed against your 
mother. Let no one discover the contempt with which 
you have treated her, for the world will condemn and 
abandon you for such behaviour. And if it even be sus- 
pected that you repay with ingratitude the good offices of 
your parents, you will inevitably forego the kindnesses of 
others; because no man will suppose that you have a 
heart to requite either his favours or his friendship." 



LESSON TWENTY-THIRD. 

THE HAPPY END. 

When life's tempestuous storms are o'er, 
How calm he meets the friendly shore, 

Who lived averse to sin ! 
Such peace on virtue's path attends, 
That, where the sinner's pleasure ends, 

The good man's joys begin. 

See smiling patience smooth his brow ! 
See the kind angels waiting now, 

To lift his soul on high ! 
While eager for the blest abode, 
He joins with them to praise the God 

Who taught him how to die. 

No sorrow drowns his lifted eyes, 
Nor horror wrests the struggling sighs, 

As from the sinner's breast ; 
His God, the God of peace and love, 
Pours sweetest comforts from above, 

And soothes his heart to rest ! 



LESSON TWENTY-FOURTH. 

CINCINNATUS. 

When Herodotus, taking advantage of the domestic 
troubles at Rome, possessed himself of the capital, the 
Consul Valerius Fublicola repulsed him, but fell at the 
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head of his troops. Another consul was now to be elected, 
and, after much deliberation, the choice fell on Cincinnatus; 
in consequence of which, the senate sent deputies to him, 
to invite him to come and take possession of the magistracy. 
He was then at work in his field, and being his own 
ploughman, he was dressed in a manner suitable to that 
profession. When he saw the deputies coming towards 
him, he stopped his oxen, very much surprised at seeing 
such a number of persons, and not knowing what they 
could want with him. 

One of the company approached him, and requested 
him to put on a more suitable dress. He went into his 
hut, and having put on other clothes, he presented himself 
to those who were waiting for him without doors. They 
immediately saluted him consul, and invested him with the 
purple robe; the lictors ranged themselves before him, 
ready to obey his orders, and begged him to follow them 
to Rome. Troubled at this sight, he for some time shed 
tears, in silence. At last, recovering himself, he said only 
these words : ." My field will not be sown this year I" and 
then repaired to Rome. 

The conduct of Cincinnatus during his consulship, fully 
showed what patriotism and greatness of soul had inhabited 
a poor wretched cottage. By the vigour and prudence of 
his measures, he appeased the tumult, and reinstated judi- 
ciary proceedings, which had been interrupted during 
many years. So peaceful a government could not fail of 
applause ; and the people, in consequence, expressed their 
entire satisfaction with it. But what charmed them was, 
that, upon the expiration of his term, he refused to be con- 
tinued in office, with no less constancy than he had pain 
at first in accepting it. The senate, in particular, forgot 
nothing that might induce him to comply with being con- 
tinued in the consulship; but all their entreaties and 
solicitations were to no purpose. 

No sooner had this great man resigned his office, than 
domestic troubles again embroiled the state; and the 
Roman senate were forced to declare, that the common- 
wealth required a dictator. Cincinnatus was imme4iately 
nominated to the office ; and the deputies sent to announce 
it to him, again found him at his plough. He, however, 
accepted the office, and a second time saved his country. 

Cincinnatus afterwards received the honour of the most 
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splendid triumph that ever adorned any general's success, 
for having, in the space of sixteen days, during which he 
had been invested with the dictatorship, saved the Roman 
camp from the most imminent danger, defeated and cut to 
pieces the army of the enemy, taken- and plundered one 
of their finest cities, and left a garrison in it, and, lastly, 
gratefully repaid the Tusculans, who had sent an army to 
their assistance — Such were a few of the advantages which 
this great patriot rendered his country. 

Sensible of their obligations, and desirous to convince 
him of their regard and gratitude, the senate made him an 
offer of as much of the land he had taken from the enemy 
as he should think proper to accept, with as many slaves 
and cattle as were necessary to stock it. He returned 
them his thanks, but would accept of nothing but a crown 
of gold, of a pound weight, decreed him by the army. 
He had no passion or desire beyond the field he cultivated, 
and the laborious life he had embraced ; more glorious and 
contented with his poverty, than others with the empire oi 
the world. 



LESSON TWENTY-FIFTH. 

THE PLEA8URE8 OF RETIREMENT. 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 

Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 

Blessed who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease^ 

Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please, 

With meditation. 
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Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 



LESSON TWENTY-SIXTH. 

ANGLO-SAXON COURTS. 

The punishments inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon courts 
of judicature, as well as the proofs employed, were differ- 
ent from those which prevail amongst all civilized nations 
in the present age. Indemnity for all kinds of wounds 
received, and for death itself, was fixed by the Saxon laws 
at a regular price. A wound of an inch long, under 
the hair, was recompensed by one shilling ; a scar, of equal 
size, upon the face, by two shillings ; thirty shillings were 
received for the loss of an ear ; and other scars were com- 
pensated in proportion. 

Their mode of evidence was still further dissimilar to 
the modern practice. When any controversy about a fact 
became too intricate for their judges to unravel, they had 
recourse to (what they called) the judgment of God ; that 
is, to fortune ; and their methods of consulting this oracle 
were various. 

The most remarkable custom was by the ordeaL It 
was practised generally by boiling water, or red-hot iron. 
The water or iron being consecrated by many ceremonies, 
the person accused either took up a stone immersed in the 
former a certain depth, or carried the iron a certain dis- 
tance: and his hand being then wrapped up, and the 
covering sealed for three days, if there appeared, on exa- 
mination, no marks of burning, he was pronounced inno- 
cent; if otherwise, guilty. 

The trial by cold water was different. Into this the 
culprit was thrown, his feet and his hands being tied. If 
he swam, he was guilty ; if he sunk, he was considered 
innocent ; though, to us, it appears extraordinary, that any 
innocent*person could ever be acquitted by the one trial, 
or any criminal be convicted by the other. 

This purgation by ordeal seems to have been very an- 
cient, and universal in the times of superstitious barbarity. 
It was known to the ancient Greeks ; and there is also a 

c 
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very peculiar species of water ordeal, said to prevail 
amongst the Indians on the coast of Malabar; where a 
person accused of any enormous crime is obliged to swim 
over a broad river, abounding with crocodiles ; and, if he 
escapes unhurt, he isreputed innocent. 

In Siam too, besides the usual methods of fire and water 
ordeal, both parties are sometimes exposed to the fury of 
a tiger, let loose for that purpose : and, if the beast spares 
either, that person is accounted innocent ; if neither, both 
are held to be guilty ; but, if he spares both, the trial is 
incomplete. 



LESSON TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

THE TRUMPET. 

The trumpet's voice hath roused the land, 

Light up the beacon-pyre ! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved the sign of fire. 
A hundred banners to the breeze 

Their gorgeous folds have cast — 
And hark! was that the sound of seas? — 

A king to war went past. 

The chief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his hearth ; 
The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth. 
The mother on her first-born son 

Looks with a boding eye — 
They come not back, though all be won, 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard has ceased his song, and bound 

The falchion to his side ; 
E'en for the marriage altar crown'd, 

The lover quits his bride. 
And all this haste, and change, and fear 

By earthly clarion spread I— 
How will it be when kingdoms hear 

TJie blast that wakes the dead? 
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LESSON TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

KING BICHABD AND THE MINSTREL. 

The singular manner of discovering the situation of 
King Richard the First, when a prisoner to Leopold, duke 
of Austria, which Fauchet relates from an ancient chro- 
nicle, is thus related in Mrs Dobson's Literary History of 
the Troubadours. 

A minstrel, called Blondel, who owed his fortune to 
Richard, animated with tenderness towards hies illustrious 
master, was resolved to go over the world tiii he had dis- 
covered the destiny of this prince. He had already tra- 
versed Europe, and was returning through Germany, 
when, talking one day at Lintz, in Austria, with the inn- 
keeper, in order to make this discovery, he learned that 
there was near the city, at the entrance of a forest, a strong 
and ancient castle, in which there was a prisoner, who was 
guarded with great care. 

A secret impulse persuaded Blondel that this prisoner 
was Richard. He went immediately to the castle, the sight 
of which made him tremble. He got acquainted with a 
peasant, who went often there to carry provisions ; ques- 
tioned, and offered him a considerable sum to declare who 
it was that was shut up there ; but the good man, though 
he readily told all he knew, was ignorant both of the name 
and quality of the prisoner. 

He could only inform him that he was watched with 
the most exact attention, and was suffered no communica- 
tion with any one but the keeper of the castle, and his 
servants. He added, that the prisoner had no other amuse- 
ment than looking over the country through a small grated 
window, which served also for the light that glimmered 
into his apartment. 

He told him that this castle was a horrid abode ; that 
the staircase and the apartments were black with age, and 
so dark, that, at noon-day, it was necessary to have a 
lighted flambeau to find the way along them. Blondel lis- 
tened with eager attention, and meditated several ways of 
coming at the prison, but all in vain. 

At last, when he found that, from the height and nar- 
rowness of the window, he could not get a sight of his dear 
master, who, he firmly believed, was there, he bethougnt 
himself of a French song, the last couplet of which 
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been composed by Kichard, and the first by himself. After 
he had sung, with a loud and harmonious voice, the first 
part, he suddenly stopped, and heard a voice, which came 
from the castle window, "continue, and finish the song." 
Transported with joy, he was now assured it was the king, 
his master, who was confined in this dismal castle. 

The chronicle adds, that one of the keeper's servants 
falling sick, he hired himself to him, and thus made him- 
self known to Richard ; and, informing his nobles, with 
all possible expedition, of the situation of their monarch, 
he was released from his confinement, on paying a large 
ransom. 



LESSON TWENTY-NINTH. 

THE OBAVE8 OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 

Their graves are severed, far and wide* 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight-* 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, 'midst the forests of the West, 

By a dark stream, is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one- 
He lies where pearls lje (Jeep; 

He was the loved of all, yet n.one 
O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are drest, 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapp'd his colours round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann'd ; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 
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And parted thus they rest, who playM 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 

Around one parent knee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

And cheer'd with song the hearth- 
Alas ! for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, earth ! 



LESSON THIRTIETH. 

MOURAT BEY. 

A peasant, near Damascus, in a year that locusts covered 
the plains of Syria, to supply the urgent necessities of his 
family, was daily obliged to sell a part of his cattle. This 
resource was very soon exhausted ; and the unhappy father, 
borne down by the present calamity, went to the town to 
sell his implements of labour. 

Whilst he was cheapening some corn newly arrived from 
Damietta, he heard tell of the successes of Mourat Bey, 
who, after vanquishing his enemies, had entered Grand 
Cairo in triumph. They painted the size, the character, 
the origin of this warrior. They related the manner in 
which he had arisen from a state of slavery to his present 
greatness. 

The astonished countryman immediately knew him to be 
one of his sons, carried off •from him at eleven years old. 
He lost no time in conveying to his family the provisions 
he had purchased, recounted what he had learned, and de- 
termined to set out for Egypt. His wife and children 
bathed him with their tears, offering up their vows for his 
safe return. He went to the port of Alexandretta, where 
he embarked, and landed at Damietta. 

But, a son who had quitted the religion of his forefathers 
to embrace Mahometanism, and who saw himself encircled 
with all the splendour of the most brilliant fortune, was it 
likely that he would acknowledge him ? This idea hung 
heavy on his heart. On the other hand, the desire of 
rescuing his family from the horrors of famine, the hopes 
of recovering a child, whose lass he had long bewailed, 
supported his courage, and animated him to continue his 
journey. 
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He entered the capital, and repaired to the palace of 
Mourat Bey. He presented himself to the prince's at- 
tendants, and desired permission to speak with him. He 
urged, he ardently solicited an audience. His dress, and 
his whole appearance, which bespoke poverty and misfor- 
tune, were not calculated to obtain him what he sought 
for ; but his great age, that age so respected in the East, 
pleaded in his favour. 

One of the officers informed Mourat Bey, that a wretched 
old man desired to speak with him. " Let him enter," said 
he. The peasant advanced with trembling steps, on the 
rich carpet which covered the hall of the divan, and ap- 
proached the Bey, who was reposing on a sofa embroidered 
with silk and gold. The various feelings which oppressed 
his mind, deprived him of utterance. 

Recollecting, at length, the child that had been stolen 
from him, and the voice of nature getting the better 
of his fears, he threw himself at his feet, and em- 
bracing his knees, he cried out, ",Y6u are my, child/* 
The Bey raised him up, endeavoured to recollect him, 
and, on a further explanation, finding him to be his 
father, he seated him by his side, and loaded him with 
caresses. 

After the tenderest effusions of the heart, the old man 
painted to him the deplorable situation in which he had 
left his mother and his brethren. The prince proposed to 
him to send for them to Egypt, and to make them partake 
of his riches and his power, provided they would embrace 
Mahometanism. 

The generous Christian had foreseen this proposal, and, 
fearing lest the young people might have been dazzled with 
it, had not suffered one of his children to accompany him. 
He steadfastly rejected, therefore, this offer of his son, and 
had even the courage to remonstrate with him on his 
change of religion. 

Mourat Bey, seeing that his father remained inflexible, 
and that the distress his family was in demanded imme- 
diate succour, ordered him a large sum of money, and sent 
him back into Syria, with a small vessel laden with corn. 
The happy countryman returned as soon as possible to 
the plains of Damascus. His arrival banished misery and 
tears from his rural dwelling, and restored joy, comfort, 
and happiness. 
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LESSON THIRTY-FIRST. 

THE SOUND OF THE SEA* 

Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea, 

For ever and the same ! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 

Whose thunders nought can tame. 

Oh ! many a glorious voice is gone, 

From the rich bowers of earth, 
And hushed is many a lovely one 

Of mournfulness or mirth. 

The Dorian flute that sighed of yore 

Along thy wave, is still ; 
The harp of Judah peals no more 

On Zion's awful hill. 

And Memnon',8 lyre hath lost the chord 

That breathed the mystic tone, 
And the songs at Rome's high triumphs poured, 

Are with her eagles flown. 

And mute the Moorish horn, that rang 

O'er stream and mountain free ; 
And the /hymn the leagued Crusaders sang, 

Hath died in Galilee. 

But thou art swelling on, thou deep, 

Through many an olden clime, 
Thy billowy anthem, ne'er to sleep 

Until the close of time. 

Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 

To every wind and sky, 
And all our earth's green shores rejoice 

In that one harmony. 

It fills the noontide's caln\ profound, 

The sunset's heaven of gold ; 
And the still midnight hears the sound. 

E'en as when first it roll'cL 

Let there be silence, deep and strange, 
Where sceptred cities rose ! 

Thou speak'st of one who doth not change- 
So may our hearts repose. 
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LESSON THIRTY-SECOND. 

THE DUTIFUL SON J OS, FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 
HUSSAR. 

In a regiment of hussars, in garrison in Silesia, there 
was a brave soldier, who was extremely exact in all the 
duties of his station ; but, being turned of seventy years 
of age, he, on account of his grey hairs and wrinkles, had 
become, in his general's eyes, a blemish to the company in 
which he served. The general had long endeavoured to 
persuade him to put himself upon the invalid establish- 
ment. 

It must be observed that to be dismissed as an invalid 
in Prussia, is nearly the same thing as to be condemned to 
starve, since its pensioners are allowed only three half- 
pence per day for their support. It should also be remem- 
bered that, in that country, soldiers are enlisted for their 
whole lives ; consequently, none are dismissed the service 
but such as labour under incurable disorders, or are ex- 
tremely old. This is sufficient of itself to justify the 
extreme horror felt by the Prussian soldiery at the idea of 
being dismissed, however wretched their situation. 

The old hussar constantly refused to leave the company ; 
and the more strenuously, as he was a married man, and 
his wife was but little younger than himself; and by that 
means they would have lost the advantage of receiving to- 
wards their support a portion of the pay of their son, an 
honest stripling, who, according to the regulations of the 
army, served in the same corps, and messed with his 
parents. 

The general, unable to impute the smallest fault to the 
father, and not daring to dismiss him on his own authority, 
determined to deprive him of his son, hoping, by this 
means, either through his grief or poverty, to get rid of 
him. To this effect, he wrote to the king, that he had in 
his regiment an excellent young soldier, who was too tall 
for an hussar, and offered him to his majesty for his regi- 
ment of guards, which he said would be a more proper 
situation for him. 

The king accepted the offer, and the young man set out 
for Potzdam, leaving his parents in an affliction that was 
the more poignant, as they knew that though the regiment 
of guards was one of the finest in the kingdom, yet it was 
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that of which every soldier had the greatest dread, .since, 
being always under the eye of the king, it is subject to a 
stricter discipline, and greater exertions, than any other 
regiment. When the soldier arrived, the king wished to 
see him. 

Frederick, having slightly examined him, ordered him 
to put on a suit of the uniform of the guards. When the 
hussar re-entered in a dress so new, and so much hand- 
somer than that he had before been used to, the king asked 
him how he liked it. The young man replied, that he 
should always be pleased with any sort of uniform, if he 
had but the happiness to please his sovereign, by doing his 
duty well. 

"Very well," said Frederick, "keep these clothes, re- 
main here, do your duty, and I will take care of the rest. 
Your comrades will tell you what you have to do ; but, my 
good fellow, you must be exact to a minute in your de- 
partment : to this effect, you must be furnished with a good 
watch. Go, therefore, to such a watchmaker, tell him you 
are in my service, and he will give you a good silver watch, 
•for which he will ask you forty crowns. 

" You will want, besides," said the king, " half a dozen 
of shirts, some stockings, cravats, and pocket handkerchiefs, 
which will come to about so much. Go and purchase the 
articles, and be always exact, faithful, and discreet in my 
-service. As to means for your subsistence and sundry ex- 
penses, I allow you ten crowns per month, which will be 
sufficient to procure all you will want." 

The first thought of the young soldier, in the midst of 
his joy, was directed to his parents. " I have such abun- 
dance of money," said he., " and my father and mother are 
in the greatest necessity ! Is there no means of sending 
them the forty crowns given me for the watch, and of bor- 
rowing that sum of some of my fellow-soldiers, on the con- 
dition of repaying them at the rate of five crowns per 
month? What remains will be quite enough forneoessatfes." 

He could not resist this idea, and, accordingly, he bor- 
rowed the forty crowns among several of his fellow-soldiers. 
He procured the watch, and relieved his parents. But he 
was yet ignorant that kings know every thing, and that 
the first law imposed by Frederick on those who served 
him, was to disclose to him whatever facts they became 
acauainted with. 
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The next day, he sent for his new dependant, and said 
to him, " I gave you money to buy a watch, and you sent 
it to your parents. You supposed you were doing a noble 
action, without being conscious that it was a breach of 
your fidelity to me. It is right and meritorious to assist 
one's relations when they are indigent, and particularly 
when they are infirm or old ; to do so, is a most sacred. 
<Luty. But, at the same time, we should appropriate to 
such a purpose only what is our own. 

" In sending the money I gave you, you disposed of what 
did not belong to you. This money was not yours, since 
I gave it you only on condition that you should use it as I 
directed. It was no more than a deposit in your hands, 
and you have violated the law imposed on persons who re- 
ceive a trust. For this time, however, I pardon you, 
because your fault has arisen out of a sentiment both 
respectable and pure; out of a kind feeling, and with- 
out once reflecting on the nature of the case, as I have now 
explained it to you. 

" The borrowing of the forty crowns was an aggravation 
of your first fault ; for we should never borrow, but under 
circumstances of great necessity, what we are not sure we 
shall be able to repay. For example, how would this debt 
be paid to your comrades if you were to die, or if I were 
to dismiss yon ? On this occasion I will enable you to dis- 
charge your debt, but recollect, I absolutely forbid your 
contracting any other." 



LESSON THIRTY-THIRD. 

FREDERICK AND THE HU88AR ; OR, THE FAITHFUL AND 
AFFECTIONATE 8ERVANT. 

It was not long before Frederick felt the beneficial con- 
sequences of the kindness he had bestowed on this man. 
He was attacked by a violent fit of the gout. His physi- 
cian was sent for, who found him in a raging fever, with 
his skin extremely dry. The physician's first object was 
to bring on a perspiration, and, accordingly, he ordered 
him a potion for that purpose ; but Frederick was pos- 
sessed of the weakness of so many greaf commanders, 
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who, like Mithridates, imagine themselves excellent physi- 
cians. He insisted on knowing the ingredients of the 
potion, and immediately after declared he would not 
take it. 

He next dismissed the physician, telling him he was a 
fool. The physician informed the attendants in the ante- 
chamber that the Ring's malady was of the most serious 
nature — that it was of the highest importance to bring on 
a perspiration, but that he would take no medicine which 
would be likely to produce that effect — that he had even 
said the most affronting things to him — that, as a physi- 
cian, anxious to do his duty, and preserve, if possible, the 
life of so great a king, he would leave the necessary pre- 
scription, and it would afterwards be their part to prevail 
on the king to take it. 

He assured them that this was of the last importance, 
as nothing less than the life of the sovereign was at 
stake. He added, that should he swallow the potion, the 
greatest care should be taken to keep every part of his 
body well covered, and that some addition should be 
made to his bedclothes, till he should have perspired 
plentifully. 

The attendants, after much deliberation, decided that, 
the young hussar was the fittest person to be employed on 
this occasion, and he was accordingly appointed to watch 
by the king the same night — a charge he accepted not 
without apprehension, but without repugnance, and even 
with considerable zeal. The potion was brought about ten 
o'clock. The hussar entered the king's apartment with it 
in his hand. " What have you there ?" said the king.-!-" I 
have a potion, sire, which the physician declares to be 
absolutely necessary for your recovery." 

" I will not take it ; throw it into the fire." — " But, sire, 
it is so necessary." — "I wont take it"—*' Sire, the physi- 
cian ordered us to present it to you." — " The physician js 
a fool. I tell you I will not take it." — " Alas 1 sire, he as- 
sured us that the necessary perspiration could not be pro* 
duced without it." — " He knows not what he says ; throw 
it into the fire, and let me be quiet." 

" Ah ! sire, what shall we do ? It is of the greatest im- 
portance that you should take this potion. Was it not or- 
dered by a physician who feels a personal attachment to- 
wards your majesty ?" — " You tire my patience ; pray, 
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leave me." — " Sire, he assured us your preservation de* 
pended on your compliance." — " He is a fool ; I command 
you to withdraw, and let me be tranquil." — " Is it not our 
duty to supplicate your majesty to take a potion which can 
effect your recovery ? " 

Hie king was at length quite angry; he threatened, 
commanded, and abused every one. The young man, 
still with the potion in his hand, begged, conjured, en- 
treated, threw himself on his knees, wept; in short, he 
was not prevailed upon to desist. The contest lasted till 
midnight, when the king, absolutely exhausted, determined 
to take the potion, that he might get rid of his importuni- 
ties, and obtain some sleep. 

A short time after a new struggle arose. The medicine, 
as it began to operate, threw the king into so violent a heat, 
as to render him absolutely restless and refractory. The 
king wanted to uncover himself ; the hussar would not 
allow of it. The king threw off a counterpane ; the hussar 
put it on agahh If the king put but an arm outside the bed- 
clothes, the hussar instantly covered it as well as he could 
---constantly entreating, soliciting pardon, and bending 
over the patient, who threatened, swore, and disputed in 
vain. 

This new Struggle lasted till near three in the morning, ' 
when the perspiration made its appearance. Feeling his 
uneasiness diminish, the king, by degrees, became calmer, 
and no less sensible that both the physician and hussar 
were in the right. He said to the latter, " My good fel- 
low, I do not want you any longer ; the perspiration is 
come, and I am no longer oppressed by the violent burn- 
ing I complained of. I promise you not to uncover my- 
self anymore; you may take my word ; go, therefore, and 
take some repose, which you must stand in need of.* 

The hussar made as if he obeyed, but retired to a cor- 
ner of the room, where, without being perceived, he con- 
tinued to watch the king till he fell fast asleep. By day- 
light, his majesty found himself much better, when he 
dressed himself, and, sending fox* the hussar, he said to 
him, " You are an excellent lad ; you do your duty faith- 
fully t you- have served me on this occasion with the 
greatest zeal, and I am much satisfied with you. Here 
are fifty ducats. You may send them to your parents, if 
you like it." 
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LESSON THIRTY-FOURTH. 

LOVE IS ETERNAL. 

They sin who tell us love can die. 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell. 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 

Earthly these passions of the earth, 

They perish where they have their birth ; 

But love is indestructible, 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest* 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there. 

Oh ! when her mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of wo r the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, ♦* 

An overpayment of delight I 



LESSON THIRTY-FIFTH. 

MAGNANIMOUS CONDUCT. 

At the time the Russian troops were in Holstein (says 
Captain Bruce), General Baiir, who commanded the ca- 
valry, and was himself a soldier of fortune, his family or 
country being a secret to everybody, took an opportunity 
to discover himself, which surprised and pleased those who 
were about him. Being encamped near Husum, in Hol- 
stein, he invited all his field-officers and some others to 
dine with him, and sent his adjutant to bring a miller and 
his wife, who lived in the neighbourhood, to the enter- 
tainment. 

The poor couple came, very much afraid of the Musco- 
vite general, and were quite confused when they appeared 
before him, which perceiving, he bade them make them- 
selves quite easy, for he only meant to show them kind- 
ness, and had sent for them to dine with him that day, and 
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talked with them familiarly about the country. The din- 
ner being set, he placed the miller and his wife next to 
himself, one on each hand, at the head of the table, and 
paid great attention to them, inviting them to make free 
and eat hearty. 

In the course of the entertainment, he asked the miller 
a great many questions about his family and his relations. 
The miller told him that he was the eldest son of his 
father, who had been also a miller, at the same mill he 
then possessed ; that he had two brothers, tradesmen, and 
one sister, married to a tradesman ; that his own family 
consisted of one son and three daughters. 

The general asked him if he never had any other brother 
than those he had mentioned. He replied, he had once 
another, but he was dead many years ago ; for they had 
never heard of him since he enlisted, and went away with 
soldiers, when he was very young, and he must certainly 
have been killed in the wars. The general observing the 
company much surprised at his behaviour to these people, 
thinking he did it by way of diversion, said to them, 
" Gentlemen, you have always been very curious to know 
who and whence I am ; I now inform you, this is the place 
of my nativity, and you have now heard, from this my 
elder brother, what my family is." 

And then turning towards the miller and his wife, he 
embraced them very affectionately, telling them he was 
their supposed dead brother ; and, to confirm it, he re- 
lated everything that had happened in the family before 
he left it. The general invited them all to dine with him 
next day at the miller's, where a plentiful entertainment 
was provided, and told them that was the nouse where he 
was born. General Baur then made a generous pro- 
vision for all his relations, and sent to Berlin, for his edu- 
cation, the miller's only son, who turned out an accom- 
plished young man. 



LESSON THIRTY-SIXTH. 

SMILES AND TEAKS. 

Speechless interpreters of thought, 

And feeling's hidden dower ; 
With eloquence resistless fraught, 

How touching is your power I 
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In joy's ecstatic mood, what tone 

To gladness can beguile, 
With fascination of its own, 

like rapture's silent smile ? 

In anguish, what can more reveai 

Than all that meets the ear ? 
What but the eloquent appeal 

Of sorrow's silent tear! 

In love, to those who truly know 

What smiles and tears can say. 
More of the hidden heart they show 

Than language can convey. 

And in that purer element, 

Ethereal and divine, 
Which thought and feeling represent 

As worship's- purest shrine ; 

Far, far beyond the influence 

That rhetoric most reveres, 
The spirif s holier eloquence, 

Of silent smiles and tears. 

The patient sufferer's smile, when born 

Of faith, to God is dear ; 
Nor will his mercy ever scorn 

Contrition's voiceless tear ! 



LESSON THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

GEBMAN NOBLEMAN. 

The Germans of rank and fortune were formerly re- 
markable for the custom of having their sons instructed in 
some mechanical business, by which they might be habi- 
tuated to a spirit of industry, secured from the miseries of 
idleness, and qualified, in case of necessity, to support them- 
selves and their families. A striking proof of the utility 
of this custom occurs in the following narrative. 

A young German nobleman of great merit and talents 
paid his addresses to an accomplished young lady of the 
Palatinate, and applied to her father for his consent to 
marry her. The old nobleman, amongst other observa- 
tions, asked him how he expected to maintain his daugh- 
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ter. The young man, surprised at such a question, ob- 
served that his possessions were known to be ample, and 
as secure as the honours of his family. 

" All this is very true," replied the father ; " but you 
well know that our country has suffered much from wars 
and devastation, and that new events of this nature may 
sweep away all your estate, and render you destitute. 
To keep you no longer in suspense," continued the father, 
with great politeness and affection, " I have seriously re- 
solved never to marry my daughter to any person, who, 
whatever may be hi§ honours or property, does not possess 
some mechanical art, by which he may be able to support 
her, in case of unforeseen events." 

The young nobleman, deeply affected with his determi- 
nation, was silent for a few moments, when, recovering 
himself, he declared that he believed his happiness so much 
depended on the proposed union, that no difficulty or sub- 
missions, consistent with his honour, should prevent him 
from endeavouring to accomplish it. He begged to know 
whether he might be allowed six months to acquire the 
knowledge of some manual art. The father, pleased with 
the young man's resolution and affection for his daughter, 
consented to the proposal, and pledged his honour that the 
marriage should take place, if, at the expiration of the time 
limited, he should succeed in his undertaking. 

Animated by the tenderest regard, and by a high sense 
of the happiness he hoped to enjoy, he went immediately 
into Flanders, engaged himself to a white twig basket- 
maker, and applied every power of ingenuity and industry 
to become skilled in the business. He soon obtained a 
complete knowledge of the art ; and, before the expiration 
of the time proposed, returned, and brought with him, as 
specimens of his skill, several baskets, adapted to fruit, 
flowers, and needlework. 

These were presented to the young lady, and universally 
admired for the delicacy and perfection of the workman- 
ship. Nothing now remained to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the noble youth's wishes, and the marriage was 
solemnised to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The young eouple lived several years in affluence, and 
seemed, by their virtues and moderation, to have secured 
the favours of fortune. But the ravages of war at length, 
extended themselves to the Palatinate. Both the families 
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were driven from the country, and their estates forfeited. 
And now opens a most interesting scene. 

The young nobleman commenced his trade of basket- 
making, and, by his superior skill in the art, soon com- 
manded extensive business. For many years he liberally 
supported, not only his own family, but also that of the 
good old nobleman, his father-in-law, and enjoyed the 
high satisfaction of contributing, by his own industry, to 
the happiness of connexions doubly endeared to him by 
their misfortunes, and who otherwise would have sunk 
into the miseries of neglect and indigence, sharpened by 
the remembrance of better days. 



LESSON THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
O the pain, the bliss of dying 1 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark! they whisper; angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away." 
What is this absorbs me quite; 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, ' 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyes f my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount ! I fly ! 
O Grave 1 where is thy victory ? 

O Death! where is thy sting? 



LESSON THIRTY-NINTH. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 

Mary possessed few qualities either estimable or ami- 
able. Her person was as Ifttle engaging as her manner ; 
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and, amidst the complication of vices which entered into 
her composition, obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, we 
scarcely find any virtue but sincerity, unless we add vigour 
of mind — a quality which seems to have been inherent in 
her family. During this queen's reign, persecution for 
religion was carried to the most' terrible height. The 
mild counsels of Cardinal Pole, who was inclined to tole- 
ration, were overruled by Gardner and Bonner, and mul- 
titudes of all conditions, ages, and sexes, were committed 
to the flames. 

The persecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of St 
Paul's, a man equally distinguished by his piety and learn- 
ing, but whose domestic situation, it was hoped, would 
bring him to compliance. He had a wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved, and ten children ; yet did he continue firm in 
his principles. And such was his serenity after condem- 
nation, that the jailers, it is said, awaked him from a sound 
sleep when the hour of his execution approached. He 
suffered at Smithfield. 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was condemned at the 
same time with Rogers, but was sent to his own diocese to 
be punished, in order to strike the greater terror into his 
flock. His constancy at his death, however, had a very 
contrary effect. It was a scene of consolation to Hooper 
to die in their sight, bearing testimony to that doctrine 
which he had formerly taught among them ; and he con- 
tinued to exhort them till his tongue, swollen by the 
violence of his agony, denied him utterance. 

Ferrar, bishop of St David's, also suffered this terrible 
punishment in his own diocese; and Ridley, bishop of 
London, and Latimer, formerly bishop of Worcester, two 
prelates, venerable by their years, their learning, and their 
piety, perished together in the same fire at Oxford, sup- 
porting each other's constancy by their mutual exhorta- 
tions. Latimer, when tied to the stake, called to his 
companion, " Be of good cheer, my brother; we shall this 
day kindle such a flame in England, as, I trust in God, 
will never be extinguished." 

Sanders, a respectable clergyman, was committed to 
the flames at Coventry. A pardon was offered him, if he 
would recant; but he rejected it with disdain, and em- 
braced the stake, saying, " Welcome, cross of Christ ! 
welcome, everlasting life I" 
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Oranmer had less courage at first. Terrified by the 
prospect of those tortures which awaited him, or overcome 
by the fond love of life, and by the flattery of artful men, 
who pompously represented the dignities to which his cha- 
racter still entitled him, if he would merit them by a re- 
cantation, he agreed, in an unguarded hour, to subscribe to 
the required doctrines. 

But the court, no less perfidious than cruel, determined 
that this recantation should avail him nothing; that he 
should acknowledge his errors in the church before the 
people, and afterwards be led to execution. Whether 
Cranmer received secret intelligence of their design, or 
repented of his weakness, or both, is uncertain, but he 
surprised the audience by a declaration very different from 
what was expected. 

After explaining his sense of what he owed to God and 
his sovereign, " There is one miscarriage in my life," said 
he, "of which, above all others, I severely repent; and 
that is, the insincere declaration of faith to which I 
had the weakness to subscribe. But I take this oppor- 
tunity of atoning for my error, by a sincere and open 
recantation, and am willing to seal with my blood that 
doctrine which I firmly believe to be communicated from 
heaven." 

As his hand, he added, had erred, by betraying his 
heart, it should first be punished by a severe but just 
doom. He accordingly stretched it out as soon as he 
came to the stake, and, without discovering, either by 
his looks or motions, the least sign of weakness, or even 
feeling, he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 
sumed. 

His thoughts, to use the words of an elegant and learned 
historian, appeared to be totally occupied in reflecting on 
his former faults; and he called aloud several times, 
" This hand has offended 1 this wicked hand has offended 1" 
When it dropped off, he discovered a serenity in his coun- 
tenance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to divine justice the 
instrument of his crime. And when the fire attacked his 
body, his soul, totally collected within itself, seemed supe- 
rior to every external accident, and altogether inaccessible 
to pain. 
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LESSON FORTIETH. 

THE ORPHAN. 

Where shall the child of sorrow find 
A place for calm repose ? 

Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the orphan's woes ! 

What friend have I in heaven or earth, 
What friend to trust, but thee ? 

My father's dead, my mother's dead, 
My God, remember me ! 

Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 
And bid my troubles cease; 

In thee the fatherless shall find 
Both mercy, grace, and peace. 

I've not a secret care or pain, 
But he that secret knows — 

Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the orphan's woes ! 



LESSON FORTY-FIEST. 

LION AND DOG. 

It was customary for those who were unable to pay six- 
pence for the sight of the wild beasts in the Tower, to 
bring a dog or a cat as a gift to the beasts, in lieu of money 
to the keeper. Among others, a man had brought a 
pretty black spaniel, which was thrown into the cage of 
the great lion. Immediately the little animal trembled 
and shivered, crouched, and threw itself on its back, put 
forth its tongue, and held up its paws, as if praying for 
mercy. 

In the meantime, the lion, instead of devouring it, turned 
it over with one paw, and then turned it with the other. 
He smelled it, and seemed desirous of courting a further 
acquaintance. The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large 
mess of his own family dinner ; but the lion kept aloof, 
and refused to eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and inviting 
him, as it were, to be his taster. 

At length, the little animal's fears being somewhat 
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abated, and his appetite quickened by the smell of the 
victuals, he approached slowly, and, with trembling, ven- 
tured to eat. The lion then advanced gently, and began 
to partake, and they finished their meal very quietly to- 
gether. 

From this day, a strict friendship commenced between 
them, consisting of great affection and tenderness on the 
part of the lion, and of the utmost confidence and boldness 
on the part of the dog; insomuch that he would lay him- 
self down to sleep within the fangs and under the jaws of 
his terrible patron. 

In about twelve months, the little spaniel sickened and 
died. For a time, the lion did not appear to conceive 
otherwise than that his favourite was asleep. He would 
continue to smell him, and then would stir him with his 
nose, and turn him over with his paws. 

But, finding that all his efforts to wake him were vain, 
he would traverse his cage from end to end at a swift and 
uneasy pace. He would then stop, and look down upon 
him with a fixed and drooping regard, and again lift up 
his head, and roar for several minutes as the sound of dis- 
tant thunder. 

They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcass from 
him. He watched it continually, and would* suffer nothing 
to touch it. The keeper then endeavoured to tempt him 
with a variety of food, but he turned from all that was 
offered, with loathing. 

They then put several living dogs in his cage, which he 
tore in pieces, but left their members on the floor. His 
passions being thus inflamed, he would grapple at the bars 
of his cage, as if enraged at his restraint from tearing 
those around him to pieces. 

Again, as if quite spent, he would stretch himself by 
the remains of his beloved associate, lay his paws upon 
him, and take him to his bosom, and then utter his 
grief in deep and melancholy roaring, for the loss of his 
little playfellow, his late friend, the only companion of 
his den. 

For five days he thus languished, and gradually declined, 
without taking any sustenance or admitting any comfort, 
till one morning he was found dead, with his head reclined 
on the carcass of his little friend. They were both interred 
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LESSON FORTY-SECOND. 

THE MOUSE'S PETITION. 

Found in the trap, where he had been confined all night by Dr Priestly, 
for the sake of making experiments with different kinds of air. 

O hear a pensive prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries ! 

For here, forlorn and sad, I sit, 

Within the wiry grate ; • 
And tremble at th' approaching morn, 

Which brings impending fete. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glowM, 

And spurn'd a tyrant's chain, 
Let not thy strong oppressive force 

A freeborn mouse detain ! 

O do not stain with guiltless blood 

Thy hospitable hearth ; 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betrayed 

A prize so little worth. 

The scattered gleanings of a feast 

My frugal meals supply; 
But if thine unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny, — 

The cheerful light, the vital air, 

Are blessings widely given ; 
Let nature's commoners enjoy 

The common gifts of Heaven. 

The well-taught philosophic mind 

To all compassion gives ; 
Casts round the world an equal eye, 

And feels for all that lives. 

If mind, — as ancient sages taught, — 

A never dying flame, 
Still shifts through matter's varying forms 

In every form the same ; 
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Beware, lest, in the worm you crush, 

A brother's soul you find ; 
And tremble lest thy luckless hand 

Dislodge a kindred mind. 

Or, if this transient gleam of day 

Be all of life we share, 
Let pity plead within thy breast 

That little all to spare. 

So may thy hospitable board 
With health and peace be crown'd, 

And every charm of heartfelt ease 
Beneath thy roof be found. 

So, when destruction lurks unseen, 
Which men, like mice, may share, 

May some kind angel clear thy path, 
And break the hidden snare ! 



LESSON FORTY-THIRD. 

LOUIS XII. OF FRANCE. 

When Louis XII. had, by employing every engine of 
violence and policy, accomplished his designs, he fell into 
a lingering disorder, which warned him of his approaching 
dissolution. But, although he seemed to expect the stroke 
of death, with those horrors of mind that result from a 
consciousness of guilt and apprehensions of punishment, 
he resolved to support to the last moment his absolute 
power, and provided, by every possible means, against any 
attempts which the languid state of his health might 
encourage his nobles to make against his authority. 

Concealing as much as possible his sickness, and causing 
reports of his convalescence to be daily circulated, he shut 
himself up in a castle, which he caused to be encompassed 
with massive bars of iron, of an extraordinary thickness, 
and at every corner were watch-towers, strongly guarded 
with soldiers. 

The gate was shut, and the bridge drawn up every night ; 
and, throughout the whole day, the captains guarded their 
posts with the same vigilance as in a place closely besieged. 
Within this impregnable fortress, Louis bade defiance to 
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every mode of attack, while all the powers of medicine, 
every allurement of the sense, and all the inventions of. 
superstition, were employed to promote his recovery. 

Sacred relics were brought from various parts, that 
their effects on his health might be tried ; and St Francis, 
of Paul, was invited from Calabria, in order to restore by 
his prayers the shattered frame of the monarch. The 
powers of music were employed to revive his spirits, and the 
most beautiful girls were procured to dance in his presence, 
to the sound of various instruments, for his amusement. 

In spite, however, of all his precautions and endeavours, 
death, that irresistible assailant, whose entrance, all his 
iron bars, strong walls, and wide ditches could not prevent, 
made Louis his prey, on the 30th of August, a.d. 1483, in 
the sixty-first year of his age, and when the twenty-second 
of his reign wanted only fifteen days of its expiration. 



LESSON FORTY-FOURTH. 

WHAT 18 LIFE ? 

A cloudy day, lit up by transient gleams ; 

The fearful brightness of a shooting star ; 
The dazzling loveliness of fleeting dreams, 

Which frowning phantoms in succession mar, 
Such, such is life ! 

A bowl which sparkles brightly at its brim, 
But soon upon the sated palate palls ; 

A sunbright view, which shadows quickly dim ; 
A strain, whose music on no echo falls ; 
Such, such is life t 

O for a state more glorious far than this ! 

Where mutability no more is known ; 
But souls redeemed, partaking heavenly bliss, 

With humble gratitude and praise may own ; 
This, this is life I 



LESSON FORTY-FIFTH. 

CHARLES XH. AND HIS SOLDIER. 

It is well known under what severe discipline the troops 
of Charles XII. were kept; that they never pillaged towns 
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taken by assault, before they received permission; that 
they even then plundered in a regular manner, and left off 
at the first signal. 

The Swedes boast to this day of the discipline which 
they observed in Saxony, while the Saxons complain of the 
terrible outrages they committed ; contradictions which" 
it would be impossible to reconcile, were it not known how 
differently different men behold the same object. It was 
scarcely possible but that the conquerors would sometimes 
abuse their rights, as the conquered would take the 
slightest injuries for the most enormous outrages. 

One day, as the king was riding near Leipsic, a Saxon 
peasant came and threw himself at his feet, beseeching him 
to grant him justice on a grenadier, who had just taken 
from him what was designed for his family's dinner. The 
king immediately caused the soldier to be brought to him. 
" Is it true," said he, with a stern countenance, " that you 
have robbed this man ?" 

" Sire," said the soldier, " I have not done him so much 
injury as you have done his master ; you have taken from 
him a kingdom, I have taken from this fellow nothing but 
a turkey." The king gave the peasant ten ducats with 
his own hand, and pardoned the soldier for the wit and 
boldness of his reply 5 saying to him, " Remember, friend, 
that, if I have taken a kingdom from Augustus, I have 
kept nothing to myself." 



LESSON FORTY-SIXTH. 

THE HUMAN PARADOX. 

How poor ! how rich ! how abject ! how august ! 
How complicate ! how wonderful is man I 
How passing wonder He who made him such I 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 
From different natures, marvellously mixed, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds I 
Distinguish'd link in being's endless chain I 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt ! 
Though sullied and dishonour'd, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! ^ JQ&k 
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A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself. 

And in myself am lost ! At home a stranger, 

Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 

And wondering at her own : how reason reels ! 

O what a miracle to man is man ! 

Triumphantly distressed, what joy, what dread ! 

Alternately transported and alarm'd ! 

What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 

An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 

Legions of angels can't confine me there. 



LESSON FORTY- SEVENTH. 

CHARLES XII. AND HIS SECRETARY. 

One day, as the ting was dictating some letters to hi* 
secretary, to be sent to Sweden, a bomb fell on the 
house, pierced the roof, and burst near the apartment in 
which he was. One half of the floor was shattered to 
pieces; the closet where the king was employed, being 
partly formed out of a thiek wall, did not suffer by the ex- 
plosion; and, by an astonishing piece of fortune, none of the 
splinters that flew about in the air, entered at the closet 
door, which happened to be open. 

The report of the bomb, and the noise it occasioned in 
the house, which seemed ready to tumble, made the secre- 
tary drop his pen. " What is the matter," said the king, 
with a placid air, " why do you not write?" The secre- 
tary could only say, " Ah, sire, the bomb !" " Well, " re- 
plied the king, " what has the bomb to do with the letter 
I am dictating to you ? Go on." 



LESSON FORTY-EIGHTH. 

THE TIMEPIECE. 

The clock strikes one : we take no note of time, 

But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours ; 

Where are they ? with the years beyond the flood ; 
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It is the signal that demands despatch ; 

How much is to be done ! my hopes and fears 

Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 

Lookxlown — on what? a fathomless abyss; 

A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 



LESSON FORTY-NINTH. 

HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 

A great inundation having taken place in the north of 
Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, fol- 
lowed by a speedy thaw, the bridge near Verona was car- 
ried off by the flood, except the middle part, on which was 
the house of the toll-gatherer, who, with his whole family, 
thus remained imprisoned by the waves, and in momentary 
danger of destruction. 

They were discovered from the banks, stretching forth 
their hands, screaming, and imploring succour, while frag- 
ments of this remaining arch were continually dropping 
into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman who was present, 
held out a purse of one hundred sequins, as a reward to 
any adventurer who would take a boat and deliver the un- 
happy family. 

But the risk was so great, of being borne down by the 
rapidity of the stream, of being dashed against the frag- 
ments of the bridge, or of being crushed by the falling 
stones, that not one in the vast number of spectators had 
courage enough to attempt such an exploit. 

A peasant passing along was informed of the proffered 
reward. Immediately jumping into a boat, he, by strength 
of oars, gained the middle of the river, brought his boat 
under the pile, and the whole family safely descended by 
means of a rope. "Courage!" cried he; "now you are 
safe." By a still more strenuous effort, and great strength 
of arm, he brought the boat and family to the shore. 

"Brave fellow!" exclaimed the nobleman, banding him 
the purse, " here is the promised recompense." — " I shall 
never expose my life for money," answered the peasant ; 
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" my labour is a sufficient livelihood for myself, my wife, 
and children. Give the purse to this poor family, which 
has lost all." 



' LESSON FIFTIETH. 

PAUL OP THE LEAF. 

See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and witherM, to the ground ; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and solemn sound : 

" Sons of Adam (once in Eden, 
When, like us, he blighted fell), 

Hear the lecture wo are reading, 
'Tis, alas ! the truin we tell. 

" Virgins, much, too much presuming 
On your boasted white and red ; 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Number'd now among the dead. 

" Youths, though yet no losses grieve yen, 
Gay in health, and many a grace ; 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you ; 
Summer gives to autumn place. 

" Yearly in our course returning, 

Messengers of shortest stay ; 
Thus we preach this truth concerning, 

Heaven and earth shall pass away. 

" On the Tree of Life eternal, 
Man, let all thy hopes be stay'd ; 

Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears a leaf that shall not fade." 



LESSON FIFTY-FIRST. 

COURAGE AND GENEROSITY. 

Forgiveness of injuries, and a merciful disposition to- 
wards those who have injured us, is an infallible mark of 
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a great and noble mind, and is our indispensable duty as 
reasonable creatures, but more so as Christians. There is 
no instance more applicable to this point than that in the 
life of the Marquis de Renty. 

This illustrious nobleman was a soldier and a Christian, 
and had a peculiar felicity in reconciling the seeming op- 
position between the two different characters. While he 
commanded in the French army, he had the misfortune to 
receive a challenge from a person of distinction in the same 
service. 

The marquis returned answer, by the person that brought 
the challenge, that he was ready to convince the gentle- 
man that he was in the wrong, and, if he could not satisfy 
him, he was willing to ask his pardon. The other, not 
satisfied with this answer, insisted upon his meeting him 
with the sword. 

To this, he answered that he was resolved not to do it, 
for God and the king had forbidden it ; otherwise, he would 
have him know, that all the endeavours he had used to 
pacify him, did not proceed from any fear of him, but of 
the Almighty, and his displeasure ; that he should go every 
day about his usual business, and, if he were assaulted, 
he should make him repent of it. 

The angry man not being able to provoke the marquis 
to a duel, and meeting him one day by chance, drew his 
sword and attacked him, who immediately wounded and 
disarmed both him and his second, with the assistance of a 
servant by whom he was attended. 

But then did this worthy nobleman show the difference 
between a brutish and a true Christian courage : for he led 
them to his tent, refreshed them with wine and cordials, 
caused their wounds to be dressed, and their swords to be 
restored to them, and dismissed them with Christian and 
friendly advice, and was never heard to mention the affair 
afterwards to his nearest friends. 

It was a usual saying of his, that there was more true 
courage and generosity in bearing and forgiving an injury 
for the love of God, than in requiting it with another ; in 
suffering rather than revenging — because the thing was 
much more difficult ; that wolves and bears had courage 
enough, but it was a brutish courage ; whereas ours should 
be such as becomes reasonable creatures, and disciples of 
the benevolent Redeemer. 
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LESSON FIFTY-SECOND. 

THE GOLDEN MEAN. 

Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 

Of adverse fortune's power : 
Not always tempt the distant deep, 
Nor always timorously creep 

Along the treacherous shore. 

He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbittering all his state. 

The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of wintry blast ; the loftiest tower 

Comes heaviest to the ground ; 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round. 

The well-inform'd philosopher 
Rejoices with a wholesome fear, 

And hopes in spite of pain : 
If winter bellow from the north, 
Soon the sweet spring comes dancing forth, 

And nature laughs again. 

What if thine heaven be overcast ? 
The dark appearance will not last ; 

Expect a brighter sky ; 
The god that strings the silver bow 
Awakes, sometimes, the muses too, 

And lays his arrows by. 

If hindrances obstruct thy way, 
Thy magnanimity display ; 

And let thy strength be seen : 
But oh ! if fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvass in. 
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LESSON FIFTY-THIBD. 

THE REFORMED ROBBER* 

It was a custom with Archbishop Sharpe, in his jour- 
neys, generally to have a saddle-horse attending his car- 
riage, that, in case of feeling fatigued with sitting, he might 
take the refreshment of a ride. In his advanced age, and 
a few years before his death, as he was going in this man- 
ner to his episcopal residence, and was got a mile or two 
in advance of his carriage, a decently dressed good looking 
young man, on horseback, came up to him, and, with a 
trembling hand, and faltering tone of voice, presented a 
pistol to his grace's breast, demanding his money. 

The archbishop, with great composure, turned round, 
and, looking steadfastly at him, desired that he would re- 
move that dangerous weapon and tell him fairly his con- 
dition. " Sir, sir," cried the youth, with great agitation, 
" no words ; 'tis not a time for words now : your money 
instantly." — " Hear me, young man," said the venerable 
prelate ; " come on with me. I, you see, am a very old 
man, and my life is of little consequence ; yours seems far 
otherwise. I am Sharpe, the archbishop of York ; my 
carriage and servants are behind ; but conceal your per- 
turbations, and tell me who you are and what money you 
want, and, on the word of my character, I will not injure 
you, but prove a friend. Here, take this," giving him a 
purse of money ; " and now tell me how much you want to 
make you independent of so dangerous and destructive a 
course as you are now engaged in." 

" Oh, sir," replied the man, " I detest the business as 
much as you do; I am — but — but — at home there are 
creditors who will not wait ; fifty pounds, my lord, would 
indeed do what no thought or tongue besides my own can 
feel or express." 

"Well, sir, I take it at your word; and, upon my 
honour, if you will compose yourself for a day or two, and 

then call on me at , what I have now given you 

shall be made up to that sum ; trust me, I will not deceive 
you." 

The highwayman looked at him, was silent, and went 
off; and, at the time appointed, actually waited on the 
archbishop, received the money, and assured his lordship 
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that he hoped his words had left impressions which no in- 
ducement could ever efface. Nothing more transpired of 
him for a year and a half; when, one morning, a person 
knocked at his grace's gate, and, with a peculiar earnest- 
ness of voice and countenance, desired to see him. 

The archbishop ordered the stranger to be introduced. 
He had scarcely entered the room when his countenance 
changed, his knees tottered, and he sunk almost breathless 
on the floor. On recovering, he requested an audience in 
private. This being granted, he said, " My lord, you can- 
not have forgotten the circumstance of relieving a high- 
wayman. God and gratitude will never suffer it to be 
obliterated from my mind. In me, my lord, you now be- 
hold that once most wretched of mankind ; but now, by 
your inexpressible humanity, rendered equal, perhaps supe- 
rior to millions. Oh, my lord, 'tis you, 'tis you that have 
saved me, body and soul ; 'tis you that have saved a much 
loved wife, and a little brood of children, whom I love 
dearer than my own life. 

" Here, my lord, is the fifty pounds ; but never shall I 
find language to express what I feel ; God is your witness, 
your deed itself is your glory ; and may heaven be your 
present and everlasting reward." The archbishop was re- 
fusing the money, when the gentleman added, " My lord, 
I was the younger son of a wealthy man ; your grace knew 

him, I am sure, my name is ; my marriage alienated 

the affections of my father, who left me to sorrow and 
penury. 

" My distresses — but your grace already knows to what 
they drove me. A month since, my brother died, a bache- 
lor, and intestate; his fortune has become mine; and I, 
spared and preserved by your goodness from an ignomi- 
nious death, am now the most penitent, the most grateful, 
and the happiest of human beings." 



LESSON FIFTY-FOURTH. 

THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 
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Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
When heaven is filled with music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wand'ring in the wood, 

To pull the flowers so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 

Them fl/st the vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year i 

could I fly, Td fly with thee ; 

We'd make, with social win& 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 



LESSON FIFTY-FIFTH. 

THE DUKE OP SAXONY. 

Henry, duke of Saxony, wa» by nature fierce and 
haughty , eager in his pursuits, impatient of disappointment 
or control. The outrages committed by this prince were 
without end ; everything was sacrificed to his lust, cruelty, 
and ambition; and, at his court, beauty, riches, honour) 
became the greatest misfortunes. 

His horrid enormities filled him with suspicion. At 
enmity with every one, and least of all at peace with him- 
self, feeling the agonies of a reproving conscience, which 
haunted him when waking, and left him not when asleep, 
in a melancholy fit, under the impression of a wicked 
action recently perpetrated, he dreamed that the tutelar 
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angel of the country stood before him, with anger in his 
looks, mixed with some degree of pity. " Ill-fated wretch !" 
said the apparition, " listen to the awful command I bear." 
Upon this the angel reached a scroll of paper, and vanished. 
The scroll contained the following words, After six. 

Here the dream ended ; for the impression it made broke 
his rest. The prince awaked in the greatest consterna- 
tion, deeply struck with the vision. He was convinced 
that the whole was from God, to prepare him for death, 
which he concluded was to happen in six months, perhaps 
in six days ; and that this time was allotted him to make 
his peace with his Maker, by an unfeigned repentance of 
all his crimes. 

Thus, in the utmost torments of mind, six days, six 
weeks, and six months passed away; but death did not 
follow. Now he concluded that six years were to be the 
period of his miserable life. Hitherto, the supposed short- 
ness of his warning had not left it in his power to repair 
the many injuries he had committed, which was the great- 
est load upon his mind. Now he resolved to make the 
most ample reparation. 

In this state of mind, when hope prevailed, and some 
beams of 1 sunshine appeared breaking through the cloud, 
he addressed his Maker in a solemn and fervent prayer. 
His first endeavours were to regain the confidence of his 
nobles and love of his people. With unremitting applica- 
tion, he attended to their good ; and soon felt that satis- 
faction in considering himself as their father, which he 
never knew while he considered them as his slaves. 

After tasting such misery, how did he bless the happy 
change! Now, always calm and serene, diffusive bene- 
volence gilded every thought of his heart and action of his 
Bfe. It was his delight to be seen, and to lay open his 
whole soul, for in it dwelt harmony and peace. 

Fame blazed his virtues all around ; in distant regions 
was the good prince known, where his vices had never 
reached. In all disputes, he was the constant mediator 
between sovereigns, and between them and their subjects, 
and he gained more authority over neighbouring princes by 
esteem and reverence, than they had over their subjects. 

In this manner elapsed the six years, till the fatal period 
came. The vision was fulfilled ; but very differently from 
what was expected. For, at this precise period, a vacancy 
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happening, he was unanimously elected Emperor of Qer~ 



LESSON FIFTY-SIXTH. 

FATAL PRESUMPTION. 

[An Account of two English Lords, who were swallowed np in the 
Falls of the Rhine.] 

When, the following day, I passed through Lauffenhurg, 
I left my carriage, and walked over the bridge, in company 
with a man of the place, who, seeing me look with great 
attention at the Rhine, foaming through the arches, over 
a bed of rocks, said to me, pointing with his hand to a 
sharp angle, " There the two English lords were swallowed 
up." This was in fact the place where, a few months ago, 
Lord M and Mr B met with so deplorable an end. 

When one sees the rapid and deep course of the Rhine 
at this place, dashing its water through a narrow bed of 
rocks, which present, for three hundred yards, acute and 
sharp winding angles, it is not easy to believe that so des- 
perate an attempt would have been hazarded, as that which 
cost those unfortunate young men their lives. They were 
travellers. The beauty of the country tempted them to 
stop for a few days at Lauffenburg. The novelty and 
danger of this unattempted navigation, excited in them 
the wish to do what other people deemed impossible. 

The moment their idea was known, it was strongly op- 
posed ; and the opposition only served to confirm them in 
their purpose. They proceeded, however, with some cau- 
tion. They first pushed an empty boat into the stream, 
and, unfortunately for them, and incredible as it appeared 
to the spectators, who had crowded both sides of the Rhine 
to see this experiment, the boat went through undamaged. 
This success, achieved in the presence of five hundred 
people, was a spur to the foolish pride of the two young 
Englishmen, who thought that they could not now relin- 
quish their scheme without being laughed at. A second 
boat was prepared, and the next morning appointed for the 
experiment. 

Deputations were sent to them from the magistrates, 
who strongly remonstrated against the guilty madness of 
the enterprise, but without effect. Next came some of the 
clergy, to warn against perdition, and to prophesy certain 
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death. Their efforts were equally unsuccessful ; and, on 
the appointed morning, they sallied forth, both dressed in 
white waistcoats, without coats, and slippers. They gave 
their money and watches to their servants: they knew, 
therefore, that there was a great chance of death- 
Mr B went to the boat with a heavy heart, and 

even said he would not go, and remonstrated with Lord 

M ; but his lordship jumped into the boat, and said 

he would go alone ; upon which poor Mr B , unwill- 
ing to leave hia friend, went in after him. They pushed 
off. They had each a long pole, with which they hoped 
te keep the boat clear of the rocks. On both shores stood 
an overawed multitude, some crying, all vociferating en- 
treaties to desist, and not to rush into eternity. 

It was now too late; no human strength could have 
stopped the boat, when once it had got into the rapid cur- 
rent. To the amazement of the trembling spectators, they 
went unhurt over the first breakers, and, rushing into the 
foaming torrent, evaded the first threatening angle. Life 
was then, for a few seconds, once more in their power. 
They might have jumped on the rocks, from which they 
were not more than three or four feet distant. 'The 
people on the shore screamed out to them to do it ; instead 
of which, elated with this momentary success, they huzzaed, 
and waved their hats. 

Alas ! blind, unfortunate youths 1 that salute was a last 
farewell to this world ; they were just plunging into eter- 
nity. With the swiftness of an arrow, they were carried 
to a tremendous vortex; their boat was instantly overset; 
they struggled for a short time against the roaring billows, 
swam even the space- of two hundred yards on their backs, 
calling out for help and mercy. No help could be given. 
The distressed multitude gazed on them, as they passed, 
and saw them swallowed up — never to appear again. 

I did not hear this affecting narrative with a dry eye. 
The man who gave me the particulars of it, had been him- 
self a witness of the whole, and was much agitated on 
recounting it. He told me, that not so much as a button 
of their waistcoat had been seen afterwards; and that 
two English gentlemen, who had come on purpose from 
England, had stayed at Lauffenburg some weeks, endea- 
vouring, by every possible contrivance, to find their re- 
mains! but they had no success. 
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LESSON FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

virtue is The best treasure. 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heaven ; a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
Exalts great nature's favourites ; a wealth 
That ne^er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Kiches are oft by guilt and baseness earned. 
But for one end, one much neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fairest light ; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 



LESSON FIFTY-EIGHTH. 

BOERHAAVE. 

Herman Boerhaave, one of the greatest physicians, and 
best of men, was born in Holland, in the year 1668. This 
illustrious person, whose name has spread throughout the 
world, and who left, at his death, above two hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, was, at his first setting out in life, 
obliged to teach the mathematics to obtain a necessary 
support. His abilities, industry, and great merit, soon 
gained him friends, placed him in easy circumstances, and 
enabled him to be bountiful to others. 

The knowledge and learning of this great man, however 
uncommon, hold, in his character, but the second place ; 
his virtue was yet more uncommon than his literary 
attainments. He was an admirable example of temper- 
ance, fortitude, humility, and devotion. His piety, and a 
religious sense of his dependence on God, formed the basis 
of all his virtues, and the principle of his whole conduct. 

He was too sensible of his weakness, to ascribe anything 
to himself, or to conceive that he could subdue passion, or 
withstand temptation by his own natural power ; he attri- 
buted every good thought, and every laudable action, to 
the Father of goodness. 
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Being once asked by a friend, who had often admired his 
patience under great provocations, whether he had ever 
been under the influence of anger, and by what means he 
had so entirely suppressed that impetuous and ungovern- 
able passion, he answered, with the utmost frankness and 
sincerity, that he was naturally quick of resentment, but 
that he had, by daily prayer and meditation, at length 
attained to this mastery over himself. 

As soon as he rose in the morning, it was, through life, 
his daily practice to retire for an hour to private prayer 
and meditation ; this, he often told his friends, gave him 
spirit and vigour in the business of the day, and this he 
therefore recommended as the best rule of life ; for nothing, 
he knew, can support the soul, in all its distresses, but 
confidence in the Supreme Being ; nor can a steady and 
rational magnanimity flow from any other source than a 
consciousness of the divine favour. 

He asserted, on all occasions, the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. The excellency of the Christian reli- 
gion was the frequent subject of his conversation. A strict 
obedience to the doctrine, and a diligent imitation of the . 
example of our blessed Saviour, he often declared to be 
the foundation of true tranquillity. He was liberal to the 
distressed, but without ostentation. He often obliged his 
friends, in such a manner, that they knew not, unless by 
accident, to whom they were indebted. 

He was condescending to all, and particularly attentive 
in his profession. He used to say, that the life of a 
patient, if trifled with or neglected, would one day be re- 
quired at the hand of the physician. He called the poor 
his best patients ; "for God," said he, "is their paymaster." 

He never regarded calumny and detraction (for Boer- 
haave himself had enemies), nor ever thought it necessary 
to confute them. " They are sparks," said he, " which, if 
you do not blow them, will go out themselves. The surest 
remedy against scandal is, to live it down by perseverance 
in well doing ; and by praying to God, that he would cure 
the distempered minds of those who traduce and injure 
us." 

About the middle of the year 1737, he felt the first 
approaches of that fatal disorder which brought him to the 
grave. During his afflicting and lingering illness, his 
constancy and firmness did not forsake him. He neither 
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intermitted the necessary cares of life, nor forgot the pro- 
per preparations for death. 

He related to a friend, with great concern, that once 
his patience so far gave way to extremity of pain, that, 
after having lain fifteen hours in exquisite tortures, he 
prayed to God that he might be set free by death. His 
friend, by way of consolation, answered, that, he thought 
such wishes, when forced by continued and excessive tor- 
ments, unavoidable, in the present state of human nature; 
that the best men^ even Job himself, were not able to re- 
frain from such starts of impatience. This he did not deny, 
but said, "He that loves God, ought to think nothing 
desirable, but what is most pleasing to the Supreme Good- 



Such were his sentiments, and such his conduct, in this 
*tate of weakness and pain. As death approached nearer, 
he was so far from terror or confusion, that he seemed 
even less sensible of pain, and more cheerful under his 
torments. He died, much honoured and lamented, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 



LESSON FIFTY-NINTH. 

HUMAN FRAILTY. 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and smart the springs 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely janaps the string, 

And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue engages his assent, 

But pleasure wins his heart 

Tis here the folly of the wise, 

Through all his art, we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denief. 

His conscience owns it true. 
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Bound on a voyage of awful length. 

And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost. 



LESSON SIXTIETH. 

EMPBESS CATHARINE. 

Catharine Alexowna, born near Derpat, a little city in 
Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance than the virtues 
and frugality of her parents. Her father being dead, she 
lived with her aged mother, in their cottage covered with 
straw ; and both, though very poor, were very contented. 

Here, retired from the gaze of the world, by the labour 
of her hands, she supported her parent, who was now in- 
capable of supporting herself. While Catharine spun, the 
old woman would sit by, and read some book of devotion. 
When the fatigues of the day were over, both would sit 
down contentedly by their fireside, and enjoy their frugal 
meal. 

Though Catharine's face and person were models of 
perfection, yet her whole attention seemed- bestowed upon 
her mind. Her mother taught her to read, and an old 
Lutheran minister instructed her in the maxims and duties 
of religion. Nature had furnished her, not only with a 
ready, but a solid turn of thought ; not only with a strong, 
but a right understanding. 

Her virtues and accomplishments procured her several 
solicitations of marriage, from the peasants of the country ; 
but their offers were refused ; for she loved her mother too 
tenderly to think of a separation. 

Catharine was fifteen years old when her mother died. 
She then left her cottage, and went to live with the Lu- 
theran minister, by whom she had been instructed from her 
childhood. In this house she resided, in quality of gover- 
ness to his children ; at once reconciling, in her character, 
unerring prudence with surprising vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his own 
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children, had her instructed in the elegant parts of female 
education, by the masters who attended the rest of his 
family. Thus she continued to improve, till he died ; by 
which accident, she was reduced to her former poverty. 

The country of Livonia was at that time wasted by war, 
and lay in a miserable state of desolation. Those calami- 
ties are ever most heavy upon the poor; wherefore, 
Catharine, though possessed of so many accomplishments, 
experienced all the miseries of hopeless indigence. Pro- ' 
visions becoming every day more scarce, and her private 
stock being entirely exhausted, she resolved, at last» to 
travel to Marienburgh, a city of greater plenty. 

With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, she 
set out on her journey, on foot. She was to walk through 
a region miserable by nature, but rendered still more 
hideous by the Swedes and Russians, who, as each hap- 
pened to become masters, plundered it at discretion ; but 
hunger had taught her to despise the dangers and fatigues 
of the way. 

One evening, upon her journey, as she had entered a 
cottage by the wayside, to take up her lodging for the 
night, she was insulted by two Swedish soldiers. They 
might probably have carried their insults into violence, 
had not a subaltern officer, accidentally passing by, come 
in to her assistance. 

Upon his appearing, the soldiers immediately desisted ; 
but her thankfulness was hardly greater than her surprise, 
when she instantly recollected, in her deliverer, the son 
of the Lutheran minister, her former instructor, bene- 
factor, and friend. This was a happy interview for Ca- 
tharine. 

The little stock of money she had brought from home 
was by this time quite exhausted ; her clothes were gone, 
piece by piece, in order to satisfy those who had enter- 
tained her in their houses. Her generous countryman, 
therefore, parted with what he could spare to buy her 
clothes ; furnished her with a horse ; and gave her letters 
of recommendation to a faithful friend of bis father's, the 
superintendent of Marienburgh. 
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LESSON SIXTY-FIRST. 

THE GUARDIAN OF YOUTH. 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Gay as the morn : bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and passion steers his course, 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where virtue takes her stand ; but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar ? 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 



LESSON SIXTY-SECOND. 

THE PARGUINOTES. 

The small town of Parga, on the coast of Epirus, which 
maintained its independence for ages, under the protection 
of the Venetian republic, and which boldly contested for 
liberty for six months against the Turks, was, by a treaty, 
in which the British nation was a party, ceded to their 
most inveterate and deadly enemies. This event took 
place in 1814. Stipulations of a favourable kind were 
made in behalf of the Parguinotes ; and it was agreed, that 
every one who would rather withdraw from his country 
than trust to the faithless promises of Ali Pacha — for to him 
they were then ceded — was to have the privilege of re- 
tiring, and to have the value of his property paid to him 
by the Albanian tyrant. 

When the commissioners of Great Britain and the Porte 
first met to ascertain what portion of the natives chose to 
relinquish their country, or share in its disgrace, they 
were called one by one, with the greatest formality, before 
the two commissioners; and all, without exception, de- 
clared, that, rather than submit to the Ottoman authority, 
they would forever abandon their country, were they even 
to lose all they possessed. They added, that, in quitting 
the land of their birth, they would disinter, ana parry 
away the bones of their forefathers, that they might not 
have to reproach themselves with having left those sacred 
relics to the most cruel enemies of their race. 

One of the Parguinotes (named Glanachi Zulla) who 
was deaf and dumb, being interrogated, in his turn, as to 
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the course which he proposed to take, and having ascer- 
tained what was signified to him, indignantly turned to 
the Turkish commissioner, and, hy the most energetic and 
unequivocal gestures, gave him to understand, that he 
would never remain under the dominion of the Pacha. 

Three years afterwards, the Farguinotes were again 
assembled, and again expressed their determination not to 
live under the yoke of the Turks. At length, in June, 1819, 
it was determined to enforce the cession ; and the British 
commissioner informed the Parguinotes, that, in conformity 
with the arrangements with Ali Pacha, a Turkish force 
was to enter their territory without delay. 

The Parguinotes having held a consultation, sent to in-, 
form the commandant, that, as such was the determination 
of the British commissioner, they had unanimously re- 
solved, that, should one single Turk enter their territory, 
before all of them should have had a fair opportunity of 
leaving it, they would put to death their wives and children, 
and then defend themselves against any force, Christian 
or Turkish, that should violate the pledge made to them, 
and that they would fight until one only should survive to 
tell the story. 

The English commandant, perceiving by their prepara- 
tions that their resolution was irrevocable, despatched 
General Sir Frederick Adam to expostulate with them. 
The officer, on his arrival at Parga, observed a large fire 
in the public square, where the inhabitants had heaped to- 
gether the bones of their ancestors, collected from the 
churches and cemeteries. 

All the male population stood armed at the doors of their 

respective dwellings ; the women and children were within, 

* awaiting their fate ; a gloomy and awful silence prevailed. 

A few of the primates, with the protopata at their head, 
received General Adam on his landing, and assured him, 
that the meditated sacrifice would be immediately made, 
unless he cbuld stop the entrance of the Turks, who had 
already arrived near their frontier, and effectually protect 
their embarkation and departure. 

Fortunately, Sir Frederick Adam found means to prevail 
on the Turkish* commandant to halt with his force. The 
embarkation then commenced, and all the Parguinotes 
proceeded .*/ Corfu. The Turks, on their entrance, found 
Parga a desert ; and the only signal that marked their re- 
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ception was the smoke of the funeral pile, in which its 
late inhabitants had consumed the bones of their forefathers. 
The unfortunate emigrants waited at Corfu, as houseless 
wanderers, the distribution of the miserable pittance of 
£48 per head, which had been awarded to them, as a com- 
pensation for the loss of their property, their social endear- 
ments, and their country. 



LESSON SIXTY-THIRD. 

THE JUST JUDGE. 

A gentleman, who possessed an estate, worth about 
five hundred a-year, in the eastern part of England, had 
also two sons. The eldest, being of a rambling disposition, 
went abroad. After several years, his father died; when 
the younger son, destroying his will, seized upon the estate. 
He gave out that his elder brother was dead, and bribed 
false witnesses to attest the truth of it. 

In the course of time, the elder brother returned; but 
came home in miserable circumstances. His younger 
brother repulsed him with scorn, and told him that he was an 
impostor and a cheat. He asserted that his real brother 
was dead long ago ; and he could bring witnesses to prove 
it. The poor fellow, having neither money nor friends, 
was in a most dismal situation. He went round the parish 
making complaints, and, at last, to a lawyer, who, when 
he had heard the poor man's story, replied, " You have 
nothing to give me. If I undertake your cause and lose 
it, it will bring me into disgrace, as all the wealth and 
evidence are on your brother's side. But> however, I 
will undertake your cause on this condition: You shall 
enter into an obligation to pay me one thousand guineas, 
if I gain the estate for you ; if I lose it, I know the con- 
sequences; and I venture with my eyes open." Accord- 
ingly, he entered an action against the younger brother, 
which was to be tried at the next general assizes at Chelms- 
ford, in Essex. 

The lawyer, having engaged in the cause of the young 
man, and stimulated by the prospect of a thousand guineas, 
set his wits to work to contrive the best methods to gain 
his end. At last, he hit upon this happy thought, that he 
would consult the first judge of his age, Lord Chief* 
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Justice Hale. Accordingly, he hastened up to London, 
and laid open the cause, and all its circumstances. The 
Judge, who was a great lover of justice, heard the case at- 
tentively, and promised him all the assistance in his power. 

The lawyer having taken leave, the judge contrived 
matters so as to finish all his business at the King's Bench, 
before the assizes began at Chelmsford. When within a 
short distance of the place, he dismissed his man and horses, 
and sought out for a single house. He found one occupied 
by a miller. After some conversation, and making him- 
self quite agreeable, he proposed to the miller to change 
clothes with him. As the judge had a very good suit on, 
the man had no reason to object. 

Accordingly, the judge shifted himself from top to toe, 
and put on a complete suit of the miller's best. Armed 
with a miller's hat, and' shoes, and stick, away he marches 
to Chelmsford, and procured good lodging, suitable for the 
assizes, that should come on next day. When the trials 
came on, he walked, like an ignorant country fellow, back- 
wards and forwards along the county hall. By keeping 
a sharp look-out when the court began to fill, he found out 
the poor fellow who was the plaintiff. 

As soon as he came into the hall, the miller drew up to 
him. " Honest friend," said he, " how is your cause like 
to go to-day?" "Why," replied the plaintiff, "my 
cause is in a very precarious state, and if I lose it, I am 
ruined for life." " Well, honest friend," replied the miller, 
" will you take my advice ? I will let you into a secret, 
which perhaps you do not know; every Englishman has 
the right and privilege to except against anyone juryman 
through the whole twelve; now do you insist upon your 
privilege, without giving a reason why, and, if possible, 
get me chosen in his room, and I will do you all the service 
in my power." 

Accordingly, when the clerk had called over the names 
of the jurymen, the plaintiff excepted to one of them. The 
judge on the bench was highly offended with this liberty. 
"What do voumean," said he, "by excepting against that 
gentleman ?" " I mean, my lord, to assert my privilege 
as an Englishman, without giving a reason why." 

The judge, who had been highly bribed, in order to con- 
ceal it by a show of candour, and having confidence in 
the superiority of his party, said, " Well, sir, as you claim 
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your privilege in one instance, I will grant it. Whom 
would you wish to have in the room of that man excepted?" 
After a short time, taken in consideration, " My lord," 
says he, " I wish to have an honest man chosen in;" and 
looking round the court — "My lord, there is that miller in 
the court, we will have him, if you please." Accordingly, 
the miller was chosen. 

As soon as the clerk of the court had given them all 
their oaths, a little dexterous fellow came into the apart- 
ment, and slipped ten golden Caroluses into the hands of 
eleven jurymen, and gave the miller but five. He observed, 
that they were all bribed as well as himself, and said to 
his next neighbour, in a soft whisper, " How much have 
you got?" "Ten pieces," said he. Uut he concealed 
what he had got himself. The cause was opened by the 
plaintifPs counsel; and all the scraps of evidence they 
could pick up were adduced in his favour. 

The younger brother was provided with a great number 
of witnesses and pleaders, all plentifully bribed as well as 
the judge. The evidence deposed, that they were in the 
self-same country when the brother died, and saw him 
buried. The counsellors pleaded upon this accumulated 
evidence ; and everything went with a full tide in favour 
of the younger brother. The judge summed up the evi- 
dence with great gravity and deliberation: — "And now, 
gentlemen of the jury," said he, "lay your heads together, 
and bring in your verdict as you shall deem most just." 

They waited but a few minutes, before they determined 
in favour of the younger brother. The judge said, " Gentle- 
men, are you agreed, and who shall speak for you ? "— 
"We are all agreed, my lord," replied one; "our foreman 
shall speak for us." " Hold, my lord," replied the miller, 
" we are not all agreed." " Why ? " said the judge, in a 
very surly manner, " what's the matter with you ? what 
reasons have you for disagreeing ? " 

" I have several reasons, my lord," replied the miller : 
"the first is, they have given to all these gentlemen of the 
jury ten broad pieces of gold, and to me but five; which, 
you know, is not fair. Besides, I have many objections to 
make to the false reasonings of the pleaders, and the con- 
tradictory evidence of the witnesses." Upon this, the 
miller began a discourse, which discovered such vast pene- 
tration of judgment, such extensive knowledge of law, and 
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was expressed with such energetic and manly eloquence, 
that astonished the judge and the whole court. 

As he was going on with his powerful demonstrations, 
the judge, taken by surprise, stopped him. " Where 
did you come from, and who are you ?" — " I came from 
Westminster Hall," replied the miller; "my name is 
Matthew Hale; I am lord chief-justice of the King's 
Bench. I have observed the iniquity of your proceedings 
this day ; therefore, come down from a seat which you are 
nowise worthy to hold. You are one of the corrupt parties 
in this iniquitous business. I will come up this moment 
and try the cause all over again." 

Accordingly, Sir Matthew went up, with his miller's 
dress and hat on, began the trial from its very commence- 
ment, and searched every circumstance of truth and false- 
hood. He evinced the elder brother's title to the estate, 
from the contradictory evidence of the witnesses, and the 
false reasoning of the pleaders ; unravelled all the sophistry 
to the very bottom, and gained a complete victory in fa- 
vour of truth and justice. 



LESSON SIXTY-FOURTH. 

THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same, 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 

The silent pace with which they steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay | 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last, 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 

Streams never flow in vain — where streams abound, 

How laughs the land with various plenty crown'd! 

But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 

Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind. 



LESSON SIXTY-FIFTH. 

BUBAL CHABMS. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain, 
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Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ! 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm ! 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church, that topp'd the neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
How often have I bless'd the coming day, 
When toil, remitting; lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 
The dancing pair, that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter tittered round the place, 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There, as I pass'd, with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below, 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their ^oung, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watchdog's voice that bay'd the whisp'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all, in soft confusion, sought the shade, 
And nll'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
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LESSON SIXTY-SIXTH. 

INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 

The late Admiral Pye, having been on a* visit to South- 
ampton, and the gentleman under whose roof he resided 
having observed an unusual intimacy between him and 
his secretary, inquired into the degree of their relation- 
ship, as he wished to pay him suitable attention. The ad- 
miral informed him they were not related, but their inti- 
macy arose from a singular circumstance, which, by his 
permission, he would relate. 

The admiral said, when he was captain, he was cruising 
in the Mediterranean. While on that station, he received 
a letter from shore, stating that the unhappy author of the 
letter was an Englishman — that, having been a voyage to 
Spain, he was enticed, while there, to become a Papist, 
and, in process of time, was made a member of the in- 
quisition—that there h. witnessed the abominable 
wickedness and barbarity of the inquisitors. His heart 
recoiled at having embraced a religion so horribly cruel, 
and so repugnant to the nature of God ; and he was stung 
with remorse to think, if his parents knew what and where 
he was, their hearts would break with grief — that he was 
resolved to escape, if he (the captain) would send a boat in 
such a time and place ; but begged secrecy, since, if his 
intentions were discovered, he would be immediately 
assassinated. 

The captain returned for answer, that he could not, 
with propriety, send a boat ; but, if he could devise any 
means to come on board, he would receive him as a Bri- 
tish subject, and protect him. He did so; but, being 
missed, there was raised a hue and cry, and he was fol- 
lowed to the ship. A holy inquisitor demanded him, 
but he was refused. Another, in the " name of his holi- 
ness the pope," claimed him; but the captain did not 
know him, or any other master, but his sovereign, King 
George. 

At length a third holy brother approached. The young 
man recognised him at a distance, and, in terror, ran to 
the captain, entreating him not to be deceived by him, for 
he was the most false, wicked, and cruel of all the in- 
quisitionists. He was introduced, the young man being 
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present ; and, to obtain his object, began with the bitterest 
accusations against him ; then he turned to the most /ul- 
gome flatteries of the captain ; and, lastly, offered him a 
Sum of money to resign him. The captain treated him 
with apparent attention, and said his offers were very hand- 
some, and, if what he affirmed were true, the person in 
question was unworthy of the English name, or of his pro- 
tection. The holy brother was elated. He thought his 
errand was accomplished. 

While drawing his purse-strings, the captain inquired 
what punishment would be inflicted on him. He replied, 
that was uncertain ; tut, as his offences were atrocious, it 
was likely his punishment would be exemplary. The cap- 
tain asked, if he thought he would be burned in a dry pan. 
He replied, that must be determined by the holy inquisi- 
tion; but it was not improbable. The captain then or- 
dered the great copper to be heated, but no water to be 
put in. 

All this while the young man stood trembling, every 
moment anticipating that he was about to become the un- 
happy victim of avarice and superstition. The cook soon an- 
nounced that the order was executed. " Then I command 
you to take this fellow, 19 pointing to the inquisitor, " and 
fry him alive in the copper ! " This unexpected command 
thunderstruck the holy father. Alarmed for himself, he 
rose to be gone. The cook began to bundle him away. 
" Oh, good captain ! good captain I "• — " I'll teach him to 
attempt to bribe a British commander to sacrifice the life 
of an Englishman to gratify a herd of bloody men." 

Down the holy inquisitor fell upon his knees, offering 
him all his money, and promising never to return, if he 
would let him be gone. When the captain had sufficiently 
affrighted him, he dismissed him, warning him never to 
come again on such an errand. What must be the reverse 
of feelings in the Englishman to find himself thus happily 
delivered ! He fell upon his knees, in a flood of tears, be- 
fore the captain, and poured out a thousand blessings upon 
his brave and noble deliverer. 

" This," said the admiral to the gentleman, " is the cir- 
cumstance that began our acquaintance. I then took him 
to be my servant ; he served me from affection ; mutual 
attachment ensued, and it has invariably subsisted and in- 
creased to this day." 
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LESSON SIXTY-SEVENTH. 

THE UNCLOUDED SUN. 

The unclouded sun ! While I survey 
The appointed ruler of the day, 

My spirit ardent cries, 
Enlighten, Lord, my darken'd mind, 
By truth's bright beams I fain would find 

Salvation's blessed prize. 

The unclouded sun ; an emblem bright 
Of the approaching world of light. 

Without a dark'ning veil ! 
Knowledge shall shine resplendent there, 
Nor clouds nor tempests interfere, 

But light and truth prevail. 

Their sun shall never more decline, 
But with unfading lustre shine 

Throughout eternal days ! 
God is their " light and glory " too ; 
His presence evermore they view, 

And sing his worthy praise. 



LESSON SIXTY-EIGHTH. 

POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

Dr Fordyce in his Dialogues on education relates the 
following striking incident, which, he says, occurred in a 
neighbouring state. A jeweller, a man of good character 
and considerable wealth, having occasion to leave home on 
business at some distance, took with him a servant. He 
had with him some of his best jewels and a large sum of 
money. This was known to the servant, who, urged by 
oupidity, murdered his master on the road, rifled him of 
his jewels and money, and suspending a large stone round 
his neck, threw him into the nearest canal. 

With the booty he had thus gained, the servant set off 
to a distant part of the country, where he had reason to 
believe that neither he nor his master were known. There 
he began to trade ; at first in a very humble way, that his 
obscurity might screen him from observation ; and, in the 
course of many years, seemed, by the natural progress of 
business, to rise into wealth and consideration ; so that his 
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good fortune appeared at once the effect and reward of in- 
dustry and virtue. Of these, he counterfeited the appear- 
ance so well, that he grew into great credit, married into 
a good family, and was admitted into a share of the go- 
vernment of the town. He rose from one post to another, 
till at length he was chosen chief magistrate. 

In this office he maintained a fair character, and con- 
tinued to fill it with no small applause, both as governor 
and judge, until one day, as he presided on the bench with 
some of his brethren, a criminal was brought before him, 
who was accused of murdering his master. The evidence 
came out fully, the jury brought in their verdict that the 
prisoner was guilty, and the whole assembly waited the 
sentence of the president of the court with great suspense. 

The president appeared to be in unusual disorder and 
agitation of mind ; his colour changed often. At length 
he arose from his seat, and, descending from the bench, 
placed himself close to the unfortunate man at the bar, to 
the no small astonishment of all present. " You see be- 
fore you," said he, addressing himself to those who sat on 
the bench with him, "a striking instance of the just 
awards of Heaven, which this day, after thirty years' con- 
cealment, presents to you a greater criminal than the man 
just now found guilty." He then made a full confession 
of his guilt, and of all its aggravations. " Nor can I feel," 
continued he, " any relief from the agonies of an awaken- 
ed conscience, but by requiring that justice be forthwith 
done against me in the most public and solemn manner." 

We may easily suppose the amazement of all the as- 
sembly, and especially of his fellow-judges. However, they 
proceeded, upon his confession, to pass sentence upon him* 
and he died with all the symptoms of a penitent mind. 



LESSON SIXTY-NINTH. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THB PHILOSOPHER 

"Remote from cities lived a swain, 
Unvexed with all the cares of gain. 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; 
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His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew ; 
His wisdom and his honest fame, 
Through all the country raised his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explored his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
Cer^books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Borne surveyM, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refined ? 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd? 

The shepherd modestly replied, 
I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws, and arts { 
For man is practised in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes,; 
Who by that search shall wiser grow, 
When we ourselves can never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from simple nature drain'd * 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the truest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my minds 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects her care. 
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And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

From nature, too, I take my rule 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never with important air 
In conversation overbear ; 
Can grave and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise? 
My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
"We from the wordy torrent fly ; 
Who listens to the chattering pie ? 
Nor would I with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right ; 
Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite ; 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints for contemplation ; 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just, the sage replies ; 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen ; 
Books as affected are as men ; 
But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools; suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise* 



LESSON SEVENTIETH. 

FIZABRO AND THE INCA OF PERU. 

It happened that just at the time of the arrival of Pi- 
carro and Almagro in Peru, the inhabitants of the country 
were at war with each other. Two brothers were contest- 
ing the right of succession to the government of the 
country ; and one of the two, whose name was Atahualpa, 
solicited the Spaniards to assist him in gaining his end. 
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Pizarro saw what advantage this would give him. He 
pretended to be sent from a distance, on purpose to assist 
Atahualpa in overcoming his enemies, and marched di- 
rectly to join him. 

Everything the Spaniards saw contributed to give them 
a high idea of the riches of the country, and to inflame 
their avarice; and Pizarro, who recollected how much 
Cortes had gained by seizing Montezuma, formed a plan 
of the same kind, for getting the person of Atahualpa into 
his possession. He resolved that the next day, when he 
had invited this prince to visit him, he would put his 
scheme, if possible, into execution. 

The monarch, or Inca (as he was called), made great pre- 
parations for his visit to the Spaniards. Pizarro grew so 
impatient that he sent him several messages, to assure him 
of his friendly intentions, at the same time arranging his 
soldiers in such a manner as seemed most likely to secure 
his success. 

. At length the Inca came. Four hundred men, in an uni- 
form dress, walked first, in procession, to clear the way be- 
fore him. He himself appeared, sitting on a throne or 
couch, almost covered with plates of gold and silver, and 
precious stones. He was followed by his officers and 
troops, in all amounting, it was supposed, to 60,000 men. 

As he drew nigh, a Spanish priest advanced, and read 
to the poor prince a long account of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and informed him that the Pope had given the king- 
dom of Peru to the Spaniards, who were come to take pos- 
session of it, promising, that if he submitted to them, and 
embraced the Christian faith, he should be treated with 
kindness, and enjoy their favour and protection ; but if 
not, he denounced war against him, and threatened him 
with the most dreadful vengeance. 

The Inca, very much surprised at all this, which was im- 
perfectly interpreted to him, at last answered, that he did 
not understand what right the Pope, of whom he knew no- 
thing, had to give away his kingdom — that he had been 
brought up in the religion of Peru, and as yet |iad seen no 
reason for changing it ; but he begged to know where the 
priest had learned all he told him. 

" From this book," said the priest, holding out his prayer- 
book to him* The Inca eagerly took the book, opened it, 
tnd turned over the leaves. " This/ 9 said he, " is silent ; 
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it tells me nothing ; " and he threw it down on the ground. 
The priest, angry at this, exclaimed, " To arms; Christians, 
to arms ! The word of God is profaned." , 

Pizarro instantly gave the signal for attack. His sol- 
diers fell upon the poor, defenceless astonished people ; the 
muskets and cannon were fired ; the cavalry rode in among 
them. Pizarro himself advanced to seize the Inca. The 
Peruvians gathered round, offering themselves willing to 
die for him ; but Pizarro, seizing him by the arm, dragged 
him away a prisoner to the Spanish quarters. Still the 
bloody work went on ; and the Spaniards are said to have 
killed on that day four thousand of the natives of Peru ! 

The captive Inca, as soon as he had recovered a little 
from the deep distress into which he was plunged at find- 
ing himself a prisoner, began to think how he could regain 
his liberty ; and soon observing the Spaniard's thirst for 
gold, he offered an immense ransom for his freedom. He 
undertook to fill the apartment in which he was con- 
fined, which was twenty-two feet in length and sixteen in 
breadth, with vessels of gold as high as he could reach. 

Pizarro, delighted, eagerly accepted the offer ; and the 
prince sent orders to his subjects, in all parts of the king- 
dom, to collect these vessels of gold. The Spaniards were 
astonished at the expedition with which his orders were 
executed. Every day parties of the natives arrived, bring- 
ing in their contributions ; and when all were collected, 
and the gold melted, it amounted to an immense sum of 
money. 

After this you will expect to hear that Pizarro set at 
liberty the poor monarch, according to his agreement 
Alas, no ! that was far from his thoughts. Almagro, who 
was not so hardened, begged earnestly, that so wicked 
and base a part might not be acted towards this prince. 
But Pizarro was determined on the death of Atahualpa ; 
and regardless of what could be said, he brought him to a 
formal trial, and then caused him to be put to death. 

This cruel action greatly disgusted Almagro and many 
of his Mends ; and, at length, struck with abhorrence at 
this and other instances of Pizarro's cruelty, they revolted 
from him. Thus a civil war began between the conquerors 
of Peru. Almagro, after a time, was taken prisoner by 
Pizarro and strangled ; but his death was revenged by his 
son, who assassinated Pizarro in the year 1541. 
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LESSON SEVENTY-FIRST. 

ODE ON 80LITUDE* 

Thou gentle nurse of pleasing wo ! 

To thee, from crowds, and noise, and show, 

With eager haste I fly. 
Thrice welcome, friendly solitude & 
O let no busy foot intrude, 

Nor list'ning ear be nigh. 

Soft, silent, melancholy maid ! 
With thee to yon sequesterM shad* 

My pensive steps I bend ; 
Still, at the mild approach of night, 
When Cynthia lends her sober light, 

Do thou my walk attend! 

To thee alone my conscious heart 
Its tender sorrow dares impart, 

And ease my labouring breast) 
To thee I trust the rising sigh, 
And bid the tear that swells mine eye 

No longer be suppressed. 

Oh, guide me to the humble cell 
Where Resignation loves to dwell, 

Contentment's bower in view. 
Nor pining Grief with Absence drear. 
Nor sick Suspense nor anxious Fear, 

Shall there my steps pursue. 

Then let my soul to Him aspire 

Whom none e'er sought with vain desire, 

Nor loved in sad despair t 
There, to his gracious 7 will divine, 
My dearest, fondest hope resign, 

And all my tend'rest care I 

Then peace shall heal this wounded breast, 
That pants to see another blest, 

From selfish passion pure 5 
Peace, which, when human wishes rise 
Intense, for aught beneath the skies, 

Can never be secure. 
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LESSON SEVENTY-SECOND. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Dr Franklin says we call the North American Indians 
savages, because their manners differ from ours, which 
we think the perfection of civility ; they think the same of 
theirs. Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of* dif- 
ferent nations with impartiality, we should find no people 
so rude as to be without any rules of politeness ; nor any 
so polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors; 
when old, counsellors ; for all their government is by the 
counsel or advice of the sages ; there is no force, there are 
no prisons, no officers to compel obedience, or inflict pun- 
ishment. Hence they generally study oratory ; the best 
speaker having the most influence. The Indian women 
till the ground, dress the food, nurse and bring up the 
children, and preserve and hand down to posterity the 
memory of public transactions. 

These employments of men and women are accounted 
natural and honourable. Having few artificial wants, they 
have abundance of leisure for improvement by conversation. 
Our laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
esteem slavish and base ; and the learning on which we 
value ourselves, they regard as frivolous and useless. An 
instance of this occurred at the treaty of Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, a.d. 1744, between the government of Vir- 
ginia and the Six Nations. 

After the principal business was settled, the commis- 
sioners from Virginia acquainted the Indians by a speech, 
that there was at Williamsburg, a college, with a fund, for 
educating Indian youth ; and that if the chiefs of the Six 
Nations would send down half-a-dozen of their sons to 
that college, the government would take care that they 
should be well provided for, and instructed in all the learn- 
ing of the white people. 

It is one of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer 
a public proposition the same day that it is made ; they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, and that 
they show it respect by taking time to consider it, as of a 
matter important. They therefore deferred their answer 
till the day following ; when their speaker began, by ex- 
pressing their deep sense of the kindness of the Virginia 
government, in making them that offer. 
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" For we know," says he, " that you highly esteem the 
kind of learning taught in those colleges, and that the 
maintenance of our young men, while with you, would be 
very expensive to you. We are convinced, therefore, 
that you mean to do us good by your proposal ; and we 
thank you heartily. But you who are wise must know, 
that different nations have different conceptions of things; 
and you will therefore not take it amiss, if our ideas of 
this kind of education happen not to be the same with 
yours. 

" We have had some experience of it : several of our 
young people were formerly brought up at the colleges of 
the northern provinces ; they were instructed in all your 
sciences ; but when they came back to us, they were bad 
runners ; ignorant of every means of living in the woods; 
unable to bear either cold or hunger ; knew neither how 
to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy ; spoke our 
language imperfectly ; were therefore neither fit for hun- 
ters, warriors, nor counsellors ; they were totally good for 
nothing. We are, however, not the less obliged by your 
kind offer, though we decline accepting it: and to show 
our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will 
send as a dozen of their sons, we will take great care of 
their education, instruct them in all we know, and make 
men of them." 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, they 
have acquired great order and decency in conducting them* 
The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the warriors in the 
next, and the women and children in the hindmost. The 
business of the women is to take exact notice of what 
passes, imprint it in their memories, for they have no 
writing, and communicate it to their children. They are 
the records of the council, and they preserve tradition of 
the stipulations in treaties a hundred years back ; which, 
when we compare with our writings, we always find exact. 

He that would speak rises. The rest observe a profound 
silence. When he has finished, and sits down, they leave 
him five or six minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted 
anything he intended to say, or has anything to add, he 
may rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another, even 
in common conversation, is reckoned highly indecent. 
How different this is from the conduct of many deliberative 
assemblies among people called civilized and polite, where 
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scarce a day passes without some confusion, that makes 
the speaker hoarse in calling to order ; and how different 
from the mode of conversation in many polite companies 
with which we are acquainted, where, if you do not deliver 
your sentence with great rapidity, you are cut off in the 
middle of it by the impatient loquacity of those you con- 
verse with, and never suffered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation, is in- 

, deed carried to excess ; since it does not permit them to 
contradict or deny the truth of what is asserted in their 

- presence. By this means they indeed avoid disputes ; but 
then it becomes difficult to know their minds, or what im- 
pression you make upon them. When any of them come 
into our towns, our people are apt to crowd round them, 
gaze upon them, and incommode them where they desire 
to be private; this they esteem great rudeness, and the 
effect of the want of instruction in the rules of civility and 
good manners. " We have," say they, " as much curiosity 
as you, and when you come into our towns, we wish for 
opportunities of looking at you ; but for this purpose we 
hide ourselves behind bushes where you are to pass, and 
never intrude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one another's villages has 
likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil, in travelling 
strangers, to enter a village abruptly without giving 
notice of their approach. Therefore as soon as they arrive 
within hearing, they stop and halloo, remaining there till 
invited to enter. Two old men usually come out to them, 
and lead them in. There is in every village a vacant 
dwelling, called the strangers' house. Here they are 
placed, while the old men go round from hut to hut, ac- 
quainting the inhabitants that strangers are arrived, who 
are probably hungry and weary; and every one sends 
them what he can spare of victuals, and skins to repose 
on. 

It is remarkable, that in all ages and countries, hospi- 
tality has been allowed as the virtue of those whom the 
civilised were pleased to call barbarians. The Greeks 
celebrated the Scythians for it ; the Saracens possessed it 
eminently ; and it is to this day the reigning virtue of the 
wild Arabs. St Paul, too, in the relation of his voyage 
and shipwreck, on the island of Melita, says, " The bar- 
barous people showed us no little kindness; for they 
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kindled a fire and received us every one, because of the 
pres nt rain and because of the cold." 



LESSON SEVENTY-THIRD. 

PICTURE OP LIFE. 

Life hath its sunshine — but the ray, 

Which flashes on its stormy wave, 
Is but the beacon of decay — 

A meteor, gleaming o'er the grave. 
And though its dawning hour is bright 

•With fancy's gayest colouring, 
Yet o'er its cloud-encumber'd night 

Dark ruin flaps his raven wing. 

Life hath its flowers — and what are they? 

The buds of early love and truth, 
Which spring and wither in a day — 
, The germs of warm, confiding youth* 
Alas ! those buds decay and die 

Ere ripen'd and matured in bloom ; 
Even in an hour, behold them lie 

Upon the still and lonely tomb. 

Life hath its pang of deepest thrill— 

Thy sting, relentless memory ; 
Which wakes not, pierces not, until 

The hour of joy hath ceased to be. 
Then, when the heart is in its pall. 

And cold afflictions gather o'er, 
Thy mournful anthem doth recall 

Bliss, which hath died to bloom no nvore. 

Life hath its blessings — but the storm 
Sweeps like the desert wind in wrath, 

To sear and blight the loveliest form 
Which sports on earth's deceitful 'path. 

Oh ! soon the wild heart-broken wail 
v So changed from youth's delightful 1 

Floats mournfully upon the gale, 
When all is desolate and lone. 

Life hath its hopes — a matin dream— 
A cankerM flower — a setting sun, 

Which casts a transitory gleam 
Upon the even's cloud of dun. 
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Pass but an hour, the dream hath fled, 
The flowers on earth forsaken lie — 

The son hath set, whose lustre shed 
A light upon the shaded sky. 



LESSON SEVENTY-FOUBTH. 

SHENANDOAH THE ONEIDA CHIEF* 

Shenandoah, the celebrated Oneida chief, was well known 
in the wars which occurred while America was a British 
colony ; and in the contest which ensued for independence, 
he was the undeviating friend of the people of the United 
States. He was very savage and addicted to drunkenness 
in his youth ; but he lived a reformed man for more fhan 
sixty years, and died in Christian hope. 

Shenandoah's person was tall and brawny, but well made; 
his countenance was intelligent, and beamed with all the 
indigenous dignity of an Indian chief. In his youth he 
was a brave and intrepid warrior, and in his riper years 
one of the ablest counsellors among the North American 
tribes. He possessed a strong and vigorous mind, and 
though terrible as the tornado in war, he was bland and 
mild as the zephyr in peace. 

With the cunning of the fox, the hungry perseverance 
of the wolf, and the agility of the mountain cat, he watched 
and repelled Canadian invasions. His vigilance once pre* 
served from massacre the inhabitants of the infant settle- 
ment of German Flats. His influence brought his tribe 
to their assistance in the war of the revolution. How many 
have been saved from the tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
by his friendly aid, is not known ; but individuals and 
villages have expressed gratitude for his benevolent inter- 
positions ; and among the Indian tribes he was distin- 
guished by the appellation of " White man's friend." 

Although he could speak but little English, and in his 
extreme old age was blind, yet his company was sought. 
In conversation he was highly decorous, evincing that he 
had profited by seeing civilized and polished society, and 
by mingling with good company in his better days. 

To a friend who came to visit him, he thus expressed 
himself by an interpreter : " I am an aged hemlock. The 
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wiMa of a hundred winters have whistled through my 
branches ; I am dead at the top. The generation to which 
I belonged has run away and left me. Why I live the 
great good Spirit only knows. Pray to my Jesus that 
I may have patience to wait for my appointed time to 
die." 

Honoured chief! His prayer was answered — he was 
cheerful and resigned to the last. For several years he 
kept his dress for the grave prepared. Once and again, 
he went to Clinton to die ; longing that his soul might be 
with Christ, and his body in the narrow house, near his 
beloved Christian teacher. 

While the ambitious look principally to sculptured monu- 
ments and niches in the temple of earthly fame, Shenan- 
doah, in the spirit of the only real nobility, stood with his 
loins girded, waiting the coming of his Lord. 

His Lord has come! And the day approaches when 
the green hillock that covers his dust will be more respected 
than the Pyramids, the Mausolea, and the Pantheon of 
the proud and imperious. His simple "turf and stone" 
will be viewed with affection and veneration when the 
tawdry ornaments of human apotheosis shall awaken only 
pity and disgust 



LESSON SEVENTY-FIFTH. 

EABLT SPRING. 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 

'And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man* 

The birds around me hopp'd and playM | 

Their thoughts I cannot measure- 
But the least motion that they made, 
It seem'd a thrill of pleasure* 
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The budding twigs spread out their fan* 

To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven is sent, 
If such be nature's holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 



LESSON SEVENTY-SIXTH. 

THE CONVERTED ATHEIST. 

The famous astronomer, Eircher, having an acquaint- 
ance who denied the existence of a Supreme Being, took 
the following method to convince him of his error, upon 
his own principles. Expecting him upon a visit, he pro- 
cured a very handsome globe of the starry heavens, which, 
being placed in a corner of the room, at which it could not 
escape his friend's observation, the latter seized the first 
occasion to ask from whence it came, and to whom it be-* 
longed. 

" Not to me," said Kircher ; " nor was it ever made by 
any person, but came here by mere chance I" " That," w* 
plied his sceptical friend, "is impossible. You surely jest." 
Kircher, however, seriously persisting in his assertion, took 
occasion to reason with his friend upon his own atheistical 
principles. "You will not," said he, "believe that this 
small body originated in mere chance; and yet you would 
contend that those heavenly bodies, of which it is only a 
faint and diminutive resemblance, came into existence with- 
out order and design!" 

Pursuing this chain of reasoning, his friend was at first 
confounded, in the next place convinced, and ultimately 
joined in a cordial acknowledgment of the absurdity of 
denying the existence of a God. 



LESSON SEVENTY-SEVENTH. 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death! , 
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Day is tor mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth. 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer— 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 

The banquet hath its hour — 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

There comes a day for griefs overwhelming power, 
A time for softer tears — but all are thine. 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee— but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripen'd bloom to seize their prey* 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death ! 

We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grflfo ■ 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 

Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale? 
They have one season— all are ours, to die! 

Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, death ! 
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LESSON SEVENTY-EIGHTH. 

DB BEATTIE AND HIS 80N. 

It is much to be desired, that, in lessons to children, 
matters of fact, and examples taken from visible objects, 
should be made use of. This wise method of instruction 
was, perhaps, never more forcibly and more usefully em- 
ployed, than in the following instance of Dr Beattie's son. 

The doctor, speaking of his son, thus observes : " He 
had reached his fifth or sixth year, knew the alphabet, and 
could read a little ; but had received no particular infor- 
mation with respect to the Author of his being. [Surely, 
this was most culpable neglect in the parent.] In a cor- 
ner of a little garden, without informing any person of the 
circumstance, I wrote, in the mould, with my finger, the 
three initials of his name, and, sowing garden-creases in 
the furrows, covered up the seed, and smoothed the ground. 

"Ten days after, he came running to me, and, with 
astonishment in his countenance, told me his name was 
growing in the garden. I laughed at the report, and 
seemed inclined to disregard it ; but he insisted upon my 
going to see what had happened. ' Yes,' said I, carelessly, 
on coming to the spot, * I see it is so. But what is there 
in this worth notice? is it not mere chance?' and I went 
away. He followed me, and, taking hold of my coat, said, 
with some degree of earnestness, 4 It could not be mere 
chance, for that somebody must have contrived matters so 
as to produce it.* 

" i So, you think,' said I, * that what appears so regular 
as the letters of your name, cannot be by chance ?' • Yes,' 
said he, with firmness, * I think so.' * Look at yourself,' I 
replied ; ' consider your hands and fingers, your legs and 
feet, and other limbs ; are they not regular in their appear- 
ance, and useful to you?' He said they were. 'Came 
you then hither,' said I, ' by chance ?' ' No,' he answered, 
* that cannot be $ something must have made me.' ' And 
who is that something?' I asked. He said, 'I don't 
know.' 

"I had now gained the point I aimed at, and saw that 
his reason taught him, though he could not express it, 
that what begins to be, must have a cause ; and that what 
is formed with regularity, must have an intelligent cause. 
I therefore told him the name of the Great Being who 
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made him and all the world ; concerning whose adorable 
nature I gave him such information as I thought he could 
in some measure comprehend. The lesson affected him 
. greatly, and he never forgot it, nor the circumstance that 
introduced it," 



LESSON SEVENTY-NINTH. 

THE EVERGREEN8. 

When summer's sunny hues ador 
Sky, forest, hill, and meadow. 

The foliage of the evergreens, 
In contrast, seems a shadow. 

But when the tints of autumn have 

Their sober reign asserted, 
The landscape that cold shadow shows. 

Into a light converted. 

Thus thoughts that frown upon our mirth 

Will smile upon our sorrow, 
And many dark fears of to-day 

May be bright hopes to-morrow. 



LESSON EIGHTIETH. 

ROBERT BRUCE. 

In 1306, Bruce, having taken shelter in the isle of Arras, 
sent a person in his confidence into Carrick, to learn how 
his vassals in that territory stood affected to the cause of 
their ancient lord. He enjoined the messenger, if he saw 
that the dispositions of the people were favourable, to make 
a signal, at a day appointed, by lighting a fire on an emi- 
nence above the castle of Turn berry. The messenger 
found the English in possession of Carrick ; Percy, with a 
numerous garrison, at Turnberry ; the country dispirited 
and in thraldom ; none to espouse the party of Bruce, and 
many whose inclinations were hostile. 

From the first dawn of the day appointed for the signal, 
Bruce stood with his eyes fixed on the coast of Carrick ; 
noon had already past, when he perceived a fire on the 
eminence above Turnberry ; he flew to the boat and has- 
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tened over; night surprised him and his associates, while 
they were jet on the sea. Conducting themselves by the 
fire, they reached the shore. The messenger met them, 
and reported, that there was no hope of aid. " Traitor I" 
cried Bruce, " why did you make the signal ?" " I made . 
no signal," cried he ; " but observing a fire on the emi- 
nence, I feared it might deceive you, and I hastened hither 
to warn you from the coast." 

Bruce hesitated amidst the dangers that encompassed 
him, what to avoid, or what to encounter. At length, 
obeying the dictates of valour and despair, he resolved to 
persevere in his enterprise. He attacked the English, 
carelessly cantoned in the neighbourhood of Turnberry, 

?ut them to the sword, and pillaged their quarters, 
'ercy from the castle heard the uproar; yet durst not 
issue forth against an unknown enemy. Bruce with his 
followers, not exceeding three hundred in number, re- 
mained for some days near Turnberry ; but succours hav- 
ing arrived from the neighbouring garrisons, he was 
obliged to seek shelter in the mountainous parts of Carrick. 
Some years after this, however, Bruce stormed the 
castle, though at the expense of the destruction of the 
building. It was a favourite policy with Bruce, to destroy 
the castles which he took. He saw that the English, by 
means of forts judiciously placed, had maintained them- 
selves in Scotland, with little aid from their sovereign. 
He wished to prevent such a misfortune from occurring 
for the future ; and, perhaps, he apprehended, that when 
the country came to be settled in peace, the possession of 
fortified castles might render his own barons no less for- 
midable to the crown than the English garrisons had been 
to the nation. 



LESSON EIGHTY-FIRST. ■■"> 

THE TEMPEST STILLED* Jv: 

Fear was within the tossing bark, *! 

When stormy winds grew loud ; -n \ 

And waves came rolling high and dark, ■»•* 

And the tall mast was bowM. ... JU 
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And men stood breathless in their dread, 

And baffled in their skill ; 
But one was there, who rose and said 

To the wild sea, " Be still l» 

And the wind ceased — it ceased ! — that word 

Pass'd through the gloomy sky ; 
The troubled billows knew their Lord, 

And sank beneath his eye. 

And slumber settled on the deep. 

And silence on the blast, 
As when the righteous fall asleep, 

When death's fierce throes are past* 

Thou that didst rule the angry hour, 

And tame the tempest's mood, 
Oh ! send thy spirit forth in power, 

O'er our dark souls to brood ! 

Thou that didst bow the billow's pride, 

Thy mandates to fulfil, 
Speak, speak to passion's raging tide, 

Speak, and say, " Peace, be still." 



LESSON EIGHTY-SECOND* 

SEVERITY OF DISCIPLINE. 

Frederick the Great was one of the most rigid discipli- 
narians that ever commanded an army ; and, although ha 
was not deficient in humanity, yet, in order to preserve 
strict subordination in his army, he sometimes acted with 
a degree of severity that would appear to others cruel. 
When he was once persuaded of what he conceived to be 
the necessity of any measure, and he had formed his plan, J 
he stifled in his soul every emotion of tenderness which » 
might interfere in its execution. Of this severity, the fol- 
lowing are two striking instances. 

A common soldier, of the battalion of guards, was so 
familiar with the king, that he had the liberty of entering 
his chamber without being announced. He often used 
this liberty in asking money of Frederick, which he gene- 
rally spent in the alehouse. Whenever the king refused 
what he asked for, saying he had no money, the soldier 
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would reply, " Fritz, look into thy leather purse, and fwi 
will there find some few ducats remaining." 

This soldier, being one day on guard, had a dispute with 
his officer, and presented his bayonet, as if he intended to 
stab him. The officer caused him to be arrested, and the 
matter was reported to the king, who ordered him to be 
tried for the offence. The council of war condemned him 
to die, and the sentence being brought to the king, he 
signed it without saying a word. Every one supposed he 
would receive the king's mercy; and the criminal was 
himself so much convinced of it that he made no prepara- 
tions for death, and, even to the very moment of his execu- 
tion, he supposed that they meant only to punish him by 
fear. However, he was deceived, and executed. 

In the first war of Silesia, the king being desirous of 
making, in the night-time, some alterations in his camp, 
ordered that, under pain of death, neither fire nor candle 
should be burning in the tents after a certain hour. He 
went round the camp himself, to see that his orders were 
obeyed ; and, as he passed by Captain Zietern's camp, he 
perceived a light. He entered, and found the captain seal- 
ing a letter, which he had just finished writing to his wife, 
whom he tenderly loved. 

u What are you doing there ? " said the king. " Do you 
not know the orders ? " Zietern threw himself at his feet, 
and begged mercy ; but he neither could nor attempted to 
deny his fault. " Sit down," said the king to him, " and 
add a few words I shall dictate." The officer obeyed, and 
the king dictated, " To-morrow I shall perish on a scaf- 
t ibid." Zietern wrote it, and he was executed the next day* 



LESSON EIGHTY-THIRD. 

THE TEMPLE. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die, „ 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die* 
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Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shows you have your closes, . * 

And all must die. , 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 



LESSON EIGHTY-FOURTH. 

THE HUMANE INDIAN. 

An Indian who had not met with his usual success in 
hunting, wandered down to a plantation among the back 
settlements in Virginia ; and, seeing a planter at his door, 
asked for a morsel of bread, for he was very hungry. The 
planter bid him begone, for he would give him none. 

" Will you give me a cup of your beer ? " said the In- 
dian. — " No, you shall have none here," replied the planter. 
— " But I am very faint," said the savage. " Will you give 
me only a draught of cold water ? " — " Get you gone, you 
Indian dog; you shall have nothing here," said the 
planter. 

It happened some months after, that the planter went on 
a shooting party up into the woods, where, intent upon his 
game, he missed his company, and lost his way: night 
coming on, he wandered through the forest, till he espied 
an Indian wigwam. 

He approached the savage's habitation, and asked him to 
show him the way to a plantation on that side of the 
country. " It is too late for you to go there this evening, 
sir," said the Indian ; " but if you will accept of my homely 
fare, you are welcome." 

He then offered him some venison, and such other re- 
freshment as his store afforded, and having laid some bear- 
skins for his bed, he desired that he would repose himself 
for the night, and he would awake him early in the morn- 
ing, and conduct him on his way. 

Accordingly, in the morning they set off, and the In* 
dian led him out of the forest, and put him into the road 
which he was to pursue ; but just as they were taking leave, 
he stepped before the planter, and turning round, staring 
full in his face, asked him whether he recollected his fea~ 
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tures. The planter was now struck with shame and con- 
fusion, when he recognised, in his kind protector, the In- 
dian whom he had so harshly treated. 

He confessed that he knew him, and was full of excuses 
for his brutal behaviour, to which the Indian only replied, 
" When you see poor Indians fainting for a cup of cold 
water, don't say again, ' Get you gone, you Indian dog.' " 
The. Indian then wished him well on his journey, and left 
him. 

It is not difficult to say which of these two had the best 
claim to the name of Christian. 



LESSON EIGHTY-FIFTH. 

RUNNING FOB LIFE. 

On the arrival of the exploratory party of Lewis and 
Clarke at the head waters of the Missouri, one of their 
number, of the name of Colter, observing the appearance 
of abundance of beaver, got permission to remain and hunt 
for some time, which he did, in company with a hunter 
named Potts. Aware of the hostility of the Blackfeet 
Indians, one of whom had been killed by Lewis, they set 
their traps at night, and took them up early in the morn- 
ing, remaining concealed during the day. 

They were examining their traps early one morning, in 
a creek about six miles from that branch of the Missouri 
called Jefferson's Fork, and were ascending in a canoe, 
when they suddenly heard a great noise, resembling the 
trampling of animals ; but they could not ascertain the 
feet, as the high perpendicular banks on each side of the 
river impeded their view. 

Colter immediately pronounced it to be occasioned by 
Indians, and advised an instant retreat ; but was accused 
of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the noise was 
caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded on. In a few 
minutes afterwards their doubts were removed by a party 
of Indians making their appearance on both sides of the 
creek, to the amount of five or six hundred, who beckoned 
them to come on shore. 

As retreat was now impossible, Colter turned the bead 
of the canoe to the shore, and, at the moment of its touch- 
ing, an Indian seized the rifle belonging to Potts; but 
Colter, who was a remarkably strong man, immediately 
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retook it, and handed it to Potts, who remained in the 
canoe, and, on recovering it, pushed off into the river. He 
had scarcely quitted the shore when an arrow was shot at 
him, and he cried out, " Colter, I am wounded." 

Colter remonstrated with him on the folly of attempting 
to escape, and urged him to come on shore. Instead of 
complying, he instantly levelled his rifle at an Indian, and 
shot him dead on the spot. This conduct, situated as he 
was, may appear to have been an act of madness, but it 
was doubtless the effect of sudden but sound enough rea- 
soning ; for, if taken alive, he must have expected to be 
tortured to death, according to the Indian custom. He 
was instantly pierced with arrows so numerous, that, to use 
the language of Colter, " he was made a riddle of." 

They now seized Colter, stripped him entirely naked, 
and began to consult on the manner in which he should 
be put to death. They were first inclined to set him up 
as a mark to shoot at; but the chief interfered, and, seiz- 
ing him by the shoulder, asked him if he could run fast ? 
Colter, who had been some time among the Kee Catsa, or 
Crow Indians, had, in a considerable degree, acquired the 
Blackfoot language, and was also well acquainted with In- 
dian customs. He knew that he had now to run for his 
life, with the dreadful odds of five or six hundred against 
him, and these armed Indians. He therefore* cunningly 
replied, that he was a very bad runner, although he was 
considered by the hunters as remarkably swift. 

The chief now commanded the party to remain station- 
ary, and led Colter out on the prairie three or four hun- 
dred yards, and released him, bidding him save himself if 
he could. At that instant the war-whoop sounded in the ears 
of poor Colter, who, urged with a hope of preserving life, 
ran with a speed at which he was himself surprised. 

He proceeded towards the Jefferson's Fork, having to 
traverse a plain six miles in breadth, abounding with the 
prickly pear, on which he was every instant treading with 
his naked feet. He ran nearly half-way across the plain 
before he ventured to look over his shoulder, when he per- 
ceived that the Indians were very much scattered, and that 
he had gained ground to a considerable distance from the 
main body ; but one Indian, who carried a spear, was much 
before all the rest, and not more than a hundred yards from 
him. 
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A faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart of Colter ; 
he derived confidence from the belief that escape was 
in the bounds of possibility, but that confidence was nearly 
fatal to him ; for he exerted himself to such a degree that 
the blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon almost covered 
the fore part of his body. He had now arrived within a 
mile of the river, when he distinctly heard the appalling 
sound of footsteps behind him, and every instant expected 
to feel the spear of his pursuer. 

Again he turned his head, and saw the savage not 
twenty yards from him. Determined, if possible, to avoid 
the expected blow, he suddenly stopped, turned round, and 
spread out his arms. The Indian, surprised by the sud- 
denness of the action, and, perhaps, at the bloody appear- 
ance of Colter, also attempted to stop ; but, exhausted with 
running, he fell, whilst endeavouring to throw his spear, 
which stuck in the ground, and broke in his hand. Colter 
instantly snatched up the pointed part, with which he 
pinned him to the earth, and then continued his flight. 

The foremost of the Indians, on arriving at the place, 
stopped till others came up to join them, when they set up 
a hideous yell. Every moment of this time was improved 
by Colter, who, although fainting and exhausted, succeeded 
in gaining the skirting of the cotton wood trees, on the 
border of the Fork, to which he ran, and plunged into the 
river. Fortunately for him, a little below this place there 
was an island, against the upper point of which a raft of 
drift timber had lodged. He dived under the raft, and, 
after several efforts, got his head above water, amongst the 
trunks of trees, covered over with smaller wood to the 
depth of several feet. 

Scarcely had he secured himself when the Indians ar- 
rived on the river, screeching and yelling in a most fright- 
ful manner. They were frequently on the raft during the 
day, and were seen through the chinks by Colter, who was 
congratulating himself on his escape, till the idea arose that 
they might set the raft on fire. In horrible suspense, he 
remained until night, when, hearing no more of the In- 
dians, he dived from under the raft, and swam instantly 
down the river to a considerable distance, when he landed, 
and travelled all night. 

Although happy in having escaped from the Indians, his 
situation was still dreadful. He was completely naked, 
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under a burning sun ; the soles of his feet were filled with 
the thorns of the prickly pear ; he was hungry, and had no 
means of killing game, although he saw abundance around 
him, and was at a great distance froni the nearest settle- 
ment. 

Almost any man but an American hunter would have 
despaired under such circumstances. The fortitude of 
Colter continued unshaken. After seven days' sore travel, 
during which he had no other subsistence than the root 
known by naturalists under the name of Psoralea esculenta, 
he at length arrived in safety at Lisa's Fort, on the Bighorn 
branch of the Roche Jaune river. 



LESSON EIGHTY-SIXTH. 

TENDERNESS OF HEART. 

There is a little fragile flower 

That, low-bending on its stem, 
Is scarcely known beyond the bower, 
Where, all unconscious of its power, 

It ever glows in dewy gem. 

It once arose in towering pride, 
And courted every passing gale, 

Exulting threw its odours wide, 

Alluring to its gaudy side 
The dwellers of its native vale. 

But while it show'd its tinsel glare, 
At early dawn, or pensive even, 
Not thinking that the world could bear 
Another flower so sweet and fair — 
'Twas withered by the " breath of heaven. 1 

Now, from its root this flow'ret grows, 
But, trembling at the gentlest breeze, 

It scarce around a fragrance throws, 

Unlike the lily or the rose, 

With not a tint to charm or please. 

Yet when by tempests, gath'ring gloom, 

Its leaflets from its stalk are riven, 
Oh 1 then it shows a varied bloom, 
And breathes abroad a rich perfume — 
'Tis Dourish'd by the " breath of heaven.* 
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For then it feels, with grateful glow, 

The same Almighty Power, 
That sunk its earlier beauties low, 
But suffer'd from its root to grow 
An humbler, sweeter flower. 

And oft it droops its lowly head, 

And breathes a fragrance to the sky, 

When those its former beauties led 

To gaze upon its tints of red, 
Pass now neglectful by. 

But what's this renovated flbwer 

That heavenward can its sweets impart, 
And yet, confined in lonely bower, 
Is sweetest in the darkest hour? 
Oh ! it is Tenderness of Heart 



LESSON EIGHTY-SEVENTH. 

COLUMBUS IN JAMAICA. 

Columbus having attempted, in the year 1503, to plant 
a colony in America, but having failed in the enterprise 
in consequence of the hostility of the Indians, he loft that 
region and sailed for Hispaniola. But, by the violence of 
a storm, he was obliged to run his ships ashore at Jamaica. 
In his distress at this island he sent some of the hardiest 
of his men to Hispaniola, to represent his calamitous situa- 
tion to the governor, and to solicit vessels to carry him and 
his people away. 

He remained, however, at Jamaica eight months, with- 
out the least intelligence from his messengers or assistance 
from the governor. The natives becoming exasperated at 
the delay of the Spaniards, the burden of whose support 
was intolerable, the inventive genius of Columbus had re- 
course to an admirable device to regain his authority. 

Assembling the principal Indians around him, he caused 
them to understand that the God whom he served, pro- 
voked at their refusal to support the objects of his favou- 
rite regard, intended to inflict on them a speedy and severe 
judgment, of which they would soon see manifest tokens in 
the heavens ; for on that night the moon would withhold 
her light, and appear of a bloody hue, as an omen of their 
approaching destruction. 
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His menacing prediction was ridiculed ; but its actual 
accomplishment, at the precise time foretold, struck the 
barbarians with terror. This eclipse of the moon, which 
he had happily foreseen by his skill in astronomy, esta- 
blished his character as a prophet. The affrighted Indians 
brought him instantly plenty of provisions ; they fell at 
his feet, and besought him, in the most suppliant manner 
to intercede with the Great Spirit, to avert the threatened 
calamity. 

Apparently moved by their entreaties, he consoled them ; 
but charged them to atone for their past transgressions by 
their future generosity. * The eclipse went off; and from 
that day the natives were superstitiously cautious of giving 
offence to the Spaniards. 



, LESSON EIGHTY-EIGHTH. 

SPIRIT OF MAN. 

" Who knoweth the spirit of man, that goeth upward."— Sool. iii. 21. 

Say'st thou that when this light has fled, 
The spring of mental life is dead ? 
Say'st thou that when this cheek is pale, 
The spirit's ardent glow shall fail? 
Say'st thou the soul returns to clay, 
When these poor pulses cease to play ? 

Then let us mourn, if hope expires, 
When this frail lamp resigns its fires ; 
If man, so fashioned like a god, 
Must never burst the prisoning sod, 
With maniac sorrow let us rave, 
And, shrinking, rend his marble grave. 

Dash then away the fruitless tear, 
And rush in pleasure's mad career, 
To mirth devote this niggard span, 
This little dateless life of man ; 
Mock self-control, grave wisdom spurn, 
And, heedless, seek the destined urn. 

Ah, sceptic 1 why wilt thou essay 
To rend the balm of life away ? 
To plant with goads the path of toil- 
To strew with thorns a barren soil, . 
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To shroud with cold and rayless gloom 
Our weary journey to the tomb ? 

Think'st thou the power that spread the skies, 

So just, beneficent, and wise, 

Hath man's unbounded powers bestow'd, 

Merely for earth's fallacious good ? 

Oh, pause ! a spirit answers, No, 

For boundless joy, or boundless wo. 

Look up, and let thy doubtful eye 
Sparkle at immortality ; 
Bend from thy soul its abject chain, 
Thy " Maker in thy mind retain," 
And bid it love that hope sublime, 
Which soars o'er mists and wrecks of time. 



LESSON EIGHTY-NINTH. 

SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA. 

While the foundation of a new settlement was laid in 
the north, the Virginian colony was making rapid progress 
in the south. Eleven ships, which had sailed the preced- 
ing year from England, arrived at Virginia, with twelve 
hundred and sixteen persons for settlement. Nearly one 
thousand colonists were settled there, previous to this ac- 
cession. 

One of the methods adopted for the increase of their 
number, if not the most delicate, was perhaps the most po- 
litic. The enterprising colonists being generally destitute 
of families, Sir Edward Sandys, the treasurer, proposed to 
the Virginian company to send over a freight of young wo- 
men to become wives for the planters. 

The proposal was applauded : and ninety girls were 
sent over in the ships that arrived this year ; and, the year 
following, sixty more, handsome, and well recommended to 
the company for their virtuous education and demeanour. 

The price of a wife, at first, was one hundred pounds of 
tobacco ; but, as the number became scarce, the price was 
increased to one hundred and fifty pounds, the value of 
which, in money, was three shillings per pound. This 
debt for wives, it was ordered, should have the precedency 
of all other debts, and be first recoverable. 
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Besides the transportation of reputable people, the king 
commanded the treasurer and council of the Virginian 
company, to send to Virginia a hundred dissolute persons, 
to be delivered to them by the knight marshal ; and they 
were accordingly sent over, as servants. The early custom 
of transporting vicious and profligate people to that colony, 
as a place of punishment and disgrace, though designed 
for its benefit, yet became, ultimately, prejudicial to its 
growth and prosperity. 

This part of America was visited by the English in the 
year 1584, and derived its name from the following cir- 
cumstance. On the return of the visiters, they gave such 
splendid descriptions of the beauty and fertility of the 
country, and of the mildness of the climate, that Elizabeth, 
delighted with the idea of occupying so fine a territory, 
bestowed on it the name of Virginia, as a memorial that 
this happy discovery was made under a virgin queen. 
Here the first English colony in America was planted in 
the year 1585. 

Twenty years after this first attempt to settle a colony 
in Virginia, not an Englishman was to be found in all the 
territory. The first permanent colony on the Virginian 
coast arrived in the year 1607, under a patent from King 
James. 



LESSON NINETIETH. 

THE HAPPY MAN. 

I envy not the proud their wealth, 

Their equipage and state ; 
Give me but innocence and health, 

I ask not to be great. 

I, in this sweet retirement, find 

A joy unknown to kings, 
For sceptres, to a virtuous mind, 

Seem vain and empty things. 

Great Cincinnatus, at his plough, 
With brighter lustre shone, v 

Than guilty Caesar e'er could show, " 
Though seated on a throne. 
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Tumultuous days and jestless nights, 

Ambition ever knows, 
A stranger to the calm delights 

Of study and repose. 

Then, free from envy, care and strife, 
Keep me, ye powers divine ! 

And pleased, when ye demand my life, 
May I that life resign 1 



LESSON NINETY-FIRST. 

MATRIMONIAL AUCTION. 

The Babylonians had a law, which was also followed 
by the Heneti, an Illyrian people, and by Herodotus 
thought to be one of their best, which ordained, that when 
girls were of a marriageable age, they were to repair at a 
time to a place where the young men likewise assembled. 
They were then sold by the public crier, who first disposed 
of the most beautiful one. When he had sold her, he put 
up others to sale, according to their degrees of beauty. 

The rich Babylonians were emulous to carry off the 
finest women, who were sold to the highest bidders. But 
as the young men who were poor could not aspire to have 
fine women, they were content to take the ugliest, with 
the money which was given with them ; for when- the 
crier had sold the handsomest, he ordered the ugliest of all 
the women to be brought, and inquired if any one was 
willing to take her with a small sum of money. Thus she 
became the wife of him who was most easily satisfied ; and 
thus the finest women were sold, and from the money 
which they brought, small fortunes were given to the 
ugliest, and to those who had any bodily deformity. 

A father could not marry his daughter as he pleased ; 
nor was he who bought her allowed to take her home 
without giving security that he would marry her. But 
after the sale, if the parties were not agreeable to each 
other, the law enjoined that the purchase money should be 
restored. The inhabitants of any of their towns were 
permitted to buy wives at these auctions. 
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LESSON NINETY-SECOND. 

MAN AND WOMAN. 

Man is the rugged lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave-beat shore, 
Woman's the slender graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er. 

Man is the rock whose towering crest 
Nods o'er the mountain's barren side, 

Woman's the soft and mossy vest, 

That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreaths its brow in verdant pride. 

Man is the cloud of coming storm, 

Dark as the raven's murky plume ; 
Save where the sunbeam, light and warm, 
Of woman's soul, and woman's form, 

Gleams brightly o'er the gathering gloom. 

Yes, lovely sex, to you 'tis given, 
To rule our hearts with angel sway, 

Blend with each wo a blissful leaven, 

Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 



LESSON NINETY-THIRD. 

FILIAL PIETY. 

The great law of nature has implanted in every human 
breast, a disposition to love and revere those to whom we 
have been taught from our earliest infancy to look up for 
every comfort, convenience, and pleasure in life. While 
we remain in a state of dependence on them, this impres- 
sion continues in its full force ; but certain it is, that it has 
a tendency to wear off, as we become masters of ourselves; 
and hence the propriety of those laws by which, in the 
institution of different nations, it has been attempted to 
guarcf against a degeneracy into filial ingratitude and dis- 
obedience. 

" Honour thy father and thy mother," was the com- 
mand of the Divine Author of the Jewish dispensation. 
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" That thy days may be long in the land," is the peculiar 
reward which he promises to those who obey the solemn 
injunction. And as he has been pleased to express his 
approbation of a steady adherence to this law, by singular 
marks of favour, so also did he punish the breach of it, by 
exemplary displeasure ; death was the only expiation for 
this offence. Nor have the Jews been the only nation 
who have looked upon disobedience to parents as worthy 
of capital punishment. 

In China, let a son become ever so rich, and a father 
ever so poor, there is no submission, no point of obedience, 
that the latter cannot command, or that the former can re- 
fuse. The father is not only absolute master of his son's 
estate, but also of his children : whom, whenever they dis- 
please him, he may sell to strangers. When a father ac- 
cuses his son before a mandarin, there needs no proof of 
his guilt ; for they cannot believe that any father can be so 
unnatural as to bring a false accusation against his own son. 

But, should a son be so insolent as to mock his father, 
or arrive at such a pitch of wickedness as to strike him, 
all the province where this shameful act of violence is 
committed is alarmed; it even becomes the concern of 
the whole empire ; the emperor himself judges the cri- 
minal. All the mandarins near the place are turned out 
of their posts, especially those in the town where he lived, 
for having been so negligent in their instructions ; and all 
the neighbours are reprimanded, for neglecting, by former 
punishments, to put a stop to the wickedness of the criminal, 
before it arrived at such flagitiousness. 

With respect to the unhappy wretch himself, they cut 
him into a thousand pieces, burn his bones, rase the house 
in which he lived, as well as those houses which stand 
near it, and sow the ground with salt* as supposing that 
there must be some hopeless depravity of manners in a 
community to which such a monster belonged. 

The filial duty is the same with the prince and the 
peasant in China; and the emperor, every new-year's 
day, pays a particular homage to his mother, in the palace; 
at which ceremony, all the great officers of the state assist. 

The Persians, according to Herodotus, held the crime 
of domestic rebellion in nearly as much detestation as the 
Chinese, but they treated it after a more refined manner. 
They looked on the striking, or slaying of a father, as an 
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impossible offence ; and, when an action of the kind hap- 
pened, adjudged that the offender could not be the son of 
the party injured or slain, but must have been surrepti- 
tiously imposed on him as such. 

Cicero observes, that Solon, the wise legislator of Athens, 
had provided no law against parricide; and that, being 
asked why he had not, he answered, " that to make laws 
against, and ordain punishments for, a crime that had been 
never known or heard of, was the way to introduce it, 
rather than prevent it." 

In Rome no less than six hundred years from the build- 
ing of the city had elapsed, before so much as a name for 
the crime of parricide was known amongst them. The 
punishment ordained for the first who stained his hands 
with the blood of the author of his being, was, that he 
should be scourged till he was flayed, then sown up in a 
sack, together with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and 
so thrown headlong to the bottom of the sea. 

It is a great stain on the character of the more recent 
ages of the world, that the crime should ever have become 
of less rare occurrence ; yet in nothing, perhaps, have the 
ways of God to man been more signally justified, than in 
the punishment which has sooner or later followed all 
deviations from filial love and duty. So proverbial, indeed, 
has this become, as to make any particular illustration of 
the fact wholly unnecessary. 



LESSON NINETY-FOUBTH. 

THE RISING MOON. 

The moon is up 1 how calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill ! 

The weary winds forget to blow, 
And all the world lies still. 

The wayworn travellers with delight 

The rising brightness see, 
Revealing all the paths and plains, 

And gilding every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying stream 

Its little rippling heaves ; 
It falls upon the forest shade, 

And sparkles on the loaves. Digitized 
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So once on Judah's evening hills, 
The heavenly lustre spread ; 

The gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 

And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendour throws ; 

Bright in the opening hours of life. 
And brighter at the close. 

The waning moon in time shall fail 
To walk the midnight skies ; 

But God hath kindled this bright light 
With fire that never dies. 



LESSON NINETY-FIFTH. 

CAPTAIN CHURCH AND ANAWON. 

Anawon, his son, and several chiefs, had cut down a 
tree under the rocks, and against it set up a row of bushes, 
to form a shelter. Great fires were burning without, pots 
and kettles were boiling, and spits turning, loaded with 
meat. Their arms stood near, covered with a mat. 

Returning to his company, Captain Church ordered his 
pilot and daughter, as they would be received without 
notice, to descend first, with their baskets on their backs. 
He and his friends followed in their shadow, letting them- 
selves down by the bushes in the cracks of the rocks. 
Church, with his hatchet in his hand, first reached the 
arms at the feet of Anawon. 

The old chieftain, starting up, cried out, Howah, and, 
in despair, fell back silent. Church sent his Indians 
to the other companies, to inform them their chief was a 
prisoner, and warn them to submit. They obeyed. 
"What have you for supper?" said Church to Anawon; 
" I am come to sup with you." 

Anawon ordered his women to provide supper, and 
asked Church whether he would have cow beef or horse 
beef. He replied that cow beef would be tne most plea- 
sant. Supper was soon ready. After which, as he had 
not slept for two days and a night, Church told his men, 
if they would let him sleep two hours they should rest the 
whole night after. 
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But Church's situation was too interesting for sleep; 
his men, however, he soon perceived, were all in a sound 
slumber. He and Anawon were the only persons awake 
in all the camp. So does elevation of character, and a 
sense of responsibility, fill the heart with anxious care. 

While the Indian chief recollected the deeds of his 
valour in the service of three kings, and exulted in the 
destruction of villages, the sighs of his prisoners, and the 
blood of a thousand battles, the chains of his own captivity 
sunk deep into his soul ; the fall of his prince, the ruin of 
his country, the utter extinction of his tribe, filled his 
heart with % the agony of horror and desperation. 

Eor an hour, the two captains lay looking at each other; 
when Anawon rose, and walked off, as Church supposed, 
for some necessary purpose ; but, soon finding him out of 
sight and hearing, he began to be alarmed, took all the 
arms to him, crowded himself under young Anawon, so 
that the father must have endangered his son in attempting 
to kill him. 

But the old man soon returned, and, falling on his 
knees, said, " Great captain, you have killed King Philip, 
and conquered his country. I believe that I and my com- 
pany are the last who war against the English ; so I sup- 
pose the war is ended by your means. These things, 
therefore, are yours. They are the royalties of King 
Philip, with which he adorned himself when he sat in 
state. I think myself happy in presenting them to Captain 
Church, who has so fairly won them." 

Then, opening the pack, he pulled out a belt, nine inches 
broad, curiously wrought with black and white wampum, 
in various figures of flowers, birds, and beasts; also another, 
wrought in the same manner, worn on the head of the 
warrior, hanging down his back, from which two flags 
waved behind him. A third, with a star on the end, hung 
round his neck down to his breast. These, and two horns 
of glazed powder, and a red cloth blanket, constituted the 
royal dress of King Philip. They spent the night in free 
conversation. Anawon gave a narrative of his mighty 
successes in former wars. In the morning they marched to 
Taunton. Church and Anawon, with half-a-dozen friendly 
Indians, went to Bhode Island, while the troops and other 
prisoners were sent to Plymouth, where Church soon fol- 
lowed them. Googk 
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LESSON NINETY-SIXTH. 

BIBTH OF AN ELDEST SON. 

Welcome, little helpless stranger, 
Welcome to the light of day ; 

Smile upon thy happy mother, 
Smile, and chase her pains away. 

Lift thine eyes, and look around thee | 
Various nature courts thy sight, 

Spreads for thee her flowery carpet ; 
Earth was made for thy delight. 

Welcome to a mother's bosom, 
Welcome to a father's arms ; 

Heir to all thy father's virtues, 
Heir to all thy mother's charms. 

Joy thou bring'st, but miz'd with trouble, 
Anxious joys, and tender fears, 

Pleasing hopes, and mingled sorrows, 
Smiles of transport dash'd with tears. 

Who can say what lie* before thee, 
Calm or tempest, peace or strife ; 
With what turns of various fortune 
i Fate shall mark thy chequerM life ? 

Who can tell what eager passions 
In this little heart shall beat, 

When ambition, love, or glory, 
Shall invade this peaceful seat ? 

Who can tell how wide the branches 
Of this tender plant may spread. 

While beneath its ample shadow 
Swains may rest, and flocks be fed? 

Angels guard thee, lovely blossom, 
And avert each hovering ill ! 

Crown thy parents' largest wishes, 
And their fondest hopes fulfil! 
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LESSON NINETY-SEVENTH. 

THE CHRISTIAN INDIAN. 

In the year 1742, a veteran warrior of the Lenape na- 
tion and Monsey tribe, renowned among his own people 
for his bravery and prowess, and equally dreaded by their 
enemies, joined the Christian Indians who then resided at 
Bethlehem. This man, who was then at an advanced age, 
had a most striking appearance, and could not be viewed 
without astonishment. 

Besides that his body was fall of scars, where he had 
been struck and pierced by the arrows of the enemy, there 
was not a spot to be seen, on that part of it which was ex- 
posed to view, but what was tatooed over with some draw- 
ing relative to his achievements, so that the whole together 
struck the beholder with amazement and terror. 

On his whole face, neck, shoulders, arms, thighs, and 
legs, as well as on his breast and back, were represented 
scenes of the various actions and engagements he had 
been in ; in short, the whole of his history was there de- 
posited, which was well known to those of his nation, and 
was such that all who heard it thought it could never be 
surpassed by man. 

Far from murdering those who were defenceless or un- 
armed, his generosity, as well as his courage and skill in 
the art of war, was acknowledged by all. When, after his 
conversion, he was questioned about his warlike feats, he 
frankly and modestly answered, " That, being now taken 
captive by Jesus Christ, it did not become him to relate 
the deeds he had done while in the service of the evil 
spirit ; but that he was willing to give an account of the 
manner in which he had been conquered." 

At his baptism, on the 23d of December,. 1742, he re- 
ceived the name of Michael, which he preserved until his 
death, which happened on the 24th July, 1756. He led 
the life of a true Christian, and was always ready and 
willing to relate the history of his conversion. His age, 
when he died, was supposed to be about eighty years. 
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LESSON NINETY-EIGHTH. 

POWER OF BEAUTY. 

Liberal nature did dispense 

To all things arms for their defence; 

And some she arms with sinewy force, 

And some with swiftness in the course; 

Some with hard hoofs, or forked claws, 

And some with horns, or tusked jaws ; 

And some with scales, and some with wings, 

And some with teeth, and some with stings ; 

Wisdom to man she did afford, 

Wisdom for shield, and wit for sword. 

What to beauteous woman kind, 

What arms, what armour, has she assign'd? 

Beauty is both ; for with the fair 

What arms, what armour, can compare ? 

What steel, what gold, or diamond, 

More impassable is found ? 

And yet what flame, what lightning e'er 

So great an active force did bear ? 

They are all weapon, and they dart, 

Like porcupine, from ev'ry part. 



LESSON NINETY-NINTH. 

THE HOSPITABLE AFRICAN. 

The enterprising traveller, Mungo Park, was employed 
by a society in England, to explore the interior regions of 
Africa. In this hazardous undertaking he encountered 
many dangers and difficulties. His wants were often 
supplied, and his distresses alleviated, by the kindness and 
compassion of the negroes. He gives the following lively 
and interesting account of the hospitable treatment he re- 
ceived from a poor negro woman. 

Having passed a whole day without victuals in the 
shade of a tree, I had no prospect but that of passing a 
very uncomfortable night; for the wind rose, and there 
was a great appearance of a heavy rain ; the wild beasts, 
too, were so numerous, that I should have been under the 
necessity of climbing up the tree, and resting among the 
branches. 
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About sunset, however, as I was preparing to pass the 
night in this manner, and had turned my horse loose, that 
he might graze at liberty, a negro woman, returning from 
the labours of the field, stopped to observe me; and, per- 
ceiving that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my 
situation. I briefly explained it to her; after which, with 
looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle and 
bridle, and told me to follow her. 

Having conducted me into her hut, she lighted a lamp, 
spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there 
for the night. Finding I was very hungry, she went out 
to procure me something to eat; and returned, in a short 
time, with a very fine fish; which, having caused to be half 
broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. 

The rites of hospitality being thus performed towards a 
stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress (pointing to 
the mat and telling me I might sleep there without appre«* 
hension) called to the female part of her family, who stood 
gazing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to renew 
their task of spinning cotton, with which they continued 
to employ themselves a great part of the night. 

They lightened their labour by songs ; one of which was 
composed extempore, for I was myself the subject of it. It 
was sung by one of the young women, and the rest joined 
in a sort of chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, and 
the words, literally translated, were these: — " The winds 
roared, and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint and 
weary, came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to 
bring him milk, no wife to grind him corn. Let us pity 
the white man ; no mother has he to give him milk, no wife , 
to grind him corn." 

Trifling as these events may appear to the reader, they 
were to me affecting in the highest degree. I was oppress- 
ed by such unexpected kindness, and sleep fled from my 
eyes. In the morning, I presented to my compassionate 
landlady, two of the four brass buttons which remained 
on my waistcoat, the only recompense it was in my 
power 10 make her. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDREDTH. 

THE ORPHAN^ RETROSPECT. 

My father and mother are dead, 
No friend or relation I have : 

And now the cold earth is their bed, 
And daisies grow over the grave. 

> I cast my eyes into the tomb, 

The 4 sight made me bitterly cry; 
I said, and is this the dark room 

Where my father and mother must lie? 

I cast my eyes round me again, 
In hopes some protector to see: 

Alas ! but the search was in vain, 
For none had compassion on me. 

I cast my eyes up to the sky, 

I groan'd, though I said not a word; 

Yet God was not deaf to my cry, 
The Friend of the fatherless heard. 

O yes — and he graciously smiled, 
And bid me on him to depend; 

He whispered — Fear not, little child, 
For I am thy Father and Friend. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST. 

TWO APRICAN CHIEFS. 

The king of Foota Torra, inflamed with a zeal for pro- 
pagating his religion, had sent an embassy to Darnel, king 
of the Jaloffs. The ambassador, on the present occasion, 
was accompanied by two of the principal Bushreens, who 
carried each a large knife fixed on the top of a long pole. 
As soon as he had procured admission into the presence of 
Darnel, and announced the pleasure of his sovereign, he 
ordered the Bushreens to present the emblems of his mis- 
sion. 

The two knives were accordingly laid before Darnel, 
and the ambassador explained himself as follows: "With 
this knife," said he, " Abdulkader will condescend to shave 
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the head of Darnel, if Darnel will embrace the Mahommedan 
faith ; and with this other knife, Abdulkader will cut the 
throat of Darnel, if Darnel refuses to embrace it; take your 
choice." 

Darnel coolly told the ambassador that he had no choice 
to make ; he neither chose to have his head shaved, nor 
his throat cut; and, with this answer, the ambassador was 
civilly dismissed. Abdulkader took his measures accord- 
ingly, and, with a powerful army, invaded Darnel's country. 
The inhabitants of the towns and villages filled up their 
wells, destroyed their provisions, carried off their effects, 
and abandoned their dwellings, as he approached. 

By this means, he was led on from place to place, until 
he had advanced three days' journey into the country of 
the Jaloffs. He had indeed met with no opposition, but 
his army had suffered so much from the scarcity of water, 
that several of his men had died by the way. This induced 
him to direct his march towards a watering-place in the 
woods, where his men, having quenched their thirst, and 
being overcome with fatigue, lay down carelessly to sleep 
among the bushes. 

In this situation, they were attacked by Darnel, before 
daybreak, and completely routed. Many of them were 
trampled to death, as they lay asleep, by the Jaloff horses; 
others were killed in attempting to make their escape ; and 
a still greater number were taken prisoners. Among the 
latter, was Abdulkader himself. This ambitious, or rather 
frantic prince, who but a month before had sent the threat- 
ening message to Darnel, was now himself led into his 
presence as a miserable captive. 

The behaviour of Darnel on this occasion is never men- 
tioned but in terms of the highest approbation; and it was, 
indeed, so extraordinary in an African prince, that the 
reader may find it difficult to give credit to the recital. 
When his royal prisoner was brought before him in irons, 
and thrown upon the ground, the magnanimous Darnel, 
instead of setting his foot upon his neck, and stabbing him 
with his spear, according to the custom in such cases, ad- 
dressed him as follows: "Abdulkader, answer me this 
question; if the chance of war had placed me in your 
situation, and you in mine, how would you have treated 
me?" 

" I would have thrust my spear into your heart," return- 
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ed Abdulkader, with great firmness, " and I know that a 
similar fate awaits me." — "Not so," said Darnel; "my 
spear is indeed red with the blood of your subjects killed 
in battle, and I could now give it a deeper stain, by dip- 
ping it in your own ; but this would not build up my towns, 
nor bring to life the thousands who fell in the woods. I 
will not, therefore, kill you in cold blood, but I will retain 
you as my slave, until I perceive that your presence in 
your own kingdom will be no longer dangerous to your 
neighbours, and then I will consider of the proper way of 
disposing of you." 

Abdulkader was accordingly retained, and worked as a 
slave for three months; at the end of which period, Darnel 
listened to the solicitations of the inhabitants of Foota 
Torra, and restored to them their king. Strange as this 
story may appear, I.have no doubt of the truth of it. It 
was told me ,at Malacotta, by the negroes; it was after- 
wards related to me by the Europeans on the Gambia ; by 
some of the French at Goree ; and confirmed by nine slaves, 
who were taken prisoners along with Abdulkader, by the 
watering-place in the woods, and carried in the same ship 
with me to the West Indies. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND. 

THE AFRICAN MOTHER. 

The distress which the inhabitants of Guinea experiene 
at the loss of their children, which are stolen from then 
by the persons employed in the slave trade, is, perhaps 
more thoroughly felt than described. But, as it is a sub 
ject to which every person has not attended, the followinf 
is an attempt to represent the anguish of a mother, whoso 
son and daughter were taken from her by a ship's crew, 
belonging to a country where the Ood of justice and mercy 
is owned and worshipped. 

" Help ! O help ! thou God of Christians ! 

Save a mother from despair; 
Cruel white men steal my children, 

God of Christians 1 hear my prayer. 
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* From my arms by force they're rended, 

Sailors drag them to the sea — 
Yonder ship at anchor riding, 

Swift will carry them away. 

u There my son lies, pale and bleeding, 

Fast, with thongs, his hands are bound; ' 

See the tyrants, how they scourge him ! 
See his sides, a reeking wound! 

" See his little sister by him, 

Quaking, trembling, how she lies ! 
Drops of blood her face besprinkle, 

Tears of anguish fill her eyes. 

" Now they tear her brother from her I 

Down below the deck he's thrown; 
Stiff with beating — through fear, silent, 

Save a single death-like groan." 

Hear the little daughter begging: 
" Take me, white men, for your own; 
Spare ! oh, spare my darling brother ! 
He's my mother's only son. 

" See, upon the shore she's raving; 

Down she falls upon the sands— 
Now she tears her flesh with madness, 

Now she prays with lifted hands. 

" I am young, and strong, and hardy; 

He's a sick and feeble boy — 
r luke me, whip me, chain me, starve me, 

All my life 111 toil with joy. 

" Christians, who's the God you worship? 

Is he cruel, fierce, or good ? 
Does he take delight in mercy, 

Or in spilling human blood ? 

" Ah ! my poor distracted mother, 

Hea* her scream upon the shores- 
Down me savage captain struck her, 

Lifeless on the vessel's floor. 

Up his sails he quickly hoisted, 

To the ocean bent his way — 
Headlong plunged the raving mother. 

From a rock into the sea. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD. 

THE FAITHFUL FRENCH SERVANT. 

A lady of Marseilles, in the earlier period of the revolu- 
tion, about to emigrate, wished, before her departure, to 
place a considerable property, in plate, linen, trinkets, 
wearing apparel, and other articles, in a place of safety. 
To bury in cellars was become so common, that they were 
now among the first places searched, on any suspicion of 
concealed treasures; and to convey the things out of the 
house, «even by small portions at a time, without being dis- 
covered, was a thing out of all hope. What then was to be 
done? 

She consulted with an old and faithful servant, who, 
during a great number of years that he had been in the 
family, had given such repeated proofs of his fidelity and 
attachment to it, that she placed unbounded confidence in 
him. He advised her to pack the things in trunks, and 
deposit them in a garret, at one end of the house; then to 
wall up the door into it, and new plaster over the whole 
room adjoining^ so as to leave no traces by which it could 
be discovered that it had any communication with another 
apartment. 

This advice was followed, and the plan executed with- 
out the privacy of any other person than the man who 
suggested it. He himself walled up the door-way, and 
plastered over the outer room; and, when all was finished, 
the lady departed, leaving the care of her house entirely 
to him. 

Shortly after her departure, the servant received a visit 
from the municipal officer, who came, with a party of his 
myrmidons, to search the house, as belonging to an emi- 
grant, and suspected of containing a considerable property. 
They examined every room, every closet, every place in 
the house, but nothing of any value was to be discovered; 
some large articles of furniture, which could not conveni- 
ently be disposed of, and which it was judged better to 
leave, in order to save appearances, were the only things 
to be found. 

Theofficersaidthatit was impossible theother things could 
be conveyed away, and threatened the servant with the 
utmost severity of justice, if he would not confess whora 
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they were concealed. He, however, constantly denied any 
knowledge of the matter, and said, that, if anything had 
been concealed, the secret was unknown to him. This 
did not satisfy the officer; but, finding he could make no 
impression on the man, he carried him before the com- 
mune. 

Here he was again interrogated, and menaced even with 
the guillotine, if he did not confess where his mistress's 
property was concealed; but his resolution still remained 
unshaken ; he steadily adhered to his first assertion, that, if 
anything was concealed, it was without his knowledge ; 
till, at length, the officers, believing it impossible that, if 
he really were in possession of the secret, he could retain 
it with the fear of death before his eyes, were persuaded 
that he was not in his mistress's confidence, and dismissed 
him. 

They obliged him, however, to quit the house, and a 
creature of their own was placed in it. Again and again 
it was searched, but to no purpose ; nor was the real truth 
ever suspected. But when the career of the terrorists was 
closed by the fall of their leaders, the faithful servant, who 
beheld their downfall with exultation, as his own triumph, 
on a representation of his case to the new magistracy, was 
replaced in his trust in the house of his mistress. 

Some little time after, a person came to him one day, who 
said that he was sent on the part of his mistress ; that, as 
she was unable at present to return, she wished some trunks, 
which she had left concealed, to be sent to her, as they 
could now be moved with safety ; and she had described 
to him, he said, the place and manner in which they wpre 
concealed, to the end that, if any misfortune had happened 
to the servant, he might know where to find them. 

He then detailed all the particulars relative to their con- 
cealment, with so much accuracy, that the servant, seeing 
him in full possession of the secret, could not doubt of his 
being really charged with the mission he assumed. He 
therefore opened the room, and assisted in conveying away 
the trunks ; after which, he was informed by the emissary, 
that his mistress had given orders, as there was now no- 
thing of consequence left in the house, that it should be 
shut up, and he must maintain himself as well as he could. 
This was almost a heartbreaking stroke to the faithful ser- 
vant ; but no appeal could be made against the will of his 
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mistress, and he took to the trade of a cobbler, which he 
had learned in his youth, to gain himself a livelihood. 

A long time elapsed without anything more being heard 
of the lady ; when, at length, she appeared, and was in 
the utmost consternation at learning what had passed. 
She declared that she had never given a commission to 
anyone to demand her property; nor could she conceive how 
the impostor had arrived at the knowledge necessary for 
carrying on the fraud he had practised. 

The only way in which she could account for the mis- 
fortune was, that, thinking there was no necessity in a 
foreign country to guard her secret inviolably, she might, 
perhaps, have talked of it indiscreetly before some one who 
had thought it worth his while to take a journey to Marseilles 
to possess himself fraudulently of her property. She ac- 
knowledged, at the same time, that the fraud was so art- 
fully contrived, that the servant was fully absolved for 
having been the dupe of it ; and the poverty in which he 
had lived ever since, perfectly exonerated him fx om the 
suspicion of having been anything else than a dupe in the 
affair. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH. 

THE BABE. 

'Twas on a cliff, whose rocky base 

Baffled the briny wave, 
Whose cultured heights their verdant store 

To many tenants gave, 

A mother, led by rustic cares, 

Had wander'd with her child ; 
Unwean'd the babe — yet on the grass 

He f roHck'd and he smiled. 

With what delight the mother glow'd 

To mark the infant's joy : 
How oft would pause, amidst her toil, 

To contemplate her boy. 

Yet soon, by other cares estranged. 

Her thoughts the child forsook ; 
Careless he wanton'd on the ground, 

Nor caught his mother's look. )y Go 
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Cropp'd was each flower that caught his eye, 

Till, scrambling o'er the green, 
He gain'd the cliff's unshelter'd edge, 

And, pleased, surveyed the scene. 

'Twas now the mother from her toil 

Turn'd to survey the child — 
The urchin gone, her cheeks were flushM ; 

Her wand'ring eye was wild ! 

She saw him on the cliff's rude brink — , 

Now careless peeping o'er — 
He turn'd, and to his mother smiled, 

Then sported as before. 

Sunk was her voice, 'twas vain to fly, 

'Twas vain the brink to brave ; 
Oh, nature ! it was thine alone 

To prompt the means to save ! 

She tore the kerchief from her breast, 

And laid her bosom bare ; 
He saw delighted — left the brink, 

And sought to banquet there. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH. 
franklin's advice to a young tradesman. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn ten 
shillings a-day by his labour, and yet goes abroad, or sits 
idle one half of that day, though he spends but sixpence 
during his diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon thai 
the only expense ; he has really spent or rather thrown 
away, Ave shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his money 
lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the interest, or 
so much as I can make of it during that time. This 
amounts to a considerable sum, where a man has good and 
large credit, and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific, generating nature. 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, 
and so on. Five shillings turned, is six ; turned again, it 
is seven and threepence; and so on, till it becomes an 
hundred pounds. The more there is of it, the more it pro- 
duces every turning ; so that the profits rise quicker and 
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quicker. He that kills a breeding animal, destroys all her 
offspring to the thousandth generation, He that murders 
a crown, destroys all that it might have produced — even 
scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a-year is but a groat a-day. 
For this little sum (which may be daily wasted either in 
time or expense, unperceived), a man of credit may, on 
his own security, have the constant possession and use of 
a hundred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by 
an industrious man, producos great advantage. 

Remember this saying, " The good paymaster is lord of 
another man's purse." He that is known to pay punctually, 
and exactly to the time he promises, may, at any time, 
and on any occasion, raise all the money his friends can 
spare. This is sometimes of great use. After industry 
and frugality, nothing contributes more to the raising of 
a young man in the world, than punctuality and justice in 
all his dealings : therefore, never keep borrowed money an 
hour beyond the time you promised, lest a disappointment 
shut up your friend's purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit, are 
to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at five in the 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him 
easy six months longer : but if he sees you at a billiard- 
table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when you should 
be at work, he sends for his money the next day ; demands 
it before he can receive it in a lump. It shows, besides, 
that you are mindful of what you owe ; it makes you ap- 
pear a careful, as well as an honest man, and that still 
increases your credit 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, and 
of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many people 
who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an exact 
account, for some time, both of your expenses and your 
income. If you take the pains at first to mention particu- 
lars, it will have this good effect ; you will discover how 
wonderfully small trifling expenses mount up to large 
sums, and will discern what might have been, and may 
for the future be, saved, without occasioning any great 
inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain 
as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two words, 
industry and frugality; that is, waste neither time nor money, 
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but make the best use of both. Without industry and fru- 
gality, nothing will do, and with them everything. He 
that gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets (neces- 
sary expenses excepted), will certainly become rich — if 
that Being who governs the world, to whom all should 
look for a blessing on their honest endeavours, doth not, 
in his wise providence, otherwise determine. 

Dr Franklin says, in his own life, in order to insure my 
credit and character as a tradesman, I took care, not only 
to be really industrious and frugal, but also to avoid every 
appearance of the contrary. I was plainly dressed, and 
never seen in any place of public amusement. I never 
went a fishing or hunting: a book, indeed, enticed me 
sometimes from my work, but it was seldom, by stealth, 
and occasioned no scandal ; and, to show that I did not 
think myself above my profession, I conveyed home, some- 
times in a wheelbarrow, the paper I purchased at the 
warehouses. I thus obtained the reputation of being an 
industrious young man, and very punctual in my payments. 
The merchants who imported articles of stationery soli- 
cited my custom ; others offered to furnish me with books; 
and my little trade went on prosperously. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH. 

THE SEASONS MORALIZED. 

Behold the changes of the skies, 
And see the circling seasons rise ; 
Hence, let the moral truth refined 
Improve the beauty of the mind. 

Winter, late with dreary reign, 
Ruled the wide, unjoyous plain ; 
Gloomy storms; with solemn roar, 
Shook the hoarse, resounding shore- 
Sorrow cast her sadness round, 
Life and joy forsook the ground, 
Death, with wild imperious sway, 
Bade the expiring world decay. 

Now cast around thy raptured eyes, 

And see the beauteous spring arise ; 

See flowers invest the hills again, 

And streams remurmur o'er the plain. 
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Hark, hark, the joy inspiring grove 
Echoes to the voice of love ; 
Balmy gales the sound prolong, 
Wafting round the woodland song. 

Such the scenes our life displays, 
Swiftly fleet our rapid days ; 
The hour that rolls for ever on, 
Tells us our years must soon be gone. 

Sullen death, with mournful gloom, 
Sweeps us downwards to the tomb ; 
Life, and health, and joy decay, 
Nature sinks and dies away. 

But the soul, in gayest bloom, 
Disdains the bondage of the tomb ; 
Ascends above the clouds of even, 
And, raptured, hails her native heaven. 

Youth, and peace, and beauty there 
For ever dance around the year ; 
An endless joy invests the pole, 
And streams of ceaseless pleasure rolL 

Light, and joy, and grace divine, 
With bright and lasting glory shine : 
Jehovah's smiles, with heavenly ray, 
Diffuse a clear, unbounded day. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH. 

THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. 

Bishop Latimer having one day preached before King 
Henry the Eighth, a sermon which displeased his majesty, 
he was ordered to preach again on the next Sunday, and 
to make an apology for the offence he had given. After 
naming his text, the good bishop thus began his sermon: — 

" Hugh Latimer, dost thou know to whom thou art this 
day to speak? To the high and mighty monarch, the 
king's most excellent majesty, who can take away thy life, 
if thou offendest : therefore, take heed that thou speakest 
not a word that may displease. But, then, consider well, 
Hugh, dost thou not know from whence thou coraest, upon 
whose message thou art sent ? Even by the great and 
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mighty God, who is always all-present, and who beholdeth 
all thy ways, and who is able to cast both body and soul 
into hell together: therefore, take care and deliver thy 
message faithfully ! " 

The bishop then proceeded with the same sermon, and 
confirmed it with more energy. The sermon being finished, 
the court was full of expectation to know what would be 
the fate of this honest and plain dealing bishop. After 
dinner, the king called for Latimer, and, with a stern 
countenance, asked him how he durst be so bold as to preach 
in this manner. 

He, falling on his knees, replied, that his duty to his 
God and to his prince had enforced him thereunto, and 
that he had merely discharged his duty and his conscience 
in what he had spoken, and that his life was in his majesty's 
hands. Upon this, the king rose from his seat, and, tak- 
ing the good man off his knees, embraced him in his arms, 
raying, " Blessed be God, I have so honest a servant." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH. 

THE MISERIES OF WAB. 

I hate that drum's discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields : 
To me, it talks of ravaged plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin'd swains. 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows' tears, and orphans' moans, 
And all that misery's hand bestows, 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH. 

DB 8ALO AND THE POOB SHOEMAKER. 

As this counsellor of the Parliament of Paris was re- 
turning from the courts of justice, one summer evening, 
in the year 1662 (a year rendered memorable in the an- 
nals of France by a severe famine, by which it was dis- 
tinguished), followed only by his servant, a man came up, 
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and, putting a pistol to his breast, whilst his hand trembled 
exceedingly, demanded his money. 

" My friend/* said he, " you hare stopped an improper 
person ; I have not much money about me, but it is all at 
your service ;" and gave him two louisd'or. The man took 
them, and made off as fast as he could, without saying 
anything more. " Follow that man," said the counsellor 
to his servant, " without his observing you ; see where he 
stops, and return and let me know." 

The servant did as he was ordered, followed th« robber 
through three or four narrow streets, and saw him, go into 
a baker's shop, where he bought a large loaf of bread, and 
changed one of his louisd'or. He then went into an alley, 
at the distance of a few paces, ran up a pair of stairs that 
led to a garret, and, on entering it (where there was no 
light but that of the moon), he threw his loaf into the mid- 
dle of the room, and exclaimed, with sobs^ to his wife and 
children, " Eat, eat I this loaf has cost very dear ; satisfy 
your hunger, and do not torment me, as you have done, to 
procure you another. I shall be hanged one of these days, 
and you will be the cause of it." 

The wife, who was in tears, appeased him as well as she 
could; picked up the loaf, and divided it amongst her 
four children, who were nearly starved to death. The 
servant, who had taken exact notice of all that passed, re- 
turned to his master, who went the next morning, accord- 
ing to his directions, to visit the poor man's habitation. 

In his way up stairs, he inquired of the lodgers what 
character he bore ; and was told that he was a shoemaker, 
an honest and a worthy man, ever ready to assist hi* 
neighbours, but burdened with a large family, and so poor 
that they wondered how he was able to live. The coun- 
sellor knocked at his door, and was immediately let in by 
the poor man in rags, who, instantly recollecting him as 
the person that he had robbed the preceding day, fell 
down at his feet, requesting him not to ruin him. 

" Do not make yourself uneasy, my good friend," said the 
counsellor ; " I am not come to do you any harm, I promise 
you. You follow a very wretched profession, I assure 
you ; and one that will, in a short time, bring you to the 
gallows, if you do not leave it off. Take these ten guineas : 
they will buy you some leather ; so work as hard as you 
can, and support your children by your honest industry." 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH* 

REASON LIKE THE EVENING 8TAR. 

The evening star of reason's thine ; 
The bright and morning star be mine ! 
Reason may lead to that cold clay, 
Where ends the wanderer's earthly way ; 
But o'er the grave this star shall rise, , 
And point the pilgrim to the skies. 
Be thou my guide, where'er I roam, 
And lead me to my heavenly home ! 
O light me to that blissful shore, 
Where friends shall meet t$ part no more ! 
• Gather all nations from afar, 
An£ be to them a ruling star ! 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH. 

ANECDOTES OF HONOURABLE CONDUCT. 

The Spanish historians relate a memorable instance of 
honour and regard to truth. A Spanish cavalier, in a sud- 
den quarrel, slew a Moorish gentleman, and fled. His? 
pursuers soon lost sight of him, for he had, unpereeived, 
thrown himself over a garden- walL The owner, a Moor, 
happening to be in his garden, was addressed by the 
Spaniard on his knees, who acquainted him with his case, 
and implored concealment. "Eat this," said the Moor, 
giving him half a peach ; " you now know that you may 
confide in my protection." 

The Moor then locked him up in his garden apartment, 
telling him, as soon as it was night, he would provide for 
his escape to a place of greater safety. But he had no 
sooner gone into his house and seated himself, than a great 
crowd, with loud lamentations, came to his gate, bringing 
the corpse of his son, who had been killed by a Spaniard. 

When the first shock of surprise was a little over, he 
learned, from the description given, that the fatal deed was 
done by the very person then in his power. He mentioned 
this to no one ; but, as soon as it was dark, retired to his 
garden, as if to grieve alone, giving orders that none should 
follow him. Then, accosting the Spaniard, he said, 
" Christian, the person you have killed is my son ; his 
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body is now in my house. Tou ought to suffer ; but you 
have eaten with me, and I have given you my faith, which 
must not be broken." 

When he had uttered these words, he led the astonished 
Spaniard to his stables, and mounted him on one of his 
fleetest horses, and said, "Fly far while the night can 
cover you ; you will be safe in the morning. You are, 
indeed, guilty of my son's blood ; but God is just and good, 
and I thank him I am innocent of yours, and that my faith 
given is preserved.* 

In the year 1746, when the English were at war with 
Spain, the ship Elizabeth of London, coming through the 
gulf from Jamaica, ricnly laden, met with a most violent 
storm, in which the ship sprung a leak, that obliged them, 
for the saving of their lives, to run into the 'Havana, a 
Spanish port. The captain went on shore, and directly 
waited on the governor ; told the occasion of his putting in, 
and that he surrendered the ship as a prize, and himself 
and his men as prisoners of war, only requesting good 
quarter. 

" No, sir," replied the Spanish governor, " if we had 
taken you in fair war, at sea, or approaching our coast with 
hostile intentions, your ship would have been a prize, and 
your people prisoners ; but when, distressed by a tempest, 
you come into our ports for the safety of your lives, we, 
though at war with your nation, being men, are bound, as 
such, by the laws of humanity, to afford relief to distressed 
fellow-creatures who ask it of us. We cannot, even against 
our enemies, take advantage of an act of God. You have 
leave, therefore," added the governor, "to unload your 
ship, if that be necessary, to stop the leak ; you may refit 
her here, and traffic so far as may be necessary to pay the 
charges ; you may then depart, and I will give you a pass 
to be in force till you are beyond Bermuda. If, after 
that, you are taken, you will then be a lawful prize ; but 
now, you are only a stranger, and have a stranger's right 
to safety and protection." 

The ship accordingly departed, and arrived safe in 
London. 

A remarkable instance of the like honourable conduct, 
is recorded of a poor, unenlightened African negro. In the 
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year 1752, a New England sloop, trading to the coast of 
Guinea, left the second mate, William Murray, sick on 
shore, and sailed without him. Murray was at the house 
of a black named Cudjoe, with whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance during their trade. He recovered ; and, the 
sloop being gone, he continued with his black friend till 
some other opportunity should offer for his getting home. 
In the meantime, a Dutch ship came into the roads, and 
some of the blacks, coming on board of her, were treach- 
erously seized, and carried off as slaves. The relations and 
friends, transported with sudden rage, ran to the house of 
Cudjoe, to take revenge, by killing Murray. Cudjoe 
stopped them at the door, and demanded what they wanted. 
"The white men," said they, "have carried away our 
brothers and sons, and we will kill all white men. Give us 
the white man you have in your house, for we will kill him." 
— " Nay," said Cudjoe, " the white men that carried off 
your relations, are bad men ; kill them when you can take 
them ; but this white man is a good, man, and you must 
not kill him." — " But he is a white man," they cried ; 
" and the white men are all bad men, we will kill them all." 
— " Nay," says he, " you must not kill a man that has 
done no harm, only for being white. This man is my 
friend, my house is his post, I am his soldier, and must 
fight for him ; you must kill me, before you can kill him. 
What good man will ever come again under my roof, if I 
let my floor be stained with a good man's blood ?" 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH. 

THE PATH OF LIFE. ' 

Oh ! I have thought, and thinking sigh'd— - 
How like to thee, thou restless tide, 
May be the lot, the life of him, 
Who roams along thy water's brim ! 
Through what alternate shades of wo, 
And flowers of joy, my path may go 1 
How many a humble, still retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While still pursuing, still unblest, 
I wander on, nor dare to rest ! 
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But, urgent as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destined falls, 
I see the world's bewildering force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till life be done," 
And the lost current cease to run ! 
Oh may my falls be bright as thine ! 
May Heaven's forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 
As soft as now it hangs o'er thee ! 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH. 

PATRON OP THE POOK. 

A certain cardinal, by the multitude of his generous 
actions, gave occasion for the world to call him, The 
Patron of the Poor. This ecclesiastical prince had a con- 
stant custom, once a- week, to give public audience to all 
indigent people, in the hall of his palace, and to relieve 
every one, according to their various necessities, or the 
motions of his own bounty. 

One day, a poor widow, encouraged by the fame of his 
bounty, came into the hall of this cardinal, with her only 
daughter, a beautiful maid, about -fifteen years of age. 
When her turn came to be heard, among a crowd of peti- 
tioners, the cardinal, observing the marks of an extraor- 
dinary modesty in her face and carriage, as also in her 
daughter, encouraged her to tell her wants freely. 

She, blushing, and not without tears, thus addressed 
herself to him : " My lord, I owe, for the rent of my house, 
five crowns ; and, such is my misfortune, that I have no 
way left to pay it, save what would break my heart (and 
my landlord threatens to force me to it), that is, to disgrace 
this my only daughter, whom I have hitherto, with great 
care, educated in the paths of virtue. What I beg of your 
eminence is, that you would be pleased to interpose your 
authority, and protect us from the violence of this cruel 
man, till, by honest industry, we can procure the money 
for him." 

if The cardinal, moved with admiration of the woman's 
virtue and modest request, bid her be of good courage. He 
then wrote a billet, and, giving it to her, said, " Go to my 
steward, and ne will deliverthee five crowns to pay thy rent." 
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The widow, overjoyed, and returning the cardinal a 
thousand thanks, went directly to the steward, .and gave 
him the note. When he had read it, he told out fifty 
crowns. She, astonished at the meaning of it, and not 
knowing what the cardinal had wrote, refused to take 
above five crowns, saying she mentioned no more to his 
eminence, and she was sure it was some mistake. 

On the other hand, the steward insisted on his master's 
order, not daring to call it in question, but all the argu- 
ments he could use were insufficient to prevail on her to 
take any more than five crowns. Wherefore, to end the 
controversy, he offered to go back with her to the cardinal, 
and refer it to him. 

When they came before that munificent prince, and he 
was fully informed of the business, "It is true/' said he, 
" I mistook in writing fifty crowns ; give me the paper, 
and I will rectify it." Upon which he wrote again, say- 
ing to the woman, " So much candour and virtue deserve 
a recompense. Here, I have ordered you five hundred 
crowns ; what you can spare of it, lay up, as a dowry to 
give with your daughter in marriage." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

The riches that the mind bestows, 

Outshine the purple's proudest dye ; 
And pale the brightest gold that glows 

Beneath the Indian's burning sky. 
The mind can dull the deepest smart, 

And smooth the bed of suffering, 
And, midst the winter, of the heart, 

Can renovate a second spring. 

Shall fields be till'd with annual care, 
And minds lie fallow ev*ry year ? 
Oh, since the crop depends on you, 
Give them the culture which is due : 
Hoe ev*ry weed, and dress the soil,— 
So harvest shall repay your toil, 
If human minds resemble trees 
(As ev*ry moralist agrees), 
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Prune all the stragglers of your vine, 

Then shall the purple clusters shine. 

The gard'ner knows that fruitful life 

Demands his salutary knife 

For eVry wild luxuriant shoot, 

Or robs the bloom, or starves the fruit. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH. 

THE GAMBLES REFORMED. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Colonel Daniel, an ensign 
in the English army, then in Spain, was so possessed by 
a love of gambling, that all duty, and everything else 
that prevented his gratifying his darling passion, was to 
him most grievous. He scarcely allowed himself time for 
rest ; or, if he slept, his dreams presented packs of cards 
to his eyes, and the rattling of dice to his ears. His meals 
were neglected ; or, if he attended them, he looked upon 
that as so much lost time ; swallowed his meat with pre- 
cipitance, and hurried to the gaming table again. 

For some time fortune was his friend ; and he was so 
successful, that he often spread his winnings on the 
ground, and rolled himself on them, in order that it might 
be said of him, "he wallowed in gold." Such was his 
life for a considerable time; but, as he often said, and 
I dare say every considerate man will join with him, " it 
was the most miserable part of it." 

After some time, he was ordered on the recruiting duty, 
and, at Barcelona, he raised one hundred and fifty recruits 
for the regiment, though this was left entirely to his ser- 
geant, that he might be more at leisure to attend to his 
darling passion. After some changes of good and ill luck, 
fortune declared so openly against him, that, in one unlucky 
run, he was totally stripped of his last farthing. ' 

In this distress, he applied to a captain of the same 
regiment with himself for a loan of ten guineas; which 
was refused, with this speech: "What I lend my money 
to a professed gamester! No, sir, I must be excused : for, 
of necessity, I must lose either my money or my friend ; 
I therefore choose to keep my money." After this taunt- 
ing refusal, he retired to his lodgings ; where he threw 
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himself on the bed, to lay himself and his sorrows to a 
momentary rest, during the heat of the day. 

A bug, gnat, or some such vermin, happening to bite hm f 
he awoke; when his melancholy situation immediately 
presented itself to him. Without money ! and no prospect 
of obtaining any to subsist himself and his recruits till they 
joined the regiment, which was at a great distance ; and 
should the recruits desert for want of their pay, he must 
be answerable for it; and he could expect nothing but 
cashiering. 

He had no friends ; for he, whom he had esteemed so, 
had not only refused to lend him money, but had added 
a taunt to his refusal. He had no acquaintance there ; and 
strangers, he knew, would not advance him so large a sum 
as was answerable to his real necessity. This naturally 
led him to reflect seriously on what had induced him to 
commence gamester ; and this, he presently perceived, was 
idleness. He had now found the cause, but "the cure was 
still wanting : how was that to be effected so as to prevent 
a relapse ? Something must be done ; some method must 
be pursued, so effectually to employ his time as to prevent 
his having any to throw away at gaming. 

it then occurred to him, that the adjutancy of the regi- 
ment was to be disposed of; and this he determined to 
purchase, as a post the most likely to find him a sufficient 
and laudable way of passing his time. He had letters of 
credit, to draw for what sum he pleased, for his promotion 
in the army, but not to throw away idly, or to encourage 
his extravagance. 

This was well : but the main difficulty remained ; and 
he must get to the regiment before he could take any steps 
towards the intended purchase, or draw for the sum to 
make it with. While he was endeavouring to fall upon 
some expedient to extricate himself out of this dilemma, 
his friend, who had refused him in the morning, came to 
pay him a visit After a very cool reception on the 
colonel's aide, the other began by asking him what steps 
he intended to take to relieve himself from the anxiety he 
plainly saw he was in. 

The colonel then told him all he had thought upon that 
head, and the resolution he had made of purchasing the 
adjutancy, as soon as he could join the regiment. His 
friend, then getting up and embracing him, said, " My 
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dear Daniel, I refused you in the morning in that abrupt 
manner, in order to bring you to a sense of the dangerous 
situation you were in, and to make you reflect seriously 
on the folly of the way of life you had got into. I heartily 
rejoice that it has had the desired effect. Pursue the laud- 
able resolution you have made ; for be assured, that idle- 
ness and gaming are the ruin of youth. My interest, advice, 
and purse, are now at your command ; there, take it, and 
accommodate yourself with what is necessary to subsist 
yourself and your recruits till you join the regiment." 

This presently brought the colonel off the bed; and 
that afternoon's behaviour entirely obliterated the harsh- 
ness of his friend's morning refusal. He now viewed him 
in the agreeable light of a sincere friend, and ever after 
esteemed and found him such. 

In short, the colonel set out with his recruits for the 
regiment, where he gained great applause for his success, 
which, as well as his commission, he had well nigh lost by 
one morning's folly. He immediately solicited, and pur- 
chased the adjutancy , and, from that day forward, never 
touched cards or dice. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH. 

WHAT IS HOPE LIKE ? 

Like a foam on the billow, 

When it swells o'er the deep ; 
like a tear on the pillow, 

When we sigh while we sleep ; 
Like the syren that sings 

We ne'er can tell where — 
Is the fond hope that brings 

The night of despair. 

Like the starlight of gladness 

When it gleams in death's eye ; 
Like the meteor of madness 

In the spirit's dark sky ; 
Like the zephyrs that perish 

With the breath of their birth — 
Are the hopes that we cherish 

While poisoned oh earth. 
t 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH. 

A KINO AMONG BOTS. 

Before the birth of Cyrus, his grandfather, Astyages, 
King of the Medes, dreamed that he was raised to the 
throne in his own lifetime ; and this so troubled him with 
fears for the safety of his crown, that he caused the infant, 
as soon as born, to be delivered to Harpagus, with strict 
orders to have it destroyed. Harpagus, willing to avoid 
the sin of so cruel a deed, intrusted the execution of it to 
the herdsman of Astyages; but the herdsman's wife, hap- 
pening at the very time to lose her own infant child, pre- 
vailed on her husband to adopt the living child in its 
place. 

When Cyrus grew up, he was particularly distinguished 
among his playmates, for his boldness and intelligence; 
and, as an honour justly due to superior merit, they con- 
ferred on him the title of king, and gave him a crown made 
of rushes. Cyrus put the rush crown on his head with all 
the confidence of one who was entitled to a real one. He 
proceeded to appoint one playmate to be his prime minister; 
another to be his chamberlain ; a third to be his sword- 
bearer ; so many to be his privy-council ; and so many to 
be his guards. 

One of these boy-subjects, the son of a nobleman, hap- 
pening to disobey some of the royal commands, Cyrus 
ordered him to be seized by 1 his guards, and severely 
flogged. The lad, as soon as he was at liberty, ran home to 
his father, and complained bitterly of the treatment he had 
received. The father repaired to Astyages, and, showing 
him the bruised shoulders of his son, " Is it thus, O king !" 
said he, " that we are treated by the son of thy bondsman 
and slave ?" 

Astyages sent for the herdsman and his supposed son ; 
and, addressing the latter sternly, said, " How darest thou, 
being the son of such a father as this, treat in so vile a 
manner the son of one of my court?" 

" Sire," answered Cyrus, with firmness, " I have done 
nothing unto him but what was fit. The country lads, of 
which he was one, chose me for their king, in play, because 
I seemed the most worthy of that dignity ; but, when all 
the rest obeyed my commands, this boy alone regarded not 
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what I said. For this he was punished ; and, if on this 
account I have merited any punishment, I am ready to 
suffer it." 

While Cyrus spoke, Astyages was so struck with the 
family resemblance of the boy's features, that he was 
tempted to make some particular inquiries of the herdsman ; 
and pressed him so hard, that he at last extorted from him 
a confession of the truth. Dismissing them for the present, 
Astyages consulted the Magi on the discovery he had made, 
revealing to them, at the same time, the purport of the 
dream which had given such trouble to his mind. 

The Magi, ingenious in behalf of humanity, declared 
that, in their opinion, all that the dream imported had 
been already realised, by the circumstance of Cyrus hav- 
ing played the king in sport. This interpretation lulled 
the fears of Astyages ; he became reconciled to the boy's 
existence ; and, after acknowledging him as his grandson, 
sent him into Persia, to his father. But, ere many years 
had elapsed, Cyrus stimulated the Persians to revolt, over- 
came Astyages, his grandfather, and united the empire of 
the Medes to that of the Persians. 

In a visit which Cyrus made to his grandfather, shortly 
after his royal descent was recognised, Astyages was much 
charmed with his sprightliness and wit, and gave a sump- 
tuous entertainment on his account, at which there was a 
profusion of everything that was nice and delicate, all 
of which Cyrus looked upon with great indifference. " The 
Persians," said he to the king, " have a much shorter way 
to appease their hunger ; with them, a little bread and a 
few cresses answer the purpose." 

Sacras, the king's cupbearer, displeased Cyrus; but 
Astyages praised him on account of the dexterity with 
which he served him. "Is that all, sir?" replied Cyrus; 
" if that be sufficient to merit your favour, you shall see I 
will quickly obtain it ; for I will take upon me to serve 
you better than he." 

Immediately Cyrus was equipped as cupbearer, and 
very gracefully presented the cup to the king, who em- 
braced him with great fondness, saying, " I am mightily 
well pleased, my son ; nobody can serve with a better grace; 
but you have forgotten one essential ceremony, which is 
that of tasting." — " No," replied Cyrus, "it was not through 
forgetfulness that I omitted that ceremony." — "Why, 
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then?" said Astyages ; "for what reason did you omit it?" — 
"Because I apprehended there was poison in the liquor/' 
replied the youth. — " Poison, child ! " continued the king ; 
"how could you think so?" — "Yea, poison, sire; for, 
not long ago, at an entertainment you gave to the lords of 
your court, after the guests had drunk a little of that 
liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned ; they sung, 
made a noise, and talked they knew not what ; you your- 
self seemed to have forgot that you were a king, and they, 
that they were your subjects ; and when you would have 
danced, you were unable to stand." — " Why," said Asty- 
ages, " have you never seen the same thing happen to your 
father?"— "No, never," said Cyrus.— "What then? how 
is it with him, when he drinks?" — "Why, when he has 
drunk, his thirst is quenched ; and that is all" 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH, 

AFFLICTION. 

Yes, sorrow can visit the bowers 

Of any fair palace on earth ; 
And wither the delicate flowers, 

And drain its sweet sources of mirth* 

This life is a wilderness way, 

Where roses with brambles entwine ; 

The path is not evermore gay ; 
The day does not constantly shine. 

The delicate music within, 

The least disappointment may stop ; 

Remove but a spring or a pin, 
The wheels of our happiness drop. 

Our hope is a delicate flower, 

Which yields to each furious blast, 

And often we lose in an hour 
What promised for ages to last. 

When the heavens are calm and serene, 

We fancy 'twill alway be day, 
Till the whirlwind and storm intervene, 

And sweep the bright prospect away* 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH. 

FILIAL DEVOTION, 

A woman of Japan was left a widow with three sons, 
and with no other wealth than what could be procured by 
their joint labour. Work became scarce; and the sons 
saw their mother ready to perish. With the most ardent 
attachment to their mother, and unable to relieve her, they 
formed a desperate resolution. An edict had a short time 
before been, issued, promising a large recompense for who- 
ever apprehended a thief, and brought him to justice. The 
three brothers determined to draw lots which of them 
should personate the thiefj and be brought before a magis- 
trate, in order that the others might obtain the reward. 

The lot fell upon the youngest, who confessed to a crime 
of which he was not guilty, and his brothers received the 
money. The anxiety visible in their countenances, and 
the tears which involuntarily forced themselves into their 
eyes, struck the magistrate, who ordered his servant to 
follow and watch them. They returned to their mother, 
and threw the money into her lap ; but, when she learned 
how it had been obtained, she refused to touch this " price 
of blood." 

This being told the judge, he sent for the prisoner, and 
again interrogated him concerning the supposed robbery ; 
but he still persisted that he was guilty. Struck with the 
filial affection and fortitude of the youth, the magistrate 
laid the case before the sovereign, who sent for the three 
brothers and their mother, loaded them with favours* and 
gave an annuity of five hundred crowns to the two eldest, 
and fifteen hundred to the youngest. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH. 

SUNDAY. 

day most calm, most bright ! 
The fruit of this, the next world's bud ! 
The endorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood! 
The couch of time ; care's balm and bay :— 
The week were dark, but for thy light ; 

Thy torch doth show the way. ~ 

* DigfizedbyCiOOgle 
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Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven's palace arched lies: 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful hed and borders. 
In God's rich garden ; that is bare, 

Which parts their ranks and orders. 

The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together on time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 
On Sunday, heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife ; 

More plentiful than hope. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST. 

MAJOR ANDKE. 

John Andre, aid-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
adjutant-general of the British army in America, during 
the revolution, was born in England, in 1741. He was, in 
early life, a merchant's clerk, but obtained a commission in 
the army, at the age of seventeen. Possessing an active 
and enterprising disposition, and the most amiable and 
accomplished manners, he soon conciliated the esteem and 
friendship of his superior officers, and rose to the rank of 
major. 

After Arnold had intimated to the British, in 1780, his 
intention of delivering up West Point to them, Major 
Andre was elected as the person to whom the maturing of 
Arnold's treason, and the arrangement for its execution, 
should be committed. A correspondence was for some 
time carried on between them, under a mercantile disguise, 
and the feigned names of Gustavus and Anderson ; and, 
at length, to facilitate their communications, the Vulture 
sloop of war moved up the North River, and took a station 
convenient for the purpose, but so near as to excite sus- 
picion. 

An interview was agreed on ; and, on the night of Sep^ 
tember 21, 1780, he was taken in a boat, which was des- . 
patched for the purpose, and carried to the beach beyond 
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the posts of both armies, under a pass, as John Anderson. 
He met General Arnold at the house of a Mr Smith. 
While the conference was yet unfinished, daylight ap- 
preached ; and, to avoid the danger of discovery, it was 
proposed that he should remain concealed till the succeed- 
ing night 

He desired that he might not be carried within the 
American posts, but the promise made to him by Arnold 
to respect this objection was not observed. He was car- 
ried within them, contrary to his wishes, and against his 
knowledge. He continued with Arnold the succeeding 
day, and when, on the following night, he proposed to re- 
turn to the Vulture, the boatmen refused to carry him, 
because she had, during the day, shifted her station, in 
consequence of a gun having been cloved to the shore and 
brought to bear upon her. 

This embarrassing circumstance reduced him to the 
necessity of endeavouring to reach New York by land. 
Yielding with reluctance to the urgent representations of 
Arnold, he laid aside his regimentals, which he had hitherto 
worn under his surtout, and put on a plain suit of clothes; 
and, receiving a pass from the American general, authoris- 
ing him, under the feigned name of John Anderson, to 
proceed on the public service to the White Plains, or lower, 
if he thought proper, he set out on his return. 

He had passed all the guards and posts on the road 
without suspicion, and was proceeding to New York in 
perfect security, when, on the 23d of September, one of 
the three militiamen, who were employed, with others, in 
scouting parties between the lines of the two armies, 
springing suddenly from his covert in the road, seized the 
reins of his bridle, and stopped his horse. 

Instead of producing his pass, Andre, with a singular 
want of self-possession, asked the man hastily where he be- 
longed to ; and, being answered, " To below," replied im- 
mediately, "And so do I." He then declared himself to be 
a British officer, on urgent business, and begged that he 
might not be detained. The other two militiamen coming 
up at this moment, he discovered his mistake ; but it was 
too late to repair it. 

, He offered a purse of gold, and a valuable watch, to 
which he added the most tempting promises of reward, 
and permanent provision from the government, if they 
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would permit him to escape ; but all his offers were re- 
jected. The names of the militiamen who apprehended 
him were, John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Vanevert, who, immediately after searching their captive, 
carried him before their commander, Colonel Jamieson. 

On the 29th of September, 1780, General Washington 
appointed a board of fourteen general officers, among whom 
were General Greene, the Marquis de la Fayette, and 
Baron de Steuben, with the judge-advocate, John Law- 
rence, before whom Andre was brought for trial. After 
the most mature deliberation, they pronounced him a spy 
from the enemy, and, agreeably to the law of nations, con- 
demned him to death. 

When his sentence was announced to him, he expressed 
a hope, that, since it was his lot to die, as there was a 
choice in the mode, they would grant him a professional 
death; but his request to be shot* rather than hanged, was 
not acceded to. 

When he was led out to the place of execution, he bowed 
familiarly to all those with whom he was acquainted; 
while his countenance indicated the serene fortitude of his 
mind. Upon seeing the preparations at the spot, he asked, 
with some emotion, " Must I die in this manner?" Being 
answered in the affirmative, he said, " I am reconciled to 
my fate, but not to the mode." Soon after, however, re- 
collecting himself, he added, " It will be but a .momentary 
pang ;" and springing upon the cart, performed the last 
office to himself, with a composure that excited the admira- 
tion, and melted the hearts, of the spectators* 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SECOND. 

PATERNAL AFFECTION. 

How mildly beams a father's face 1 
How true and tender his embrace ! 
Heaven blends the hearts of sire and son ; 
Their kindred souls are joined in one ; 
No stay is like a father's arm ; 
No eye so quick to guard from harm ; 
And more the heart his counsels move. 
Than pleasure's voice or woman's love. 

r gitized by CiOOgle 
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Hath fickle passion wrong'd thy youth? 
Cling to his side, whose love is truth. 
Have friends thy innocence beguiled ? 
Guileless a father guides his child. 
Or hast thou vainly wander'd far, 
To search for truth's directing star ? 
Return, and claim thy sire's embrace ; 
His bosom be thy resting-place. 

Or hast thou aimed to soar in skies, 
Where mightier spirits fearless rise, 
And, feeble as the bird that springs 
Toward heaven, ere time had nerved his wings, 
With flagging plumes too soon returnest, 
All drooping, to the ground thou spumest ? 
Fly to thy father's tranquil breast, 
Thou weary bird, make there thy nest. 

Alas, for orphan hearts that mourn 
The dearest ties of nature torn ! 
They gaze not on a father's eye ; 
No more upon his bosom lie. 
For them, life's surest friend is gone ; 
In grief, in hope, their hearts are lone ; 
And e'en should love still light its fires, 
What earthly love is like a sire's ? 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
THIRD. 

SERJEANT JASPER. 

At the commencement of the American revolutionary 
war, Serjeant Jasper enlisted in the second South Carolina 
regiment of infantry, commanded by Colonel Moultrie. 
He distinguished himself in a particular manner, at the 
attack which was made upon Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's 
Island, on the 25th of June, 1776. 

In the warmest part of the contest, the flag-staff was 
severed by a cannon-ball, and the flag fell to the bottom of 
the ditch, on the outside of the works. This accident was 
considered, by the anxious inhabitants of Charleston, as 
putting an end to the contest, by striking the American 
flag to the enemy. 
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The moment that Jasper discovered that the flag had 
fallen, he jumped from one of the embrasures, and mounted 
the colours, which he tied to a sponge staff, on the parapet, 
where he supported them until another flag was procured. 
The subsequent enterprise and activity of this patriot in- 
duced Colonel Moultrie to give him a sort of roving com- 
mission, to go and come at pleasure, confident that he 
was always usefully employed. 

He was privileged to select such men from the regiment 
as he should choose, to accompany him in his enterprises. 
His parties consisted generally of five or six, and he often 
returned with prisoners before Moultrie was apprised of 
his absence. Jasper was distinguished for his humane 
treatment of any of the enemy who fell into his power. By 
his sagacity and enterprise, he often succeeded in captur- 
ing those who were lying in ambush for him ; and, in one 
of his excursions, an instance of bravery and humanity 
occurred, as recorded by the biographer of General Marion, 
which would stagger credulity, if it were not well attested. 

While he was examining the British camp at Ebenezer, 
all his sympathy was awakened by the distresses of Mrs 
Jones, whose husband, an American by birth, had taken 
the king's protection, and had been confined in irons, for 
deserting the royal cause, after he had taken the oath of 
allegiance. The well-founded belief was, that nothing 
short of the life of her husband would atone for the offence 
with which he was charged. 

The anticipation of the awful scene of a beloved husband 
expiring upon a gibbet, had excited the severest emotions 
of grief and distraction. Jasper secretly consulted with 
his companion, Serjeant Newton, whose feelings for the 
distressed female and her child were equally excited with 
his own, upon the practicability of releasing Jones from 
his impending fate. 

Though they were unable to suggest a plan of operation, 
they were determined to watch for the most favourable 
opportunity, and make the effort. The departure of Jones 
and several others (all in irons) to Savannah, for trial, 
under a guard, consisting of a serjeant, corporal, and eight 
men, was ordered upon the succeeding morning. 

Within two miles of Savannah, about thirty yards from 
the main road, is a spring of fine water, surrounded by a 
deep and thick underwood, where travellers often halt, to 
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refresh themselves with a cool draught from the pure 
fountain. Jasper and his companion considered this spot 
the most favourable for their enterprise. They accord 
ingly passed the guard, and concealed themselves near the 
spring. 

When the company came up, the corporal, with his 
guard of four men, conducted the prisoners to the spring, 
while the serjeant, with the other four, having grounded 
their arms near the road, brought up the rear. The pri- 
soners, wearied with their long wtdk, were permitted to 
rest themselves on the earth. Two of the corporal's men 
were ordered to keep guard, and the other two to give the 
prisoners drink out of their canteens. 

The two last approached the spring where our heroes 
lay concealed, and, resting their muskets against a tree, 
took up water ; and, having drunk themselves, turned 
away, with replenished canteens, to give to the prisoners 
also. "Now, Newton, is our time!" said Jasper; and, 
bursting from their concealment, they snatched up the two 
muskets that were resting against the tree, and instantly 
shot down the two soldiers that kept guard. 

By this time, the serjeant and corporal, a couple of brave 
Englishmen, having recovered from their panic, had seized 
the two muskets which belonged to their dead companions ; 
but, before they could use them, Jasper and his friend, 
armed with clubbed guns, had levelled, each at the head of 
his antagonist, a fatal blow. Then, securing their weapons, 
they flew between the surviving enemy and their arms, 
grounded near the road, and compelled them to surrender. 

The prisoners were relieved from their irons, and arms 
were put in their hands ; and the whole party started for 
Parisburgh, where they arrived next morning, and joined 
the American camp. There are but few instances upon 
record of similar efforts being made, even for self-preser- 
vation; how much more laudable, therefore, is a deed 
like this, where the spring to action is roused by the lamen- 
tations of a female unknown to the adventurers. 

After the gallant defence of Sullivan's Island, Colonel 
Moultrie's regiment was presented with a stand of colours 
by Mrs Elliot, which she had richly embroidered with her 
own hands ; and, as a reward for Jasper's particular merit, 
Governor Rutlcdge presented him with a very handsome 
sword. During the assault against Savannah, two officers 
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had been killed, and one wounded, while endeavouring to 
plant these colours upon a parapet of the enemy's redoubt. 
Just before the retreat was ordered, Jasper endeavoured 
to replace them upon the works, and, while he was in the 
act, received a mortal wound, and fell into the ditch. 

Major Horry called to see him, soon after the retreat, 
to whom, it is said, he made the following communication: 
" I have got my furlough. That sword was presented to 
me by Governor Rutledge, for my services in the defence 
of Fort Moultrie ; — give it to my father, and tell him I have 
worn it in honour. If the old man should weep, tell him his 
son died in the hope of a better life. Tell Mrs Elliot, that 
I lost my life supporting the colours which she presented 
to our regiment. Should you ever see Jones, his wife, 
and son, tell them that Jasper is gone, but that the re- 
membrance of that battle which he fought for them 
brought a secret joy into his heart, when it was about to 
stop its motion for ever." He expired a few moments after 
closing this sentence. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FOURTH. 

DEJECTION. 

When sickness clouds the languid eye. 
And seeds of sharp diseases fly 

Swift through the vital frame, 
Rich drugs are torn from earth and sea. 
And balsam drops from every tree, 

To quench the parching flame. 

But oh ! what opiate can assuage 

The throbbing breast's tumultuous rage, 

Which mingling passions tear ? 
What art the wounds of grief can bind, 
Or soothe the sick, impatient mind, 

Beneath corroding care ? 

Not all the potent herbs that grow 
On purple heath, or mountain's brow, 
Can banish'd peace restore : 
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In vain, the spring of tears to dry, 
For purer air or softer sky, 
We quit our native shore. 

Friendship, the richest balm that flows, 
Was meant to heal our sharpest woes, 

But runs not always pure ; 
And Love has sorrows of his own, 
Which not an herb beneath the moon 

Is found of power to cure. 

Soft Pity, mild, dejected maid, 
With tenderest hand applies her aid 

To dry the frequent tear ; 
But her own griefs, of finer kind, 
Too deeply wound the feeling mind, 

With anguish more severe. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIFTH. 

THE DYING WARRIOR. 

On the 7th of October, says the Baroness of Reidesel, I 
expected Generals Burgoyne, Philips, and Fraser to dine 
with us. I saw a great movement among the troops : my 
husband told me, it was merely a reconnoisance ; which 
gave me no concern, as it often happened. I walked out 
of the house, and met several Indians in their war-dresses, 
with guns in their hands. When I asked them where 
they were going, they cried out, "War! war!" (meaning 
that they were going to battle). This filled me with ap- 
prehension, and I had scarcely got home, before I heard 
reports of cannon and musketry, which grew louder by 
degrees, till, at last, the noise became excessive. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, instead of the guests 
whom I expected, General Fraser was brought on a litter 
mortally wounded. The table, which was already set, 
was instantly removed, and a bed placed in its stead, for 
the wounded general. I sat trembling in a corner. The 
noise grew louder, and the alarm increased : the thought 
that my husband might perhaps be brought in wounded 
in the same manner, was terrible to me, and distressed me 
exceedingly. 

Digitized by LjOOQ lC 
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General Fraser said to the surgeon, " Tell me if my 
wound is mortal ; do not flatter me." The hall had passed 
through his body ; and, unhappily for the general, he had 
eaten a very hearty breakfast, by which the stomach was 
distended, and the ball, as the surgeon said, had passed 
through it. I heard him often exclaim, with a sigh, " 
fatal ambition ! , Poor General Burgoyne ! O my poor 
wife!" 

He was asked if he had any request to make, to which 
he replied, that, " If General Burgoyne would permit it, 
he should like to be buried at six o'clock in the evening, 
on the top of a mountain, in a redoubt which had been built 
there." I did not know which way to turn ; all the other 
rooms were full of sick. Towards evening, my husband 
coming, then I forgot all my sorrows, and thanked God 
that he was spared to me. He ate in great haste, with me 
and his aid-de-camp, behind the house. 

We had been told that we had the advantage of the 
enemy, but the sorrowful faces I beheld told a different 
tale ; and, before my husband went away, he took me to 
one side, and said everything was going very bad ; that I 
must keep myself in readiness to leave the place, but not 
mention it to any one. I made the pretence that I would 
move the next morning into my new house, and had every- 
thing packed up ready. 

I spent much of the night in comforting the wife of the 
wounded general, and then went again to my children, 
whom I had put to bed. I could not go to sleep, as I had 
General Fraser^ and all the other wounded gentlemen, in 
my room ; and I was sadly afraid my children would awake, 
and, by their crying, disturb the dying man in his last 
moments, who often addressed me, and apologised "for 
the trouble he gave me." 

About three o'clock in the morning, I was told he could 
not hold out much longer : I had desired to be informed 
of the near approach of this sad crisis, and I then wrapped 
up my children in their clothes, and went with them into 
the room below. About eight o'clock in the morning, he 
died. 

After he was laid out, and his corpse wrapped up in a 
sheet, we came again into the room, and had this sorrowful 
sight before us the whole day ; and, to add to the melancholy 
scene, almost every moment some officer of my acquaint- 
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ance was brought in wounded. The cannonade commenced 
again ; a retreat was spoken of, but not the smallest mo- 
tion was made towards it. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon, I saw the house, which had just been built for me, 
in flames, and the enemy was now not far off. We knew 
that General Burgoyne would not refuse the last request 
of General Fraser, though, by his acceding to it, an un- 
necessary delay was occasioned, by which the inconve- 
nience of the army was much increased. 

At six o'clock, the corpse was brought out, and we saw 
all the generals attend it to the mountain ; the chaplain 
performed the funeral service, rendered unusually solemn 
and awful from its being accompanied by constant peals 
from the enemy's artillery. Many cannon-balls flew close 
by me, but I had my eyes directed towards the mountain, 
where my husband was standing, amidst the fire of the 
enemy, and, of course, I could not think of my own 
danger. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SIXTH. 

THE HORRORS OF WAR. 

As soon as the funeral service was finished, and the 
grave of General Fraser was closed, an order was issued 
that the army should retreat. My calash, says the Baroness 
of Reidesel, was prepared, but I would not consent to go 
before the troops. Major Harnage, although suffering 
from his wounds, crept from his bed, as he did not wish 
to remain in the hospital, which was left with a flag of 
truce. When General Reidesel saw me in the midst of 
danger, he ordered my woman and children to be brought 
into the calash, and intimated to me to depart without 
delay. 

I still prayed to remain, but my husband, knowing my 
weak side, said, " Well, then, your children must go, that 
at least they may be safe from danger." I then agreed to 
enter the calash with them, and we set off at eight o'clock. 
The retreat was ordered to be conducted with the greatest 
silence ; many fires were lighted, and several tents left 
standing. We travelled continually during the night, and 
the day following. 

Digitized by LjOOQ lC 
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About evening, we arrived at Saratoga. My dress was 
wet through and through with rain, and in that state I had 
to remain the whole night, having no place to change it ; 
I, however, got close to a large fire, and, at last, lay down 
on some straw. At this moment, General Philips came 
tip to me, and I asked him why we had not continued our 
retreat, as my husband had promised to cover it, and bring 
the army through? "Poor, dear woman," said he, "I 
wonder how, drenched as you are, you have the courage 
still to persevere, and venture further in this kind of 
weather. I wish," continued he, " you was our command- 
ing general; General Burgoyne is tired, and means to 
halt here to-night, and give us our supper." 

On the morning of the 7th, at ten o'clock, General 
Burgoyne ordered the retreat to be continued, and caused 
the handsome house and mills of General Schuyler to be 
burnt; we marched, however, but a short distance, and 
then halted. The greatest misery at this time prevailed 
in the army ; and more than thirty officers came to me, 
for whom tea and coffee were prepared, and I shared with 
them all my provisions, with which my calash was fin ge- 
neral well supplied. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, we again heard a . 
firing of cannon and small arms ; instantly, all was alarm, 
and everything in motion. My husband told me to go to 
a house not far off. I immediately seated myself in my 
calash, with my children, and drove off; but scarcely had 
we reached it, before I discovered five or six armed men 
on the other side of the Hudson. Instinctively, I threw 
my children down in the calash, and then concealed myself 
with them. At that moment, the fellows fired, and 
wounded an already wounded English soldier, who was 
behind me ; poor fellow, I pitied him exceedingly, but, at 
that moment, had no means or power to relieve him. 

A terrible cannonading was commenced by the enemy, 
which was directed against the house in which I sought to 
obtain shelter for myself and children, under the mistaken 
idea that all the generals were in it ; alas ! it contained 
nothing but the wounded, and women. We were, at last, 
obliged to resort to the cellar for refuge ; and, in one cor- 
ner of this, I remained the whole day, my children sleep- 
ing on the earth, with their heads on my lap ; and in the 
same situation I passed a sleepless night. Eleven cannon- 
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balls passed through the house, and we could distinctly 
hear them roll away 

One poor soldier, who was lying on a table for the pur- 
pose of having his leg amputated, was struck by a shot, 
which carried away his other. His comrades had left him ; 
and, when we went to his assistance, we found him in a 
corner of the room, into which he had crept, more dead 
than alive, scarcely breathing. My reflections on the dan- 
ger to which my husband was exposed, now agonised me 
exceedingly ; and the thought of my children, and the 
necessity of struggling for their preservation, alone sup- 
ported me. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SEVENTH. 

AMERICAN MAGNANIMITY. 

On the 17th of October, the convention was completed. 
General Burgoyne, and the other generals, waited on the 
American general (Gates). Th$ troops laid down their 
arms, and gave themselves up as prisoners of war. My 
husband, says the baroness before named, sent a message 
to me, to come over to him with my children. I seated 
myself once more in my calash, and then rode through the 
American camp. 

As I passed, I observed (and this was a great consola- 
tion to me) that no one eyed me with looks of resentment, 
but that they all greeted us, and even showed compassion 
in their countenances, at the sight of a woman with small 
children. I was, I confess, afraid to go over to the enemy, 
as it was quite a new situation to me. When I drew near 
the tents, a handsome man approached and met me ; took; 
my children from the calash, and kissed them, which 
affected me almost to tears. "You tremble," said he, 
addressing himself to me ; "be not afraid." — "No," [ 
answered, " you seem so kind and tender to my children, 
it inspires me with courage." 

He now led me to the tent of General Gates, where I 
found Generals Burgoyne and Philips, who were on a 
friendly footing with the former. Burgoyne said to me, 
" Never mind, your sorrows have now an end." I answered 
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him, that I should be reprehensible to have any cares, as 
he had none ; and I was pleased to see him on such a 
friendly footing with General Gates. All the generals 
remained to dine with General Gates. 

The same gentleman who received me so kindly, now 
came and said to me, " You will be very much embarrassed 
to eat with all these gentlemen ; come, with your children, 
to my tent, where I will prepare for you a frugal meal, 
and give it with a free will." I said, " You are certainly 
a husband and a father, you have shown me so much kind- 
ness." I now found that he was General Schuyler. He 
treated me with excellent smoked tongue, beef- steaks, 
potatoes, and good bread and butter 1 Never could I have 
wished to eat a better dinner. I was content. I saw all 
around me were so likewise ; and, what was better than all, 
my husband was out of danger. 

When we had dined, he told me his residence was at 
Albany, and that General Burgoyne intended to honour 
him as his guest, and invited myself and children to 
do so likewise. I asked my husband how I should act ; he 
told me to accept the invitation. As it was two days' 
journey there, he advised me to go to a place which was 
about three hours' ride distant. General Schuyler had the 
politeness to send with me a French officer, a very agree- 
able man, who commanded the reconnoitring party of 
which I have before spoken ; and when he had escorted 
me to the house where I was to remain, he turned back 
again. 

Some days after this, we arrived at Albany, where we 
so often wished ourselves ; but we did not enter it as we 
expected we should — victors! We were received by the good 
General Schuyler, his wife and daughters, not as enemies 
but kind friends ; and they treated us with the most marked 
attention and politeness ; as they did General Burgoyne, 
who had caused General Schuyler's beautifully finished 
house to be burnt. In fact, they behaved like persons of 
exalted minds, who determined to bury all recollection of 
their own injuries in the contemplation of our misfortunes. 
General Burgoyne was struck with General Schuyler's 
generosity, and said to him, " You show me much kindness, 
although I have done you much injury." — " That was the 
fate of war," replied the brave man, " let us say no more 
about it." 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
EIGHTH. 

CHRISTIAN HOPE. 

The stars that silent burn on high, 
Bright gems in yonder boundless sky, 
Must rise, pass o'er, and seek their rest, 
Soon sinking in the distant west. 

But there is one whose gentle ray, 
Fair, changeless, passeth not away ; 
But, fixed for ever o'er yon pole, 
Unfolds a lesson to the soul. 

For so earth's transient hopes arise, 
And set before our gazing eyes ; 
But Christian hope can never die, 
Immortal, beaming from yon sky. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
NINTH. 

ISAAC HAYNE8. 

After the city of Charleston had fallen into the hands of 
Lord Cornwallis, his lordship issued a proclamation, re- 
quiring of the inhabitants of the colony that they should 
no longer take part in the contest, but continue peaceably 
at their homes, and they should be most sacredly protected 
in property and person. This was accompanied with an 
instrument of neutrality, which soon obtained the signatures 
of many thousands of the citizens of South Carolina, among 
whom was Colonel Haynes, who now conceived that he 
was entitled to peace and security for his family and 
fortune. 

But it was not long before Cornwallis put a new con- 
struction on the instrument of neutrality, denominating it 
a bond of allegiance to the king, and called upon all who 
had signed it to take up arms against the rebels, threaten- 
ing to treat as deserters those who refused. This fraudu- 
lent proceeding of Lord Cornwallis roused the indigna- 
tion of every honourable and honest man. 
■ 
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Colonel Haynes, now being compelled, in opposition to 
his will, to take up arms, resolved by every means in his 
power to oppose the invaders of his native country. He 
withdrew from the British, and was invested with a com- 
mand in the continental service ; but it was soon his hard 
fortune to be captured by the enemy, and carried into 
Charleston. 

Lord Rawdon, the commandant, immediately ordered 
him to be loaded with irons, and, after a sort of mock trial, 
he was sentenced to be hung. This sentence seized all 
classes of people with horror and dismay. A petition, 
headed by the British Governor Bull, and signed by a 
number of royalists, was presented in his behalf, but was 
totally disregarded. 

The ladies of Charleston, both Whigs and Tories, now 
united in a petition to Lord Rawdon, couched in the most 
eloquent and moving language, praying that the valuable 
life of Colonel Haynes might be spared ; but this also was 
treated with neglect. It was next proposed that Colonel 
Haynes's children (the mother had recently deceased) 
should, in their mourning habiliments, be presented, to 
plead for the life of their only surviving parent. 

Being introduced into Rawdon's presence, they fell on 
their knees, and, with clasped hands and tears in their eyes, 
lisped their father's name, and pled most earnestly for his 
life, but in vain ; the unfeeling man was still inexorable ! 
His son, a youth of thirteen, was permitted to stay with 
his father in prison, and, beholding his only parent loaded 
with irons and condemned to die, was overwhelmed with 
grief and sorrow. 

"Why, my son," said he, "will you thus break your 
father's heart with unavailing sorrow ? Have I not often 
told you that we came into this world to prepare for a 
better ? For that better life, my dear boy, your father is 
prepared. Instead, then, of weeping, rejoice with me, my 
son, that my troubles are so near an end. To-morrow, I 
set out for immortality. You will accompany me to the 
place of my execution ; and, when I am dead, take and 
bury me by the side of your mother." 

The youth here fell on his father's neck, crying, " O 
my father ! my father ! I will die with you ! I will die 
with you !'* Colonel Haynes would have returned the 
strong embrace of his son, but, alas I his hands were con- 
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fined with irons. "Live, my son," said he, "live to hon- 
our God by a good life, live to serve your country, and 
live to take care of your little sisters and brother I" 

The next morning, Colonel Haynes was conducted to 
the place of execution. His son accompanied him. As 
soon as they came in sight of the gallows, the father 
strengthened himself, and said — " Now, my son, show 
yourself a man 1 That tree is the boundary of my life, 
and of all my life's sorrows. Beyond that, the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. Don't 
lay too much to heart our separation from you ; it will be 
but short. It was but lately your dear mother died. To- 
day, I die; and you, my son, though but young, must 
shortly follow us." — " Yes, my father," replied the broken- 
hearted youth, " I shall shortly follow you ; for, indeed, I 
feel that I cannot live long." 

On seeing, therefore, his father in the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, and then struggling in the halter, he stood like 
one transfixed and motionless with horror. Till then, he 
had wept incessantly ; but, as soon as he saw that sight, 
the fountain of his tears was staunched, and he never wept 
more. He died insane ; and, in his last moments, often 
called on the name of his father, in terms that wrung tears 
from the hardest hearts. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH. 

TEARS FOR SCOTLAND. 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Thy sons* for valour long renown'd, 
Lie slaughtered on their native ground ; 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door ; 
In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees, afar. 
His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then smites his breast, and curses life ; 
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Thy swains are famidh'd on the rocks 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks ; 
Thy ravish'd virgins shriek in vain ; 
Thy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it then, in ev'ry clime, 
Through the wide spreading waste of time, 
Thy martial glory, crowned with praise, 
Still glows with undiminished blaze— 
Thy towering spirit now is broke, 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke : 
What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage and rancour fell. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FIRST. 

MASSACRE OF MISS M'CREA. 

It seems that this unfortunate young lady was betrothed 
to a Mr Jones, an American refugee, who was with Bur 
goyne's army ; and, being anxious to obtain possession of 
his expected bride, he despatched a party of Indians to 
escort her to the British army. 

The party set forward, and she on horseback. They had 
not proceeded more than half a mile from Fort Edward, 
when they arrived at a spring, and halted to drink. The 
impatient lover had, in the meantime, despatched a second 
party of Indians, on the same errand ; they came at the 
unfortunate moment, to the same spring, and a collision 
immediately ensued, as to the promised reward. 

Both parties were now attacked by the whites ; and, at 
the end of the conflict, the unhappy young woman was found 
tomahawked, scalped, and (as is said) tied fast to a pine- 
tree just by the spring. Tradition reports, that the Indians 
divided the scalp, and that each party carried half of it to 
the agonised lover. 

This beautiful spring still flows, limpid and cool, from 
a bank near the road side. The tree, which is a large and 
ancient pine, "fit for the mast of some tall admiral," is 
wounded in many places, by the balls of the whites, fired 
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at the Indians. They have been dug out as far as they 
could be reached, but others still remain in this ancient 
tree, which seems a striking emblem of wounded inno- 
cence ; and the trunk, twisted off at a considerable elevation 
by some violent wind, that has left only a few mutilated 
branches, is a happy, although painful memorial of the 
fate of Jenne M'Crea. 

Her name is inscribed on the tree, with the date 1777 ; 
and no traveller passes this spot* without spending a plains 
tive moment in contemplating the untimely fate of youth 
and loveliness. Persons are still living who were acquainted 
with Miss M'Crea, and with her family. 

The murder of this interesting young lady, occurring as 
it did at the moment when General Burgoyne, whose 
army was then at Fort Anne, was bringing with him to 
the invasion of the American States hordes oFsavages, 
whose known and established mode of warfare was that 
of promiscuous massacre, electrified the whole continent, 
and, indeed, the civilised world — producing a universal 
burst of horror and indignation. General Gates did not 
foil to profit by the circumstance ; and, in a severe, but 
too personal remonstrance, which he addressed to General 
Burgoyne, charged him with the guilt of the murder, and 
with that of many other similar atrocities. 

His real guilt, or that of his government, was, in employ- 
ing the savages at all in the war ; in other respects, he 
appears to have had no concern with the transaction. In 
his reply to General Gates, he thus vindicates himself: — 
" In regard to Miss M'Crea, her fall wanted not the tragic 
display you have laboured to give it, to make it as sincerely 
lamented and abhorred by me, as it can be by the tender- 
est of her friends. The fact was no premeditated barbarity. 
On the contrary, two chiefs who had brought her off 
for the purpose of security, not of violence to her person, 
disputed which should be her guard ; and, during a fit of sa- 
vage passion in one from whose hands she was snatched, 
the unhappy woman became the victim. Upon the first 
intelligence of this event, I obliged the Indians to deliver 
the murderer into my hands ; and, though to have pun- 
ished him by our laws on principles of justice, would have 
been, perhaps, unprecedented, he certainly should have 
suffered an ignominious death, had I not been convinced, 
by circumstances and observation, beyond the possibi- 
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lity of a doubt, that a pardon, under the terms which I 
presented, and they accepted, would be more efficacious 
than an execution to prevent similar mischiefs." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SECOND. 

VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS. 

One night, when balmy slumbers shed 
Their peaceful poppies o'er my head, 
My fancy led me to explore 
A thousand scenes unknown before. 
I saw a plain extended wide, 
And crowds pour'd in from every side ; 
' All seem'd to start a different game, 
Yet all declared their views the same : 
The chase was Happiness, I found ; 
But all, alas ! enchanted ground. 

As Parnell says, my bosom wrought 
With travail of uncertain thought ; 
And, as an angel help'd the dean, 
My angel chose to intervene. 
The dress of each was much the same ; 
And Virtue was my seraph's name. 
When thus the angel silence broke, 
Her voice was music as she spoke : 

" Take pleasure, wealth, and pomp away, 

And where is happiness?" you say. 

" 'Tis here — and may be yours — for know, 

Fm all that's happiness below. 

To vice 1 leave tumultuous joys ; 

Mine is the still and softer voice, 

That whispers peace when storms invade, 

And music through the midnight shade. 

" Come, then, be mine in e^ry part, 
Nor give me less than all your heart ; 
When troubles discompose your breast, 
I'll enter there, a cheerful guest ; 

o 
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My converse shall your cares beguile, 
The little world within shall smile ; 
And then it scarce imports a jot, 
Whether the great world frowns or not. 

" And when the closing scenes prevail, 
When wealth, state, pleasure, all shall fail J 
All that a foolish world admires, 
Or passion craves, or pride inspires ; 
At that important hour of need, 
Virtue shall prove a friend indeed ! 
My hands shall smooth thy dying bed, 
My arm sustain thy drooping head : 
And when the painful struggle's o'er, 
And that vain thing, the world, no more, 
I'll bear my favourite son away 
To rapture, and eternal day." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD. 

AN UPRIGHT PRISONER. 

Among the prisoners taken by the Americans at the 
battle of Hoosac, commonly called the battle of Benning- 
ton, was an inhabitant of Hancock, in the county of Berk- 
shire, a plain farmer, named Richard Jackson. This man 
had conscientiously taken the British side in the revolu- 
tionary contest, and felt himself bound to seize the earliest 
opportunity of employing himself in the service of his 
sovereign. Hearing that Colonel Baum was advancing 
with a body of troops towards Bennington, he rose early, 
saddled his horse, and rode to Hoosac, intending to attach 
himself to the corps. Here he was taken, in such circum- 
stances as proved his intention beyond every reasonable 
doubt. He was, besides, too honest to deny it. 

Accordingly, he was transmitted to Great Barrington, 
then the shire town of Berkshire, and placed in the hands 
of General Fellows, high sheriff of the county, who im- 
mediately confined him in the county gaol. This building 
was at that time so infirm that, without a guard, no pri- 
soner could be kept in it who wished to escape. To escape, 
however, was in no degree consonant with Richard's idea 
of right ; and he thought no more of seriously making an 
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attempt of this nature, than he would have done, had he 
been in his own house. 

After he had lain quietly in gaol a few days, he told the 
sheriff that he was losing his time, and earning nothing, 
and wished that he would permit him to go out and work 
in the day-time, promising to return regularly at evening 
to his quarters in the prison. The sheriff had become ac- 
quainted with his character, and readily acceded to his 
proposal. Accordingly, Richard went out regularly dur- 
ing the remaining part of the autumn, and the following 
spring, until the beginning of May, and every night re- 
turned at the proper hour to the gaol. In this manner, he 
performed a day's work every day, with scarcely any ex- 
ception but the Sabbath, through the whole period. 

In the month of May, he was to be tried for high trea- 
son. The sheriff accordingly made preparations to con- 
duct him to Springfield, where his trial was to be held ; 
but he told the 'sheriff that it was not worth his while to 
take this trouble, for he could just as well go alone, and 
it would save both the expense and trouble of the sheriff's 
journey. 

The sheriff, after a little reflection, assented to the pro- 
posal, and Richard commenced his journey — the only one, 
it is believed, which was ever undertaken in the same 
manner, for the same object. In the woods of Tyringham, 
he was overtaken by the Honourable T. Edwards, from 
whom I had this story. " Whither are you going ? " said 
Mr Edwards. — "To Springfield, sir," answered Richard, 
"to be tried for my life." Accordingly he proceeded 
directly to Springfield, surrendered himself to the sheriff 
of Hampshire, was tried, found guilty, and condemned to die. 

The council of Massachusetts was, at this time, the 
supreme executive of the state. Application was made to 
this board for a pardon. The facts, the evidence by which 
they were supported, and the sentence grounded on them, 
were stated. The question was then put by the president, 
" Shall a pardon be granted to Richard Jackson ?" The 
gentleman who first spoke, observed that the case was 
perfectly clear ; the act alleged against Jackson was un- 
questionably high treason ; and the proof was complete. 
If a pardon should be granted in this case, he saw no 
reason why it should not be granted in every other. In 
the same manner answered those who followed him. 
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When it came to the turn of Mr Edwards, he told this 
story, with those little circumstances of particularity, which, 
though they are easily lost from the memory, and have 
escaped'mine, give light and shade a living reality, and a 
picturesque impressiveness to every tale which is fitted to 
enforce conviction, or to touch the heart. At the same 
time, he recited it without enhancement, without expatia- 
tion, without any attempt to be pathetic. As is always the 
case, this simplicity gave the narrative its full force. The 
council began to hesitate. One of the members at length 
observed, " Certainly such a man as this ought not to be 
sent to the gallows." To his opinion the members unani- 
mously assented. A pardon was immediately made out 
and transmitted to Springfield, and Richard returned to 
his family. 

Never was a stronger proof exhibited, that honesty is 
wisdom. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FOURTH. 

ADDRESS TO THE BIBLE. 

Be' thou my star in reason's night ! 
Be thou my rock in danger's fright ! 
Be thou my joy 'mid passion's way I 
My moon by night ! my sun by day t 

Be thou my hope midst dark'ning care ! 
When friends forsake, be thou my prayer ! 
When prosp'rous, be my constant stay ! 
My home through life's bewild'ring way ! 

Be thou my guide on error's sea ! 
My compass, chart, directing me ! 
When tossed on doubt's tumultuous tide, 
Thy promises my anchor bide ! 

Be thou my friend in want or pain ! 
In disappointment, be my gain ! 
When weeping for the dear, loved dead 
O wipe the tears these eyes may shed ! 
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Be thou, when other lights shall fade. 
My torch to guide me through the grave : 
Be thou my passport to the sky ! 
My song through all eternity ! 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FIFTH. 

BOSTON LIBERTY TREE. 

This tree was one of those majestic elms, of the Ameri- 
can species, that form one of the greatest ornaments in 
the landscape of that country. It stood in front of a house 
opposite the Boylston market, on the edge of the street, 
which its spreading branches overshadowed. 

On the 14th of August, 1765, an e&igy 9 representing 
Mr Oliver, who had been appointed to distribute stamps, 
and a boot (the emblem of Lord Bute), with the devil peep- 
ing out of it, having the stamp act in his hand, and various 
other satirical emblems, were suspended from its branches. 
Chief Justice Hutchinson directed the sheriff to remove 
the whole ; but his deputies, from the indications of popu- 
lar feeling, declined the task ; and the council of the pro- 
vince thought, if they did not interfere, that the affair 
would subside without disturbance. 

In the evening, the figures were taken down, carried in 
procession through the streets, and through the town-house, 
to a small building in State Street, which Mr Oliver had 
erected for a stamp office ; this was entirely demolished, 
and the procession then moved to Fort Hill, where his 
house was situated, to make a bonfire of the effigy and 
emblems. His family were alarmed; but some of his 
friends, who were very obnoxious to the populace, remained 
with a show of resistance. This provoked an attack, in 
which the windows were broken, and some injury done to 
the house and furniture. 

The next day, Mr Oliver announced, through his friends 
on the exchange, that he declined holding the office of 
stamp-distributor ; but, it being intimated to him, that it 
would conduce to the quiet of the public, if he would come 
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to this tree and resign it openly, he appeared there accord- 
ingly, and declared, in the presence of a large* concourse 
of spectators, that he would not retain the place. It was 
thenceforth called Liberty Tree, 

In February of the succeeding year, the tree was care- 
fully pruned, and the following inscription placed upon 
it : — " This tree was planted in the year 1614, and pruned 
by order of the sons of liberty, Feb. 14, 1766." On future 
occasions, ' there was seldom any excitement on political 
subjects, without some token of it appearing on this tree : 
all popular processions paid a salute to it. 

Whenever any obnoxious offices were to be resigned, or 
agreements for patriotic purposes entered into, the parties 
received notice clandestinely, that they would be expected 
at the Liberty Tree, at a particular time ; where they 
always found pens and paper, and a numerous crowd of 
witnesses, though the genius of the tree was invisible. 
When the British army took possession of the town in 
1774, it fell a victim to their vengeance, or to that of the 
individuals to whom its shade had been disagreeable. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SIXTH. 

A TRUE FRIEND. 

Is he my Mend who tells me so, 
Perhaps some private end to gain ; 

Whose heart, just like a gem of snow, 
But sparkles in its frosty reign ? 

'Tis he who makes no loud pretence, 
But, like the silent dews of heaven, 

Can blessings all unask'd dispense, 
In noiseless acts of kindness given. 

'Tis he who, through life's chequerM ways, 
When sun-bright scenes or clouds appear, 

With warm affection, still displays 
A heart unchanged, a soul sincere. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SEVENTH. 

THE YOUNG HEROINE. 

During the invasion of Prevost, while the British army 
kept possession of the seaboard, a Hessian battalion occu- 
pied the house and plantation of Mr Robert Gibbes, on the 
banks of the Stono. To excite general alarm, and more 
particularly to annoy the post, two galleys from Charleston, 
ascending the river in the night-time, unexpectedly opened 
a heavy fire of grape and round shot on the house and 
neighbouring encampment. 

The family, who had been allowed to remain in some of 
the upper apartments, were now ordered to quit the pre- 
mises, and Mr Gibbes, a martyr to infirmity, and his 
numerous family, set out at midnight for an adjoining 
plantation. When beyond the reach of the shot, which 
had incessantly passed over the heads of the party, an in- 
quiry being made respecting the safety of the children, it 
was found, that, in the hurry and terror of the moment, a 
distant relation, a boy as yet in early infancy, had been 
left behind. 

The servants were entreated to return for him, but re- 
fused ; and he must have been left to his fate, had not the 
heroism and affection of Miss Mary Anna Gibbes, then 
but thirteen years old, inspired her with courage to fly to 
his rescue. The darkness of the night was profound ; yet 
she returned alone, the distance being fully a mile ; and, 
after a long refusal, having, by tears and entreaties, ob- 
tained admission from the sentinel, ascended to the third 
storey. There she found the child, and carried him off in 
safety, though frequently covered with the dirt thrown up 
by the shot, and greatly terrified by their constant approach 
to her person. 

The gallant Lieutenant* Colonel Fenwick, so much dis«t 
languished by his services in the last American war, was 
the person saved. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
EIGHTH. 

ADDRESS TO 8CIENCB. 

Sun of the soul ! thy beams unveil ! 
Let others spread the daring sally 

On fortune's faithless sea ; 
While, undeluded, happier, I 
From the vain tumult timely fly, 

And sit in peace with thee. 

Hail, queen of manners ! light of truth I 
Hail, charm of age, and guide of youth ; 

Sweet refuge of distress 1 
In business thou, exact, polite ! 
Thou givest retirement its delight, 

Prosperity its grace ! 

Of wealth, power, freedom, thou the cause. ! 
Foundress of orders, cities, laws, 

Of arts inventress thou ! 
Without thee, what were human kind ! 
How vast their wants, their thoughts how blind ! 

Their joys, how mean, how few ! 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
NINTH. 

MRS THOMAS HEYWARD. 

An order having been issued for a general illumination, 
to celebrate the supposed victory at Guilford, the front of 
the house occupied by Mrs Heyward and her sister, Mrs 
George Abbot Hall, remained in darkness. Indignant at 
so decided a mark of disrespect, an officer (I hope, for the 
sake of humanity, and the honour of the military character, 
unauthorised) forced his way into her presence, and sternly 
demanded of Mrs Heyward, u How dare you disobey the 
order which has been issued ? why, madam, is not your 
house illuminated?" 

" Is it possible for me, sir," replied the lady, with per- 
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feet calmness, " to feel a spark of joy? Can I celebrate 
the victory of your army, while my husband remains a 
prisoner at St Augustine?" — "That," r^oined the officer, 
" is a matter of little consequence ; the last hopes of rebel- 
lion are crushed by the defeat of Greene : you shall illu- 
minate/'—" Not a single light," replied the lady, " shall be 
placed with my consent, on such an occasion, in any win- 
dow in the house." — " Then, madam, I will return with a 
party, and, before midnight, level it to the ground." — "You 
have power to destroy, sir, and seem well disposed to use 
it ; but over my opinions you possess no control. I disre- 
gard your menaces, and resolutely declare, I will not il- 
luminate." Would that we could name the man capable 
of thus insulting a helpless female, that we might hold him 
up to the scorn of the world ! Mrs Hey ward was grace- 
ful and majestic in person, beautiful in countenance, angelic 
in disposition : none but a ruffian could have treated her 
with indignity. 

On the anniversary of the surrender of Charleston, May 
12, 1781, an illumination was again demanded, in testi- 
mony of joy for an event so propitious to the cause of 
Britain. Mrs G. A. Hall, a lady who resided at this time 
with Mrs Heyward, and who laboured under a wasting 
disease, lay at the point of death. Again Mrs Heyward 
refused to obey. Violent anger was excited, and the house 
was assailed by a mob with brickbats, and every species 
of missile that could offend or annoy. Her resolution, 
however, remained unshaken ; and, while the tumult con- 
tinued, and shouts and clamour were sounding in their 
ears, Mrs Hall expired. 

It should be mentioned, to the honour of Town-Major 
Fraser, that he afterwards waited on Mrs Heyward, and, 
strongly expressing his regret for the indignities that had 
been offered her, requested permission to repair the damage 
done to the house ; but she resolutely refused, assuring him 
that, though sensible of his attention, and thankful for it, 
the efforts of the ruling authorities to obliterate the recol- 
lection of insults which they ought to have prevented, could 
not now avail: she could forgive, but never forget them. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH. 

MENTAL RICHE8. 

'Tis a region half unknown, 
That has treasures of its own, 
More remote from public view 
Than the bowels of Peru : 
Broader 'tis, and brighter far, 
Than the golden Indies are : 
Never, never would she buy 
Indian dust, or Tyrian dye ; 
Never trade abroad for more, 
If she saw her native store : 
If her inward worth were known, 
She might ever live alone. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST. 

MR8 RICHARD SHUBRICK. 

Here was, indeed, a heroine to be proud of. Her eyes 
sparkled with feeling and vivacity, while her countenance 
so plainly bespoke her kindness and benevolence, that sor- 
row and misfortune instinctively sought shelter under her 
protection. There was an appearance of personal debility 
about her, that rendered her peculiarly interesting; it 
seemed to solicit the interest of every heart. Yet, when 
firmness of character was requisite, when fortitude was 
called for, to repel the encroachments of aggression, there 
was not a more intrepid being in existence. The follow- 
ing is a noble instance of it : — 

An American soldier, flying from a party of the enemy, 
sought her protection, and was promised it. The party of 
British who pursued him insisted that he should be de- 
livered up, threatening Mrs Shubrick with immediate de- 
struction, in case of refusal. The ladies, her friends and 
companions, who were in the house with her, shrunk from 
the contest, and were silent; but, undaunted by their 
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threats, this intrepid lady placed herself before the cham- 
ber into which the unfortunate fugitive had been conduct- 
ed, and resolutely said, " To men of honour, the chamber 
of a lady should be as sacred as the sanctuary ! I will 
deferid the passage to it, though I perish. You may suc- 
ceed, and enter it, but it shall be over my corpse." — " If 
muskets were placed in the hands of only a few such wo- 
men," said the officer, " our only safety would be found in 
retreat. Your intrepidity, madam, gives you security; 
from me you shall meet no further annoyance." 

Nor is this the only instance of her unconquerable forti- 
tude. At Brabant, the seat of the respectable and patrio- 
tic Bishop Smith, a serjeant of Tarleton's dragoons, eager 
for the acquisition of plunder, followed the overseer, a man 
advanced in years, into the apartment where the ladies of 
the family were assembled, and, on his refusal to discover 
the spot in which the plate was concealed, struck him with 
violence, inflicting a severe sabre wound across the shoul* 
ders. Aroused at the sight of such a cruel act, Mrs Shu- 
brick, starting from her seat, and placing herself between 
the ruffian and his victim, reso^'Jtely said, " Place yourself 
behjnd me, Murdoch, the interposition of my body shall give 
you protection, or I will d'/:" then addressing herself to 
the serjeant, exclaimed, ' A O what a degradation of man- 
hood ! what departure from that gallantrywhich was once 
the characteristic of British soldiers ! Human nature is 
degraded by your barbarity ; but should you persist, then 
strike at me, for, till I die, no further injury shall be done 
to him." 

The serjeant, unable to resist such commanding elo- 
quence, retired. The hope, however, of attaining the ob- 
ject in view, very speedily subjected the unfortunate Mur- 
doch to new persecution. He was tied up under the very 
tree where the plate was buried, and threatened with im- 
mediate execution, unless he would make the discovery 
required. But, although well acquainted with the unre- 
lenting severity of his enemy, and earnestly solicited by 
his wife to save his life by a speedy confession of the place 
of deposit, he persisted, resolutely, that a sacred trust was 
not to be betrayed, and actually succeeded in preserving 
it. When complimented, at an after period, on his heroic 
firmness, he asserted, that he was strengthened in his re- 
solution by the recollection that a part of the plate belonged 
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to the church ; and that he should have considered it as 
sacrilege, had he suffered it, through a weakness of dis- 
position, to fall into the hands of the enemy. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SECOND. 

DISINTERESTED POVERTY. 

In the hard frost of 1740, the benevolent Duke of 
Montague went out one morning in disguise, as was his 
favourite practice, in order to distribute his bounty to his 
afflicted fellow-creatures. He descended into one of those 
subterraneous dwellings, of which there are many in 
London, and, accosting an old woman, inquired how she 
lived in these hard times, and if she needed charity. 

" No," she replied ; " I thank God I am not in want ; 
but, if you have anything to bestow, there is a poor crea- 
ture in fhe next room almost starving. 91 The duke visited 
this poor object, made her a donation, and then inquired 
of the old woman, if any more of her neighbours were in 
want. 

She said her left hand neighbour was very poor and 
very honest. " Sure," replied the duke, "you are very 
generous and disinterested ; pray, if it is no offence, let 
me know your own circumstances." — " I owe nothing, 9 ' said 
the good woman, " and am worth thirty shillings." — " Well, 
but I suppose a little addition would be acceptable? 1 ' — 
" Yes, certainly, but I think it wrong to take what others 
want so much more than I da" 

The duke took out five guineas, and desired her accept- 
ance of them. The poor creature was quite overcome by 
this mark of generosity, and, when able to express herself, 
exclaimed, " Oh, sir, you are not a man, but an angel !" 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD. 

THE AGED HEATHEN. 

My locks are white — yes, even now 
The snow of time is on my brow ; 
Fair youth no more shall light or warm, 
With blooming glow, this wasted form. 
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Short is the path that I shall tread. 
Ere life and joy to me are dead. 
Well may I weep at such a doom, 
And trample o'er the opening tomb — 
Yon dark descent shall lead me — where? 
To know might lessen my despair. 
Oh, that the grave could speak, and tell 
Its awful mysteries, which dwell 
Amid such darkness, that no light 
From hope's fair lamp can break the night ! 
All that I know, is what I mourn — 
That those who go, shall not return. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FOBTY- 
FOURTH. 

TRIAL OF GRATITUDE. 

Ali-ibu- Abbas, a favourite of the Caliph Mamoun, re- 
lates a story that happened to himself. I was, said he^ 
one evening with the caliph, when a man, bound hand 
and foot, was brought in. Mamoun ordered me to keep a 
watchful eye over the prisoner, and to bring him the next 
day. The caliph seemed greatly irritated, and the fear 
of exposing myself to his resentment induced me to con- 
fine the prisoner in my harem. I asked him of what 
country he was ; he said Damascus, and that his habita- 
tion was in the quarter of the great mosque. 

" May Heaven," cried I, " shower blessings on the city 
of Damascus, and particularly on your quarter — I owe my 
life to .a man that lived there." These words excited his 
curiosity, and I thus proceeded: It is many years since 
the viceroy of Damascus was deposed. I accompanied 
his successor ; and, when we were about to take possession, 
the deposed governor assaulted us with superior force. I 
escaped out of a window, and, observing a palace open, I 
supplicated thcmaster to save my life. He conducted me 
into the apartment of his women, where I continued a 
month, in perfect security. 

One day, I was informed by my host, that a caravan 
was setting out for Bagdad ; and that I could not wish a 
more favourable opportunity for returning home* I had 
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no money, and I was ashamed to own it. He perceived 
my distress, but, in appearance, took no notice. How 
great was my surprise, when, on the day of my departure, 
a fine horse was brought me, a mule loaded with provisions, 
and a black slave to attend me. 

My generous host presented me, at the same time, with a 
purse of gold, and conducted me himself to the caravan, 
recommending me to several of the travellers, who were 
his friends. These kindnesses I received in your city, 
which rendered it dear to me. All my concern is, that I 
have not been able to discover my generous benefactor. 
I should die content, could I find an opportunity to testify 
my gratitude. 

" Your wishes are accomplished," cried my prisoner in 
transport, " I am he who received you in my palace." I 
embraced him with tears, took off his chains, and inquired 
by what fatality he had incurred the caliph's displeasure. 
" Some contemptible enemies," he replied, " have found 
means to asperse me unjustly to Mamoun. I was hurried 
iUom Damascus, and cruelly denied the consolation of em- 
bracing my wife and children. As I have reason to ap- 
prehend the worst, I request you to acquaint them with 
my misfortunes." 

" No, no," said I " you shall not die ; be at liberty from 
this moment. Depart immediately (presenting him with 
a thousand sequins in a purse) ; hasten to rejoin the pre- 
cious objects of your affection ; let the caliph's indignation 
fall upon me ; I dread it not, if I preserve your life !" — 
" What a proposal do you make I" answered my prisoner ; 
" can you think me capable of accepting it ? Shall I sacri- 
fice that life now which I formerly saved ? Endeavour to 
convince the caliph of my innocence, the only proof I will 
admit of your gratitude. If you cannot undeceive 'him, I 
will go myself and offer my head ; let him dispose of my 
life, provided yours be safe." 

I presented myself, next morning, before Mamoun. He 
was dressed in a crimson-coloured mantle, a symbol of his 
anger. He inquired where my prisoner was, and ordered 
*^« executioner to attend. " My lord," said I, throwing 
myself ai ikis feet, "something very extraordinary has hap- 
pened with regard to him. Will your majesty permit me 
to explain it?" These words threw him into a passion. 
" Thy head shall pay for it," said he, " if thou hast suffered 
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the prisoner to escape." — " Both my life and his are at 
your majesty's disposal; but vouchsafe to hear me." — 
" Speak," said he. 

I then related in what manner the prisoner had saved 
my life at Damascus ; that, in gratitude, I had offered 
him his liberty, but that he had refused it, from the fear 
of exposing me to death. " My lord," added I, " he is not 
guilty. A man of such generous sentiments is incapable 
of committing an odious crime. Some base detractors 
have calumniated him ; and he has become the unfortunate 
victim of their envy." 

The caliph was moved, and his great soul led him to ad- 
mire the heroism of my friend. " I pardon him," said 
Mamoun, " on thy account. Go, carry the good news, and 
bring him to me." The monarch ordered him to be clothed 
with a robe of honour, presented him with ten horses, ten 
mules, and ten camels out of his own stables. He added 
a purse of sequins for the expense of his journey, and gave 
him a letter of recommendation to the governor of Da- 
mascus. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIFTH. 

THE SNOWDROP. 

First-born of youthful spring, 
And nursed upon dark winter's chilly breast, 
Where still thy drooping form delights to cling, 

Wrapp'd in its snowy vest, 

Come quit thy lowly bed ! 
,A voice breathes softly through the dewy air, 
That bids thee lift thine unaspiring head, 
And claim a parent's care. 

Spring hovers o'er thee now ; 
Her fostering breath shall wake thee into life ; 
No longer shall thy fragile bosom bow, 
i As in the wintry strife. 

Chill was the wintry blast 
That usher'd into life thy pallid form ; 
But still a mother's robe was o'er thee cast, 

To shield thee from the storm. 
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She gave her vernal dye 
To tinge thy bosom in its snowy pride, 
And make thee lovely to the gazer's eye, 

With winter at thy side. 

Like hope within the breast, 
That blossoms even in affliction's hour, 
Thou comest in thy vernal beauty dress'd, 

Ere storms have ceased to lower. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH. 

AFFECTION AND DUTT. 

A grocer of the city of Smyrna had a son, who, with 
the help of the little learning the country could afford, rose 
to the post of naib, or deputy of the cadi, and, as such, 
visited the markets, and inspected the weights and measures 
of all retail dealers. One day, as this officer was going his 
rounds, the neighbours, who knew enough of his father's 
character to suspect that he might stand in need of the 
caution, advised him to remove his weights ; but the old 
cheat, trusting to his relationship to the inspector, laughed 
at their advice. 

The naib, on coming to his shop, coolly said to him, 
" Good man, fetch out your weights, that we may examine 
them." Instead of obeying, the grocer endeavoured to 
evade the order with a laugh ; but was soon convinced 
that his son was serious, by his ordering the officers to 
search his shop. The instruments of his fraud were soon 
discovered ; and, after an impartial examination, openly 
condemned and broken to pieces. He was also sentenced 
to a fine of fifty piastres, and to receive a bastinado of as 
many blows on the soles of his feet. 

After this had been effected on the spot, the naib, leap- 
ing from his horse, threw himself at the feet of his father, 
and watering them with his tears, thus addressed him :— 
" Father, I have discharged my duty to my God, my sove- 
reign, and my country, as well as to the station I hold ; 
permit me now, by my respect and submission, to acquit 
ihe debt I owe a parent. Justice is blind ; it is the power 
of God on earth ; it has no regard to the ties of kindred. 
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God and our neighbours' rights are above the ties of na- 
ture ; you had offended against the laws of justice ; you 
deserved this punishment ; but I am sorry it was your fate 
to receive it from me. My conscience would not suffer 
me to act otherwise. Behave better for the future ; and, 
instead of censuring me, pity my being reduced to so cruel 
a necessity." 

So extraordinary an act of justice gained him the ac- 
clamations and praise of the whole city ; and a report of 
it reaching the Sublime Forte, the sultan advanced the naib 
to the post of cadi, and he soon after rose to the dignity of 
mufti. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SEVENTH. 

THE INFANT. 

Blessings attend thee, little one, 

Sweet pledge of mutual love ! 
On this new coast a stranger thrown, 

Directed from above. 

A father's fondness welcomes thee ; 

A mother's tender care 
Bears on her breast thy infancy, 

On love's soft pillow there. 

O pray the Hand that hither led 

For ever be thy guide — 
Nor sorrows gather round thy head, 

Nor dangers press thy side. ' 

Live to reward thy parents' heart 
For every kindness given ; 
And when earth's transient scenes depart, 
Rejoice with them in heaven. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
EIGHTH. 

ROYAI/ MAGNANIMITY. 

Long after the subversion of the western empire, the 
monarchs of the East, it is known, retained sufficient power, 
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if not to hold their barbarous enemies in awe, yet, for a 
long time, to repel their invasions. These were more 
. frequent and more formidable at each succeeding effort, 
till, at last, they resulted in the establishment of the Otto- 
man empire in Europe. In the reign of Melek Shah, King 
of Persia, a singular instance of generosity occurred, which 
proves that, at the period when the Christian and infidel 
powers were struggling for the yet undetermined ascend- 
ency, the title by desert was not so clear as historians 
would have us imagine, nor the epithet " barbarian," in 
all things, justly bestowed upon the enemies of Christen- 
dom. 

That prince, when young, having ascended the throne, 
resolved to secure the admiration of his subjects by some 
extraordinary act of military prowess. The usual resort, 
on such occasions, for the Mahomedan sovereigns, was 
the ever decaying power of Greece ; and, accordingly, in 
the name of the mighty King, Melek Shah, of Persia, an 
exterminating war was denounced against the Emperor of 
Constantinople, his tributaries, friends, and allies, which 
he was not slow in requiting with the preparations ot a 
mighty force, that almost immediately appeared on the 
Persian frontiers. Several actions were fought, under the 
conduct of the most trusted commanders; and in these, 
though the issue was never decisive, the advantage re- 
mained always with the troops, of the emperor. 

But, at length, the day approached on which the two 
nations were to make trial of their strength ; and the re- 
spective armies, headed by the sovereigns in person, ap- 
peared on opposite sides of a broad river, which, rolling its 
mighty waters between, offered a secure barrier to either 
army from a sudden attack, and gave to both sufficient 
time for preparation against a regular assault, in which, 
as neither party could cross so unexpectedly as to take his 
enemy by surprise, the defenders would have all the ad- 
vantage of time and place, of retreat and pursuit. 

Trusting to this natural defence, with the additional se 
curity of doubled guards, the young shah resolved to in- 
dulge, perhaps from a boyish feeling of bravado, in his 
favourite exercise — the chase ; and, confiding to his well- 
tried vizier the charge of the army, accompanied by a few 
chosen attendants, he prepared, in simple huntsman's ap- 
parel, for his amusement. Engaged in the pursuit, he did 
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not perceive that he had proceeded far beyond -the limits 
enclosed by his army and guarded by his sentinels, till he 
found himself surrounded by a party of soldiers, whom he 
instantly discovered to be scouts of the enemy. Without 
revealing his rank, he enjoined secrecy to his followers, 
and prudently suffered himself to be conducted as a pri- 
soner, since he had no force with which to resist a score 
of well-armed opponents. 

When the disastrous tidings were brought to the vizier, 
he published through the camp that the shah was seriously 
ill, commanded the guard to be strengthened round the 
royal pavilion, and, thus completing the delusion of his 
own soldiers, prepared to put in execution a deeper scheme 
for the delusion of the Greek sovereign. He demanded a 
parley, crossed the river, and, being admitted into the pre- 
sence of the imperial soldier, proposed, in the name of his 
master and lord, the mighty shah, the light of the earth, 
and first-born of the sun, peace with the Emperor of Greece. 
To this proposal he added such terms as the emperor 
could not decline ; and they being accepted, the vizier 
prepared to depart for the final ratification of his prince. 
" Hold !" cried the emperor ; "to our brother of Persia 
say, that, yesterday, our foragers returned and bore with 
them the persons of six officers, captured while distant 
from the camp. Say to him more : these we present our 
brother, as the first pledge of peace." 

The vizier bowed and replied, " What comes from your 
most gracious majesty, is hallowed by the giver. I take 
them, and, from you, I know my lord will value them ; 
yet hardly can J hold them of great rank, since, even till 
now, their loss was unknown to me." At these words, the 
captive monarch and his train were led in and delivered 
to the vizier ; who, with a frowning aspect, turned and 
rebuked them for their temerity in wandering from the 
camp. " Return," said he, " and know the duty better, which, 
at such cost, you have learned." Returned triumphant 
in his scheme, the grand vizier was commanded to annul 
the truce by his ingenuity first obtained, and the Greek 
was left as best he could to recover from the mortification 
of his slighted friendship. 

Stung by this apparent contempt, the emperor, under 
all the disadvantages of crossing the river, resolved to 
venture a battle ; and, accordingly, putting into motion 
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his immense host, no sooner was the vanguard on the 
Persian side, than a most furious action commenced, in 
which the Greeks were partially routed, and the emperor, 
who had fought in the first rank, led captive into the tent 
of the victorious shah. If the Persian started at beholding, 
now in his possession, one who, but two days before, had x 
been his arbiter of life and death, what was the Greek's 
astonishment to behold in his conqueror — to see surrounded 
by power, and splendour, and pomp — his slave, as it were, 
of yesterday! But,' resolving to be " even in fate's despite 
a king," and, though in a fallen state, to maintain his 
monarchical dignity, he raised himself proudly, and thus 
addressed the conqueror : — " King of Persia, I know not 
to disguise my rank, and shame to hide my title ; I am 
the Emperor of the Greeks. Art thou indeed a monarch ? 
I ask of thee deliverance from these bonds. Art thou a 
merchant? then say the price you will, and sell a king. 
Art thou a butcher ? lead me to the slaughter !" A slight 
frown crossed the dark brow of Melek, but it passed. 
"If," said he, "the King of Persia has not yet been a 
monarch in thine eyes, this day shall crown him one ; — 
go, my brother king, thy soldiers wait thee, enough, even 
yet, if fortune be with thee, to shake this throne ; go to thy 
camp — there will we treat of peace." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY 
NINTH. 

THE AUTUMN EVENING. 

Behold the western evening light, 

It melts in evening gloom ; 
So calmly Christians sink away, 

Descending to the tomb. 

The winds breathe low ; the withering leaf 

Scarce whispers from the tree ; 
So gently flows the parting breath 

When good men cease to be. 
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How beautiful on all the hills 

The crimson light is shed ! 
'Tis like the peace the Christian gives 

To mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wand'ring cloud 

The sunset beam is cast ! 
'Tis like the memory left behind, 

When loved ones breathe their last. 

And above the dews of night 

The yellow star appears ! 
So faith springs in the hearts of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the morning's happier light 
% Its glories shall restoje ; 
And eyelids that are seal'd in death 
Shall wake to close no more. 



LESSOR ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH. 

PUBLIC DUTY AND PKIVATE FRIENDSHIP. 

When Cleon came into the administration of public af- 
fairs at Athens, he assembled all his friends, and declared 
to them, that, from that moment, he renounced their friend- 
ship, lest it should prove an obstacle to him in the discharge 
of his duty, and induce him to act with partiality and in- 
justice. As Plutarch, however, very fairly observes, it 
was not his Mends, but his passions, which he ought to 
have renounced. An anecdote is told of General Wash- 
ington, which exhibits in a much finer light the distinction 
between public duty and private friendship. 

During his administration as President of the United 
States, a gentleman, the friend and companion of the ge- 
neral throughout the whole course of the revolutionary war, 
applied for a lucrative and very responsible office. The 
gentleman was at all times welcome to Washington's table; 
he had been, to a certain degree, necessary to the domestic 
repose of a man who had for seven years fought the battles 
of his country, and who had now undertaken the task of 
•wielding her political energies. At all times, and in all 
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places, Washington regarded his revolutionary associate 
with an eye of evident partiality and kindness. He was 
a jovial, pleasant, and unobtrusive companion. 

In applying for the office, it was, accordingly, in the 
full confidence of success ; and his friends already cheered 
him on the prospect of his arrival at competency and ease. 
The opponent of this gentleman was known to be decidedly 
hostile to the politics of Washington ; he had even made 
himself conspicuous among the ranks of the opposition. 
He had, however, the temerity to stand as candidate for 
the office to which the friend and the favourite of Wash- 
ington aspired. He had nothing to urge in favour of his 
pretensions, but strong integrity, promptitude and fidelity 
in business, and every quality which, if called into exercise, 
would render service to the state. 

Every one considered the application of this man hope- 
less 5 no glittering testimonial of merit had he to present 
to the eye of Washington ; he was known to be his poli- 
tical enemy ; he was opposed by a favourite of the general's ; 
and yet, with such fearful odds, he dared to stand candi- 
date. What was the result f The enemy of Washington 
was appointed to the office, and his table companion was 
left destitute and dejectedr! 

A mutual friend f who interested himself in the affair, 
ventured to remonstrate with the president on the injustice 
of his appointment " My friend," said he, " I receive 
with cordial welcome ; he is welcome to my house, and 
welcome to my heart ; but, with all his good qualities, he 
is not a man of business. His opponent is, with all his 
political hostility to me, a man of business ; my private 
feelings have nothing to do in this case. Tarn not George 
Washington, but President of the United States ; as 
George Washington, I would do this man any kindness in 
my power ; but, as President of the United States, I can 
do nothing." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF SILOAM. 

By cool Siloam's shady fountain, 

How sweet the lily grows ; 
How sweet the breath, on yonder mountain, 

Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 
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Lo ! such the child whose young devotion 

The path of peace has trod ; 
Whose secret souPs instinctive motion 

Tends upwards to his God. 

By cool Siloam's shady fountain, 

The lily must decay ; 
The rose that hlooms on yonder mountain 

Must shortly fade away. 

A little while, the bitter morrow 

Of man's maturer age 
Will shake the soul with cankering sorrow, 

And passions' stormy rage. 

Thou ! whose ev'ry year, untainted, 

In changeless virtue shone, 
Preserve the flowers thy grace has planted, 

And keep them still thine own! 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
SECOND. 

FILIAL PIETY REWARDED. 

A merchant of Bourdeaux, who had carried on trade, 
with equal honour and propriety, till he was upwards of fifty 
years of age, was, by a series of unexpected and unavoid- 
able losses, at length unable to meet his engagements ; and 
the thought of his wife and children, in whom he placed 
his principal happiness, being reduced to a state of desti- 
tution, doubled his distress. He comforted himself and 
them, however, with the reflection, that, upon the strictest 
review of his own conduct, no want either of integrity or 
prudence could be imputed to him. 

He thought it best, therefore, to repair to Paris, in order 
to lay a true state of his affairs before his creditors, that, 
being convinced of his honesty, they might be induced to 
pity his misfortunes, and allow him a reasonable space of 
time to settle his affairs. He was kindly received by some, 
and very civilly by all; and wrote immediately to his 
family, congratulating them on the prospect of a speedy 
and favourable adjustment of his difficulties. But all his 
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hopes were destroyed by the cruelty of his principal credi- 
tor, who caused him to be seized and sent to a gaol. 

As soon as this melancholy event was known in the 
country, his eldest son, a youth about nineteen years of 
age, listening only to the dictates at filial piety, came post 
to Paris, and threw himself at the feet of his father's 
obdurate creditor ; to whom he painted the distress of the 
, family in most pathetic terms, but apparently without 
effect. At length, in the greatest agony of mind, he said, 
" Sir, since you think toothing can compensate for your 
loss but a victim, let your resentment fall upon me ; let 
me suffer instead of my father, and the miseries of a pri- 
son will seem light in procuring the liberty of a parent, to 
console the sorrows of the distracted and dejected family 
that I have left behind me. Thus, sir, you will satisfy your 
vengeance, without sealing their irretrievable ruin." And 
here his tears and sighs stopped his utterance. 

The stern creditor beheld him upon his knees, in this 
condition, for a full quarter of an hour. He then de- 
sired him to rise and sit down ; he obeyed. The gentle- 
man then walked from one corner of the room to the other, 
in great agitation of mind, for about the same space of 
time. At length, throwing his arms about the young man's 
neck, " I find," said he, " there is something more valu- 
able than money. I have an only daughter, for whose 
fate I have the utmost anxiety. I am resolved to fix it. 
In marrying you she must be happy. Go, carry your father's 
discharge, ask his consent, bring him instantly hither ; let 
us bury in the joy of this alliance the remembrance of all 
that has passed." 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD. 

THE RISING SUN. 

Knowest thou not, 
That, when the searching eye of Heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders, and in outrage bloody, here — 
Bat when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
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He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOURTH. 

GERMAN EXILES. 

Michael Roster was one of those unfortunate subjects 
of Hesse Cassel who were bought by the English Govern- 
ment to fight their battles in America. He *was taken 
prisoner at Trenton ; and, after various vicissitudes, took 
the first favourable opportunity that presented to make his 
escape into the interior, where he remained until the con- 
clusion of the struggle which secured the independence of 
America. Like most of his countrymen, he was frugal 
and industrious. In the course of a few years, he took up 
a tract of land from the state, cleared a few acres, built a 
log hut, sowed his first crop, and began to think seriously 
of getting a wife. This last affair he found to be rather 
difficult, justly considering, with the immortal bard of 
Avon, that 

" Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship." 

" At length," said he, " I met with my Kate. We 
danced together, talked over farm affairs, and I accom- 
panied her home. Everything looked neat and clean about 
her mother's dwelling; and, as she was a good-looking 
girl, I soon made up my mind. The next time we met, I 
took an opportunity to confess my attachment, found it 
was reciprocal, and we were finally married." Everything 
conspired to render him happy ; his wife proved herself 
worthy of his attachment, managed his dairy, made his 
butter and cheese, and presented him with several sturdy 
little children, as pledges of their affection. His land re- 
paid their industry, and his wealth increased in proportion. 
One circumstance alone clouded his felicity: it was the 
fate of his parents. 
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Of their welfare he heard not a single word ; of his fate 
they must of necessity be ignorant. The village in which 
they resided had been demolished by the French ; and the 
idea of their destruction in some measure marred his 
felicity. The arrival of a vessel filled with German re- 
demptioners opened to his mind an avenue of hope. He 
repaired to Philadelphia, and went on board the vessel, in 
hopes of obtaining some information on the subject of his 
errand. 

His endeavours, however, were fruitless ; one old man 
alone appeared to possess the requisite information, but he 
was distant and repulsive in his manner ; every question 
seemed to open some galling wound, and awaken some 
unpleasant sensation. Michael felt (to use his own words) 
" sore upon his heart," and determined to buy the poor 
man's time. He did so ; and they proceeded to have the 
indentures made out in form. A similarity of name 
caused an inquiry on the part of the magistrate ; and the 
honest farmer, to his inexpressible delight, discovered his 
long-lost father ! 

The old man lived to enjoy the happiness of ease and 
tranquillity but a few years ; the recollection of a wife 
and children murdered before his eyes, could never he 
effaced ; his joy at meeting with a son whom he had ceased 
to consider as living, combined with his* own bodily suffer- 
ings, formed such an agitated complication of feelings," as 
eventually destroyed his health ; it was one of his son's 
most pleasing reflections, that he had solaced his declining 
years, and smoothed his passage to the tomb. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH. 

THE COTTAGER AND HER INFANT. 

The days are cold, the nights are long. 
The north wind sings a doleful song ; 
Then hush again upon my breast ; 
All merry things are now at rest, 
Save thee, my pretty love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth, 
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There's nothing stirring in the house, 
Ek»ve one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse, 
Then why so busy thou ? 

Nay ! start not at that sparkling light ; 
Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane bedropp'd with rain- 
Then, little darling, sleep again, 
And wake when it is day. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH. 

LA FAYETTE AND THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

On the morning after one of the terrible days of the first 
revolution in France, between two and three o'clock, the 
queen and the royal family went to bed. La Fayette, too, 
had retired to rest. At half-past four, a portion of the 
populace made their way into the palace, by an obscure, 
interior passage which had been overlooked, and which 
was not in that part of the chateau intrusted to La Fayette. 
They were evidently led by persons who well knew the 
secret avenues. 

The infamous Duke of Orleans was repeatedly recog- 
nised on the great staircase, pointing out to the assassins the 
way to the queen's chamber. They easily found it. Two of 
her guards were cut down in an instant ; and she made 
her escape almost naked. La Fayette immediately rushed 
in with the national troops, protected the guards from the 
brutal populace, and saved the lives of the royal family, 
which had so nearly been sacrificed to the etiquette of the 
monarchy. 

The day dawned, as thi3 fearful scene of guilt and blood- 
shed was passing in the magnificent palace, whose con- 
struction had exhausted the revenues of Louis XIV., and 
which, for a century, had been the most splendid residence 
in Europe. As soon as it was light, the same furious 
multitude filled the vast space which, from the rich ma- 
terials of which it is formed, passes under the name of the 
Court of Marble. They called upon the king, in tones not 
to be mistaken, to go to Paris ; and they called for the 
queen, who had but just escaped from their daggers, to 
come out upon the balcony. 
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The king, after a short consultation with his ministers, 
announced his intention to set out for the capital ; hut 
La Fayette was afraid to trust the queen in the midst of 
the bloodthirsty multitude. He went to her, therefore, 
with respectful hesitation, and asked her, if it were her 
purpose to accompany the king to Paris ? " Yes," she re- 
plied, " although I am aware of the danger." — " Are you 
positively determined ?" — " Yes, sir." — " Condescend, then, 
to go out upon the balcony, and suffer me to attend you." 
— " Without the king?" she replied, hesitating. "Have you 
observed the threats ?" — " Yes, madam, I have ; but dare 
to trust me." 

He led her out upon the balcony. It was a moment of 
great responsibility, and great delicacy ; but nothing, he 
felt assured, could be so dangerous as to permit her to set 
out for Paris surrounded by that multitude, unless its feel- 
ings could be changed. The agitation, the tumult, the 
cries of the crowd, rendered it impossible that his voice 
should be heard. It was necessary, therefore, to address 
himself to the eye ; and, turning towards the queen, with 
that admirable presence of mind which never forsook 
him, and with that mingled grace and dignity which were 
the peculiar inheritance of the ancient Court of France, he 
simply kissed her hand before the vast multitude. 

An instant of silent astonishment followed; but the 
whole was immediately interpreted, and the air was rent 
with cries of " Long live the queen !" " Long live the gene- 
ral!" from the same fickle and cruel populace that, only 
two hours before, had imbrued their hands in the blood of 
the guards who defended the life of this same queen. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
SEVENTH, 

THE GRUMBLING CLOWN. 

Beneath an oak, a rustic clown 

Lay lounging in the shade, 
Complaining loud of fortune's gifts ; 

And called her " partial jade." 
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The works of Providence were wrong, 

And bad was all in sight ; 
He knew some things were wrong contrived, 

And he could set them right. 

u For instance/' cried the grumbling child, 

" Observe this sturdy tree ; 
Bemark the little things it bears, 

And what disparity ! 

Again, observe yon pumpkins grow, 

And yet their stalk so small, 
Unable to support their fruit, 

So bulky are they all. 

Now I, if I had power to do't, 

Would alter thus the case ; 
That this large tree should pumpkins bear, 

And acorns take their place." 

He spoke, and, rising on his feet, 

Straight from the tree fell down 
An acorn of the smallest size, 

And pitched upon his crown. 

" Now," says the traveller, who had heard 

The whole the clown had said, 
" Suppose this tree had pumpkins borne. 

What would have saved thy head?" 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
EIGHTH. 

THE INEXORABLE CREDITOR. 

The following affecting narrative of the cruelty of a 
creditor towards an unfortunate debtor, is to be found 
among the notes to a volume of American poetry, lately 
published at Philadelphia, by Mr Woodworth. 

Some years since, a young man of the name of Brown 
was cast into the prison of this city for debt. His man- 
ners were very interesting* His fine dark eyes beamed 
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bo much intelligence, his lively countenance expressed so 
much ingenuousness, that I was induced, contrary to my 
usual rule, to seek his acquaintance. Companions in 
misery soon become attached to each other. 

Brown was informed that one of his creditors would not 
consent to his discharge ; that he had abused him very 
much (as is usual in such cases), and made a solemn oath * 
to keep him in jail " till he rotted !" I watched Broivn's 
countenance when he received this information; and 
whether it was fancy or not, I cannot say, but I thought 
I saw the cheering spirit of hope in that moment desert 
him for ever. 

Nothing gave Brown pleasure but the daily visit of his 
amiable wife. By the help of a kind relation, she was 
able to give him sometimes soup, wine, and fruit; and 
every day, clear or stormy, she visited the prison, to cheer 
the drooping spirits of her husband. She was uncommonly 
pretty. She seemed an angel, administering consolation 
to a man about to converse with angels. 

One day the hour of one o'clock passed, and she came 
not. Brown was uneasy. Two, three, and four passed, 
and she did not appear. Brown was distracted. A mes- 
senger arrived : Mrs Brown was very dangerously ill, and 
supposed to be dying in a convulsive fit. As soon as 
Brown received this information, he darted to the door 
with the rapidity of lightning. The inner door was open ; 
and the jailer, who had just let some one in, was closing 
it as Brown passed violently through it. The jailer knocked 
him down with a massy iron key which he held in his 
hand ; and Brown was carried back, senseless and bleed- 
ing, to his cell! 

Mrs Brown died ; and her husband was denied even the 
sad privilege of closing her eyes. He lingered for some 
time ill; till, at last, he called me one day, and gazing on me, 
while a faint smile played upon his lips, he said, " He be- 
lieved death was more kind than his creditors." After a 
few convulsive struggles, he expired. 

Legislators and sages of America ! permit me to ask you 
how much benefit has that creditor derived from the impri- 
sonment and consequent death of an amiable man, in the 
bloom of youth, who, without this cruelty, might have 
flourished, even now, an ornament and glory to the na- 
tion. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH, 

CELESTIAL WISDOM. 

How happy is the man who hears 

Instruction's warning voice ; 
And who celestial wisdom makes 

His early, only choice. 

For she has treasures greater far 

Than east or west unfold ; 
And her reward is more secure 

Than is the gain of gold* 

In her right hand she holds to view 

A length of happy years, 
And, in her left, the prize of fame 

With honour bright appears. 

She guides the young with innocence, 

In pleasure's path to tread : 
A crown of glory she bestows 

Upon the hoary head. 

According as her labours rise, 

So her rewards increase : 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH. 

DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 

The equanimity which attended him through life did 
not forsake him on his deathbed. He submitted to the 
inevitable stroke with the becoming firmness of a man, 
the calmness of a philosopher, the resignation and confi- 
dence of a Christian. When convinced that his dissolu- 
tion was fast approaching, he requested leave to die with- 
out further interruption : then, undressing himself, went 
tranquilly to bed, and, having placed himself in a suitable 
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attitude, soon afterwards closed his eyes with his own 
hands, and yielded up his spirit without a struggle. 

As no pencil has been able correctly to delineate the 
impressive dignity of his countenance ; nor any chisel, the 
majestic figure of his person ; so no pen can fully concen- 
trate the transcendent qualities of his mind, or the amiable 
dispositions of his heart. The history of his country is 
bis best eulogium ; his most faithful monument, the love 
and admiration of the world. 

The same Providence which guided the affairs of the 
revolution, and, in the agency of Washington, raised man 
almost above his accustomed rank in the creation, with- 
drew his favourite production, when human talent or hu- 
man virtue was no longer sufficient to preserve the tran- 
quillity or retain the veneration of his country. The 
pages of futurity, if then unfolded, would have reversed 
the deep sensations of regret, by changing into thankful- 
ness the unequalled feelings caused by a departure, at an 
* age that promised many years of happiness to himself and 
benefit to his country. 

The mind of the great Washington was not more soli- 
citous for the welfare of the nation than for the comfort 
of the poor. His charities, whilst given with a discern- 
ing, were diffused with an unsparing, hand. On each 
of his plantations, a corn house was every year filled 
solely for their use ; on one of his best fishing shores he 
kept, in complete order for them, a boat and net ; and men 
ready to help those who were themselves too weak to haul 
the seine : and so feelingly attentive was he to any pdor 
persons who wished to speak to him, that he had a room 
set apart for them ; and, though in company with the most 
distinguished characters, he instantly begged a few mo- 
ments' absence, and attended the distressed. 

General Washington had never any offspring. In his 
twenty-seventh year, he had married Mrs Custis, a lady, 
who, to a handsome person and large fortune, added every 
accomplishment that contributes to the felicity of the con- 
nubial state. To Mrs Washington, his domestic partner 
for forty years, he bequeathed^ during her life, Mount 
Vernon and a considerable share of his extensive lands, 
which, on her decease, were to become the property of his 
nephew, Bushrod Washington. To his brother Charles, he 
left only a memorial of his affection, in consideration of the 
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ample provision made by him for his children. Mrs 
Washington's grandchildren were remembered as his 
own ; every branch of his numerous relations, and many 
charitable institutions, experienced the liberality of his 
heart. He directed that his negroes should be emanci- 
pated after Mrs Washington's decease, lamenting that im- 
pediments insurmountable had prevented his liberating 
them before ; he provided for the support and education of 
the young on nis plantations, and for the maintenance of 
the old and infirm. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST. 

EARLY RISING, 

How foolish they who lengthen night, 
And slumber in the morning light ! 
How sweet at early morning's rise, 
To view the glories of the skies, 
And mark, with curious eye, the sun 
Prepare his radiant course to run ! 
Its fairest form then nature wears, 
And clad in brightest green appears. 
The sprightly lark, with artless lay, 
Proclaims the entrance of the day. 

How sweet to breathe the gale's perfume, 
And feast the eye with nature's bloom ; 
Along the dewy lawn to rove, 
And hear the music of the grove ! 
Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 
Neglect to taste the morning air ; 
This will your nerves with vigour brace, 
Improve and heighten every grace ; 
Add to your breath a rich perfume ; 
And to your cheeks a fairer bloom : 
With lustre teach your eyes to glow, 
And health and cheerfulness bestow* 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SECOND, 

COMPASSION AND FORGIVENESS. 

I hear the voice of wo ; 

A brother mortal mourns : 
My eyes with tears for tears o'erflow ; 

My heart his sighs returns. 

I hear the thirsty cry, 

The famished beg for bread ; 
let my spring its streams supply ; 

My hand its bounty shed. 

And shall not wrath relent, 
Touched by that humble strain, 

My brother crying, " I repent, 
Nor will offend again l" 

How else, on sprightly wing, 
Can hope bear high my prayer, 

Up to thy throne, my God, my King, 
To plead for pardon there ? 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THIBDl 

THE BBABS OF MISSOURI. 

To render the purchase of Louisiana of the utmost bene- 
fit, as well as to extend the field of natural science, Messrs 
Lewis and Clerke, both officers of the regular army, were 
sent by the president, Mr Jefferson, with instructions 
drawn up by himself, to explore the River Missouri and the 
contiguous countries, and discover the best communication 
with the Pacific Ocean. Never was an arduous enterprise 
accomplished with more ability and prudence. Accom- 
panied by thirty-five persons, mostly soldiers, they em- 
barked at St Louis, in suitable boats, in May, 1804, and 
ascended the Missouri to its stupendous falls, a distance 
of three thousand miles ; thence crossed the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, impeded by the everlasting snows, and descended 
various streams, until, after travelling four hundred miles, 
they reached the navigable waters of the Columbia ; and, 
following its course six hundred and forty miles, were re- 
compensed for all their toils and privations by a view of the 
Pacific. They reached St Louis, on their return in Sep- 
tember, 1806, after an absence from all civilisation of 
more than twenty-seven months. The journey from St 
Louis was above four thousand miles ; in returning thirty- 
five hundred; making in the whole seven thousand five 
hundred miles. Only one of their party, of a sickly con- 
stitution, had died. Amongst all the Indian nations 
through which they passed, they were only once incom- 
moded by a skirmish, in defending a rifle. 

Their most dangerous enemies were the bears. These 
are described as most formidable animals, and frequently 
assailed them. One evening, the men discovered a large 
brown bear lying on the open ground, about three hundred 
paces from the river. Six good hunters immediately went 
to attack him, and concealing themselves by a small emi- 
nence, approached within forty yards. Four of their num- 
ber now fired, and each lodged a ball in his body — two of 
them directly through his lungs. 

The furious beast sprang up, and ran at them with' 
open mouth. As he came near, the two hunters who had 
reserved their fire, gave him two wounds ; one of which, 
having broken his shoulder, retarded his motion for an 
instant: but, before they could reload, he was so close, that 
the whole party were compelled to run towards the river, 
and before they reached it, he had almost overtaken them. 

Two jumped into the canoe ; the remaining four sepa- 
rated, and, hiding amongst the willows, fired as fast as they 
could reload. They struck him several times, but, instead 
of weakening the animal, or causing him to retreat, each 
shot seemed to invigorate him, and direct him towards the 
hunters : till at length he pursued two of them so closely, 
that they threw aside their guns and pouches, and jumped 
down a perpendicular bank, twenty feet, into the river. 
The bear sprang after them, and was within a few feet of 
the hindmost, when one of the hunters on shore shot him 
through the head and killed him. 

Captain Lewis himself was exposed to a similar peril. 
Having shot a buffalo, one of at least a thousand which 
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formed a herd, before he could reload, he was chased by a 
huge bear for three hundred yards ; when, plunging into 
the river, and presenting his spear, the animal was de- 
terred ; and, wheeling about, retreated in as much haste 
as he had pursued. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOURTH. 

BARON DE KALB. 

Among the enthusiastic foreigners who generously es- 
poused our cause (says an American writer), and at an 
early period of the revolution resorted to our army, I will 
name some whose meritorious services entitle them to the 
grateful recollection of the present and future generations. 

Baron de Kalb was by birth a German. He had attained 
a high reputation in military service, and was a Knight of 
the order of Merit, and a brigadier-general in the armies 
of France. He accompanied the Marquis de la Fayette 
to this country, and having proffered his services to Con- 
gress, he was, in September, 1777, appointed to the office 
of major-generai In the summer of 1780, he was second 
in command in our southern army, under Major- General 
Gates. When arrangements were making for the battle 
of Camden, which proved so disastrous to our arms, in Au- 
gust, 1780, this heroic officer, it was said, cautioned General 
Gates against a general action under present circumstances. 
But that unfortunate commander was heard to say, that 
" Lord Cornwallis would not dare to look him in the face." 
And in the evening preceding the battle, an officer, in the 
presence of General Gates, said, "I wonder where we 
shall dine to-morrow? " — " Dine, sir V replied the confident 
general, " why, at Camden, to be sure. I would not give 
a pinch of snuff, sir, to be insured a beefsteak to-morrow 
in Camden, and Lord Cornwallis at my table." Baron de 
Kalb was decidedly opposed to the proceedings of General 
Gates, and frequently foretold the ruin that would ensue, 
and expressed a presentiment that it would be his fate to 
fall in that battle. In a council of war, while the enemy 
was approaching, the baron advised that the army should 
fall back and take a good position, and wait to be attacked; 
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but this was rejected by General Gates, who insinuated 
that it originated from fear. 

De Kalb, instantly leaping from his horse, placed him- 
self at the head of his command on foot, and with some 
warjmth retorted, " Well, sir, a few hours, perhaps, will 
prove who are brave." It was the intention of General 
Gates to surprise the enemy in their encampment, while 
at the same time Cornwallis had commenced his march 
to surprise his antagonist. The contending armies had 
scarcely engaged in the conflict when our militia broke, 
and, leaving their guns and bayonets behind, fled with the 
greatest precipitation. 

General Gates immediately applied spurs to his horse 
and pursued, as he said, " to bring the rascals back," but 
he actually continued his flight till he reached Charlotte, 
eighty miles from the field of battle. In this measure, he 
was in some degree justified, as his object was, if possible, 
to rally and collect the militia with the hope of making a 
stand. 

The Baron de Kalb, at the head of a few hundreds of 
continental troops, was left to cope with the whole British 
army, and he sustained the dreadful shock for more than 
an hour ; hundreds of the bravest men had fallen around 
this undaunted hero ; he himself in personal conflict was 
seen to parry the furious blows, and plunge his sword into 
the breasts of many of his opponents. But, alas! the hero 
is overpowered ; having received eleven bayonet wounds, 
he faints and falls to the ground. 

Several individuals of both armies were killed over him, 
as they furiously strove to destroy or to defend. His 
aid-de-camp, Chevalier de Buysson, rushed through the 
clashing bayonets, and, stretching his arms over the body 
of the fallen hero, exclaimed, " Save the Baron de Kalb ! 
save the Baron de Kalb !" The British officers interposed, 
and prevented his immediate destruction, but he survived 
the action but a few hours. 

To a British officer, who kindly condoled with him on 
his misfortune, he replied, " I thank you for your generous 
sympathy, but 1 die the death I always prayed for ; the 
death of a soldier fighting for the rights of man." His 
last moments were spent in dictating a letter concerning 
the continental troops which supported him in the ac- 
tion after the militia had fled, of whom, he said, he had 
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do words to express his love and admiration of their 
valour. 

Ge leral Washington, many years after, on a visit to 
Camden, inquired for the grave of De Kalb. After look- 
ing on it awhile, with a countenance marked with thought, 
he breathed a deep sigh, and exclaimed, " So there lies' the 
brave De Kalb, the generous stranger who came from a 
distant land to fight our battles, and to water with his 
blood the tree of liberty. Would to God he had lived 
with us to share its fruits !" 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIFTH. 

MEN MUTUALLY HELPFUL. 

Nature expects mankind should share 
The duties of the public care. 
Who's born to sloth ? To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assign'd; 
Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 
Some the swift sliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole, our commerce guide ; 
While some, with genius more refined, 
With head and tongue assist mankind. 
Thus, aiming at one common end, 
Each proves to all a needful friend. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SIXTH. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

It struck my imagination much, while standing on the 
last field fought by Bonaparte, that the battle of Waterloo 
should have been fought upon a Sunday. What a differ- 
ent scene for the Scotch Greys and English Infantry, from 
that which, at that very hour, was exhibited by their re- 
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latives, when over England and Scotland, each church- 
bell had drawn together its worshippers I While many a 
mother's heart was sending upward a prayer for her son's 
preservation, perhaps that son was gasping in agony. 

Yet, even at such a period, the lessons of his early days 
might give him consolation ; and the maternal prayer 
might prepare the heart to support maternal anguish. It 
is religion alone which is of universal application both as 
stimulant and lenitive, as it is the varied heritage of man 
to labour or endure. But we know that many thousands 
rushed into this fight, even of those who had been in- 
structed in sound religious principles, without leisure for 
one serious thought ; and that some officers were killed in 
their ball dresses. They made the, leap into the gulf which 
divides two worlds — the present from the immutable state 
— without one parting prayer, or one note of prepara- 
tion! 

As I looked over this field, now green with growing 
corn, I could observe spots where the most desperate car- 
nage had been, marked out by the verdure of the wheat. 
The bodies had been heaped together, and scarcely more 
than covered. And so enriched is the soil, that in these spots 
the grain never ripens ; it grows rank and green to the 
end of the harvest. This touching memorial, which en- 
dures when the thousand groans have expired, and when 
the stain of human blood has faded from the ground, still 
seems to cry to Heaven that there is awful guilt somewhere, 
and a terrific reckoning for those who have caused destruc- 
tion, which the earth will not conceal. These hillocks of 
superabundant vegetation, as the wind rustled through the 
corn, seemed the most affecting monuments which nature 
could devise, and gave a melancholy animation to this 
plain of death. 

When we attempt to measure the mass of suffering which 
was here inflicted, and to number the individuals that 
have fallen, considering that "each who suffered was our 
fellow -man, we are overwhelmed with the agonising cal- 
culation, and retire from the field which has been the scene 
of our reflections, with the simple concentrated feeling — 
these armies once lived, breathed, and felt like us, and the 
time is at hand when we shall be like them. 
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LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SEVENTH. 

THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 

When spring, to woods and wastes around, 

Brought bloom and joy again, 
The murder'd traveller's bones were found, 

Far down a narrow glen. 

The fragrant birch above him hung 

Her tassels in the sky ; 
And many a vernal blossom sprung, 

And nodded careless by. 

The red-bird warbled, as he wrought 

His hanging nest overhead ; 
And, fearless, near the fatal spot, 

Her young the partridge led. 

But there was weeping far away— 

And gentle eyes for him, 
With watching many an anxious day, 

Grew sorrowful and dim. 

They little knew who loved him so, 

The fearful death he met, 
When shouting o'er the desert snow, 

Unarm'd and hard beset. 

Nor how, when round the frosty pole 

The northern dawn was red, 
The mountain-wolf and wild-cat stole 

To banquet on the dead. 

Nor how, when strangers found his bones. 

They dress'd the hasty bier, 
And mark'd his grave with nameless stones, 

Unmoisten'd by a tear. 

But long they looked, and fearM, and wept, 

Within his distant home ; 
And dream'd, and started as they slept, 

For joy that he was come. 
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So long they look'd — but never spied 

His welcome step again, 
Nor knew the fearful death he died 

Far down that narrow glen. 



LESSON ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
EIGHTH. 

FATHER AND SON. 

Among the cases of suffering by the wreck in 1686, of 
the vessel in which the Siamese embassy to Portugal was 
embarked, few have stronger claims to pity than that of 
the captain. He was a man of rank, sprung from one of 
the first families in Portugal ; he was rich and honourable, 
and had long commanded a ship, in which he rendered 
great service to the kin^, Jiis master, and had given many 
marks of his .valour and fidelity. 

The captain had carried his only son out to India along 
with him. He was a youth possessed of every amiable 
quality ; well instructed for his years ; gentle, docile, and 
most fondly attached to his father. The captain watched" 
with the most intense anxiety over his safety, on the 
wreck of the ship ; and during the march to the Cape, he 
caused him to be carried by his slaves. 

At length all the slaves having perished, or being so 
weak that they could not drag themselves along, this, poor 
youth was obliged to trust to his own strength ; but be- 
came so reduced and feeble, that, having laid him down to 
rest on a rock, he was unable to rise again. His limbs 
were stiff and swollen, and he lay stretched at length, un- 
able to bend a joint. 

The sight struck like a dagger to his father's heart. He 
tried repeatedly to recover him ; and, by assisting him to 
advance a few steps, supposed that the numbness might 
be removed ; but his limbs refused to serve him, he was 
only dragged along, and those whose aid his father im- 
plored, seeing they could do no more, frankly declared that 
if they carried him they must themselves perish. 

The unfortunate captain was driven to despair. Lifting 
his son on his shoulders, he tried to carry him ; he could 
make but a single step, when he fell to the ground with 
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the boy, who seemed more distressed with his father's grief, 
than with his own sufferings. The heroic boy besought 
him to leave him to die ; the sight, he said, of his father's 
tears and affliction were infinitely more severe than the 
bodily pain he endured. These words, far from inducing 
the captain to depart, melted him more and more, until he 
at last resolved to die with his son. The youth, astonished 
at his father's determination, and satisfied that his per- 
suasions were unavailing, entreated the Portuguese in the 
most impressive manner to carry away his father. 

Two priests who were of the party endeavoured to re- 
present to the captain the sinfulness of persisting in liis 
resolution ; but the Portuguese were obliged finally to 
carry him away by force, after having removed his son a 
little apart. So cruel, however, was the separation, that 
the captain never recovered it. The violence of his grief 
was unabating ; and he actually died of a broken heart, 
one or two days after reaching the Cape. 
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PBEFIXES AND POSTFIXES. 

8HOWING, BT A PLAIN AND PRACTICAL SCHEME, THE MORE COMMON 07 
THOSE THAT ENTER INTO THE COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH WORDS ; WITH 
DEFINITIONS AND EXAMPLES EXHIBITING THEIR PROPER FORCE AND 
FUNCTIONS* 



A Prefix is a particle prefixed to a word, to modify its meaning, as 
on in Tin-fair, that is, not fair ; In in bi-sect, that is, to cut in two. 
The French grammarians term it " an Initiative.'' 

A Postfix is a particle fixed after, or to the end of a word, to modify 
its meaning, as fol in grace-M, ons in gracious, that is, full of grace; 
less in grace-less, that is, without grace. The French grammarians 
term it " a Terainative." 

A competent knowledge of the force and functions of these acces- 
sory particles is essential to the thorough tuition, learning, and under- 
standing of English. 



ENGLISH PREFIXES, OR INITIATIVES. 

A, at, to, on, with — a-peak, to a peak or point, the anchor is a-peak, 
u e. it is heaved to a peak; a field, to the field ; " How jocund did 
we drive our team afield" (Gray) ; a-board, on board ; a-pace, with 
a quick pace. A is probably in its origin Norman- French. 

Be, before, about— bespeak, to order before; bespatter, to spatter 
about In be-head, that is, to eut the head of^ be has a privative 
force. Sullivan thinks this particle merely the verb to be, as be- 
friend, that is, to be a friend to. 

En> with its variations of em and im, to make; as, to en-large, to 
make large; em-power, to make or give power; im-poverish, to 
make poor (see postfix ish). N.B. — En, in some words, is used 
both as a prefix and a postfix, which imparts to the radical word a 
double force, as en-liv-en, to make very lively; em-bold-en, to make 
very bold. 

For, negative, or privative— for-bid, to bid not to do, prohibit ; for-get, 
not to get, or keep in memory; for-give, not to give, viz., punish- 
ment. 
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Fore, before; as, fore-tel, to tell before; fore-head, the front The 
'opposites of fore and before are hind and behind. The opposite at 
sea is aft; " a shot raked the ship fore and aft," that is, it came in 
before, and went out behind. 

Mis, not, error, wrong, bad ; as, mis-creant, not crediting, an infidel ; 
mis-count, to count erroneously ; mis-take, to take wrong ; mis-be- 
haviour, bad behaviour. N.B. — This prefix is either from the verb 
to miss, that is, to go beside the mark, or from French prefix met, 
or me, of like sense and use, and equivalent to Latin male, as mal- 
content, that is, not content. 

Out, beyond, excess, superiority, abroad ; as, out-live, to live beyond ; 
out-rage, rage that breaks out in violence ; out-do, to do better ; 
out-bound, bound for a foreign voyage — the opposite of home- 
bound. Out is also an adverb, not in, and an interjection of aver- 
sion, lit. of expulsion; hence also the verb to oust, that is, eject 

Over, above, beyond, upside down, is a form of Latin super ; as, over- 
come, to conquer, equivalent to French surmonter, Latin superare, 
whence not to be overcome is expressed respectively by insurmount- 
able, and by insuperable; over-charge, to charge beyond, or too 
much ; over-set, to set over, turn topsy-turvy, as a ship at sea by a 
storm. 

Un, not, a form of Latin in privative, as un-kind, not kind; un-speak- 
able, in-effable, that is, not to be spoken ; nn-willing, in-voluntary, 
that is, not willing. N.B. — In one instance, at least, un, as a prefix, 
has not a privative force ; to loose and to unloose, signify both of 
them to untie. 

Up, motion upwards, subversion, as up-heave, to heave or lift some- 
thing vast or heavy, as heave at the capstan or anchor ; up-set, to 
over-turn, being the very reverse of set up. 

With, from, against, as with-hold, to hold from ; with-stand, to stand 
against 

PREFIXES, OR INITIATIVES OF LATIN EXTRACTION. 

A, ab, abs, from, away ; as a-vert, to turn, or ward, or veer from ; ab- 
ject, lit. thrown from, vile, formed on the same analogy as castaway, 
and abandoned ; ab-stract, to draw from — the opposite of attract. 

Ad, to, at, with its varieties of a, ao, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at ; as 
a-chieve, lit. to bring to a head, consummate ; as-pire,lit. to breathe 
to, aim at; ao-cede^cede to, agree ; add, to give to ; af-fable, to be 
spoken to; ag-gravate, to make weight or gravity to; ag-gregate,lit. 
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joined to tho flock or crew ; al-leviate, to make ease or levity to— the 
opposite of aggravate ; an-nex, to tie or knit to ; ap-proach, to draw 
near to; ap-proximate, to draw very near to; ar-rogate, to ask to 
one's self; as-similate, to make like or similar to; at tract, to draw 
to — the opposite of abs-tract. N.B. — In composition, the final 
letter of a preposition is, for the most part, changed into the initial 
letter of the radix, or root, to which it is joined. Grammarians 
say, that this change is made by attraction ; it is made also, they 
say, for euphony's sake, that is, for the sake of a sweet sound : but 
it is in words, as in bodies, whose signs they are, the greater attract 
and assimilate to themselves the less. 

Ante, before; as ante-cedent, going before; ante-cessor, syncopated an- 
cestor, one that goes before, equivalent to predecessor ; ante-diluvian, 
before the flood or deluge. The opposite of ante is post, which see. 
Ante, in two instances, becomes anti, viz., anticipate, to take before ; 
anti-quate, to make anti-que or and-ent, or as before. N.B. — Care 
must be taken not to confound Latin ante, before, with Greek anti 
against, as some grammarians, addicted to generalise, have done.* 

Circum, circu, about, around, in a circle; as ciroum-spect, looking 
around ; circum-navigate, to conduct a ship around ; oiren-late, to 
make a circle ; drcu-it, a going around. Circus is a round area for 
sports, equivalent in idea to rotunda. 

Cis, on this, or the hither side ; as Cis-alpine, on this side of the Alps, 
in reference to Italy ; Cis-rhenane, on this side of the Rhine, in re- 
ference to France ; Cis-forthian, on this side of the Forth, in refe- 
rence to the south of Scotland ; Gis-padan, on this side of the Po, in 
reference to the south. The opposite of cis is trans. 

Con, together, with its varieties of co, cog, col, com, cor ; as con-spire, 
lit. to breathe together, to plot ; corn-pose, to put together; co-heir, 
that is, a joint-heir ; co-gitate, lit. to agitate together, to think se- 
riously; count, a corruption of Latin comes, comitis, lit. one who 
goes together with the king to battle, an earl; col-lect, to gather 
together, of which cull, as to cull a nosegay, and coil, as to coil a 
rope, are contracted forms, through the French; cog-nate, born 
together, equivalent to homogeneous— a word of Greek extraction; 
eor-rupt, lit. to break together, to rot; cor-roborate, to make strong 
as oak, or robust together. N.B.— The Latin com is exactly analo- 
gous to the Greek prefix syn. 

Contra, against, with its varieties of oontro and counter; as contja- 
* Vide " Coon de Langne Latine." Par P. A. Lemare, p 10. 
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diet, to speak against ; contro-vert,to torn against, dispute; counter- 
plot, a plot against a plot. Contra is contracted con,, in the lav- 
phrase, pro et eon., that is, for and against Country-dance is an 
ignorant corruption of counter-dance, the partners in that species 
of dance being against each other. 

De, down, from, augmentation, also privation, or undoing ; as de-scend, 
to come down by a ladder or Scale, as a-scend is to go up so, to scan; 
"Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne."— Shaktpert, 
de-monstrate, to show down, or from an elevation, that is, to show 
clearly; de-scribe, to write down, or to the bottom, that is, fully ; 
de-crease, to grow down, decay ; de-form, to deprive of form ; de- 
flower, lit. to throw the flower down, spoil. N.B. — De, in its pri- 
vative sense, is equivalent to the prefix dis. 

Dis, with its varieties of di and dif, up and down, asunder, apart, and, 
by consequence, or, as the grammarians say. by extension, nega- 
tion; as dis-seminate, to throw seeds or semina up and down; dis- 
sonance, a sounding apart, a jar in sound; di-gest, to carry apart, 
hence indi-gest,not carried apart, confused; dis-tant, standing apart; 
dif-fuse, poured or fused apart; dif-ficult, not facile or feasible, that 
is, not easy to be done. N.B. — It is probable that Latin dis comes 
from the Greek dis (which see), signifying two — the first sundering 
or partition which a whole undergoes. 

Ex, with its varieties of e, eo, ef^ out of, from; as ex-dude, to shut or 
close out; enormous out of measure, not normal; eo-centric, from 
the centre ; ef-flux, a flux or flowing out; ef-fort, strength or fores 
out N.B.— The opposite of ex is in or into. 

Extra, out, beyond; as extra-ordinary, beyond ordinary; extra- vagant, 
wandering or vague beyond; extra-neons, born beyond, strange* 
K.B. — Extra forms the basis of extrinsic, external, comparative 
exterior, superlative extreme; and extra itself seems to be a com- 
pound of ex and trans, or tra, beyond, being more intensive than, 
-the simple ex. 

In, negative or adverbial, with its varieties of ig, il, im, ir, not; as 
in-iquity, not equity, injustice ; in-fant, lit. not speaking, a child, 
whence infantry, foot-soldiers, because they are as children to 
cavalry, or men on horseback; ig-noble, not noble, mean; il-liberal 
not liberal, or like one free-born ; im-potent, not potent, weak ; ir-re- 
parable, not reparable, or to be repaired.* 

* Host dlctlonarista, misled by the spelling, assign to repair and impair the same 
root, vis., Latin parare. Reid alone is right, who gives discerningly in, pejor; but 
it is mediately through the French empirer, to make worse. 
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In, locative or prepositional, with its varieties of a, im, in, into, on; 
as in-ject, to throw in; in-stinct, lit. what is stung in or into, the in- 
nate prompting faculty of animals, and cognate with instigate, and 
stimulate; il-lume, to throw light in or on, whence Scotice* lnm, the 
place where the light enters ; im-mersion, the act of plunging, or 
merging, in or into. j 

Inter, with its varieties of intra, intro, between, among, within; as 
inter-cede, to come or go between, to mediate ; inter-calate, lit. to call 
between, to insert time in the calendar, to adjust it to the course of 
the sun; inter-polate, lit. to polish between, to foist in; intel-ligent, 
choosing between, discriminating ; intramural,* within wails or 
mures; intro-duce, to lead or con-duct among or within. N.B.— 
Upon inter, as a basis, have been formed positive internal, com- 
parative interior, superlative intimate; intrinsic, intestine, interim, 
enter, with their derivatives. 

Juxta, nigh to; as jnxta-position, position nigh to. It is properly 
junxta, from Latin jnngo, perfect junxi, I join. 

Ne, with its variety of neg — g being inserted for euphony's sake — not; 
as ne-cessary, not ceding, or ceasing, need-ful; n-either, not either, 
neuter; ne-farious, not to be spoken, ineffable; ne- gleet, not to gather, 
the opposite of collect, contracted through the French, cull; " White 
iilies lie neglected on the plain" (Dryden); neg-otiate, not to have 
otinm or leisure, to be busy; never, that is, not ever; n-ill, not win,* 
as in the phrase, will ye, nill ye, or nolens volens, that is, willing 
or not ; n-one, not one ; n-ull, of no force ; no-thing, not anything; 
an-ni-hilate, to reduce to not anything. 

Ob, with its varieties of o, oo, of, op, os, in the way, against, in front ; 
as ob-ject, to throw in the way; ob-ey, to hear obviously ,f to lend 
an ear—" To hear is to obey," is the Eastern proverb ; ob-long, long 
in front, more long than broad; o-mit, to leave what is in the way ; 
oo-cur,to run against; of-fend,to strike or fence against, hurt; of-fer, 
to carry or bear in front, much the same as proffer; op-pose, to place 
against; os-tentation, lit. the act of frequently showing in the way, 
or in public, vain display. 

Per, with its varieties of pel, pll, pol, par, through, thoroughly, alto- 
gether ; as per-forate, to bore through, to drill; per-fect, thoroughly 



* This is a word newly coined, and is applied to Interments within (he todOt of 
towns and dties. It had been better intMMnuran, as such is already an authentic 
word so applied. Vide Ainsworth. 

+ The Greek to obey, Waxetw, lit, heat under, Is nearly analogous; with this 
distinction, that it implies reverence and submission, as well as attention. So fraught 
with meaning Is the self-derived and majestic vocabulary of the Greeks! 
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done, or fit; per-vade, to go or wade through; per-il, a going through, 
ex-per-iinent of danger; per-oration, the summing up of a speech or 
oration; per-petrate, perform thoroughly, always in a bad sense; 
pel-lucid, clear or lucid through ; pilgrim, from French pel-erin, 
which is a corruption of Latin per-egrinus, coming through the 
fields, a wanderer; pol-lute, to taint thoroughly; par-don, to give 
fully, forgive. 

Post, after; as post-diluvian, after the flood, or deluge; post-script, 
written after; post humous, after one is in-humed, or dead; a com- 
parative form is posterior, later ; posterity, those that come after, 
succeeding generations; postern, a hack door, or gate; with prae, 
before, preposterous, that put before which should be after. The 
opposite of post is ante. 

Pre, prae, before ; as pre-side, lit. to sit before, superintend; predicate, 
lit. to call before, as a crier, contracted form, preach; pre-cocious, 
lit. cooked before, premature ; pre-cipice, head foremost, an abrupt 
descent. A comparative form from pre is prior, former; super- 
lative, prime, first, which itself is a contracted form of foremost 
The opposite of pre is post. 

Preter, praeter, past, beyond, forward; as preter-ite, gone past; preter- 
natural, beyond nature. 

Pro, with its varieties of prod, prog, pel, and through the French 
pour, por, pur, before, forth, for; as pro-pagate, to plant forward by 
fixing shoots in the ground as they do vines, to spread abroad; pro- 
vident, lit. seeing or viewing before, contracted form, prudent; pro- 
mulgate, to put before the vulgar, divulge; pro-secute, to follow, 
seek, or sue forward, contracted form through French, pursue; pro- 
spect, a view in front; prod igal, lit. driving before, profuse; pol- 
licitation, the act of engaging before, a pro-mise; pour-tray, or por- 
tray, to draw or trace forth; pur-vey, to look or view before, pro- 
vide. 

Re, with its varieties of red, red (in which the d is inserted before a 
vowel to avoid a hiatus, or for euphony's sake), retro, back, again; 
as re-duce, to lead or con-duct back ; re-flux, a flux, or flowing back 
ebb; repulse, to beat or push back; rent, given back, rendered; 
redeem, buy back, contracted form ransom; red-ound, to flow back 
in waves, or undulations, react ; redintegrate, to make new or 
entire again; reciprocal, flowing back, mutual ; re-cover, to cover 
again ; re-cover, to get again, receive ; retro-grade, to go for back ; 
retro-spect, a looking or spying far back. From retro, through 
French, come rear; as rear-guard, the guard far behind, rear-ad- 
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miral, the admiral who carries his flag at the topmast head of the 
mizzen, or stern mast ; rear, as the horse rears, that is, stands on his 
back, or hind legs. N.B. — Eetro is more intensive than re; tro, 
like ter in preter, and tra in extra and intra, being a form of 
trans ; and retro, signifying lit. back, beyond. ■ 

Se, with its varieties of sed (d inserted for euphony's sake), aim, sin, 
sine, so, aside, apart, without; as seduce, to lead, or con-duct 
aside: se-cret, either grown apart, or sifted apart, decerned/ sedi- 
tion, a- going aside, mutiny ,f simple, without fold, or ply, or plait; 
sincere, lit. without wax, pure ; sine-cure, without care or cure, an 
office with emolument, but without any labour; so-briety, without 
drunkenness or ebriety, abstemious. 

Sub, with its varieties of sue, suf, sug, sum, sup, sur, sus, under ; in a 
moderate degree, and, in this sense, the opposite of per, thoroughly; 
as sub-scribe, to write under; suburbs, lit. buildings under the 
city ; X suo-cour, lit. to run under, to res-cue ; suc-cumb, to bend or 
couch under ; suf-fer, to bear under, undergo ; sug-gest, lit to carry 
under, or secretly, hint ; sum-mon, lit. to warn or ad-monish under- 
hand, to cite ; sup- plicate, to bend or ply under, to beg on bended 
knees; sur-reptitious, seized underhand, stolen; sus-pect, to look 
or spy under; re-sus citato, to stir, cite, or soli-cit under again; 
> sub-acid, sour, or acid in a moderate degree ; sub-acrid, somewhat 
pungent or acrid. 

Subter, far under ; as subterfuge, lit. a fleeing far under, a covert 
shift. N.B. — Subter is an intensive form of sub, with ter for trans, 
beyond. 

Super, with its varieties of supra, sum, sir, sur, over, before, above ; 
as supor-fluous, flowing over, overflowing ; superb, lit. going before 
others, proud ; summit, what is most over, the top ; supra lapsary, 
before the fall or lapse ; super-ficies, the over race, contracted form 
surface ; sir-loin, the over or upper loin ; sur-name, the name over 
the Christian name; in-super-able, not to be got over, un-sur- 

* Some etymologists give cretum, the supine of cresco, I in-cmue, as the root of 
Be-cret; others, with more reason and discretion, as I think, give cretum the supine 
of cerno, I sift, as the radix. 

+ Sedition, like many other words, has a historic birth. It seems to have been 
first employed at Rome, in the year of the city, 260, to denote the secession, or going 
apart, which the plebeians, oppressed by the patricians, made to the Mom Sacer.— 
(Livy ii 81). In language, as in everything else, necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. 

* It was remarked above, under • sedition,* that some words have a historical ori- 
gin; others have a local extraction, as suburbs. Rome being built aloft on seven 
hills, buildings outside the wall were necessarily bmeaih the aiy. 
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mountable. From super, as a basis, come the comparative farm 
superior, more above, and superlative form supreme, most above. 
N.B. — The Latin super is from Greek hyper. 

Trans, with its variations of tran, tra, tres, over, across, beyond ; as 
trans- Alpine, beyond the Alps ; trans Rhenane, beyond the Shine ; 
trans-Forthian, beyond the Forth; trans-port, to carry, or port 
over ; trans-it, transition, a going over, of which trance (a state 
when the soul seems to have gone out of the body) is a contracted 
form ; tran-scribe, to write over, to copy ; tran-quil, calm, or quiet 
all over ; profoundly still ; tradition, the act of giving over, of which 
trade is a contracted form, oral account frdm age to age ; tra-vesty, 
lit. to dress across, dis-guise, or hide by change of vestment ; tra- 
duce, lit. to lead, or con-duct across ; to calumniate ;* tres-pass, to 
pass across, trans gress. N.B. — A verb transitive is so called, be- 
cause the action of the verb goes over to some other object, as, I 
strike the table. 

Ultra, with its variety of ultro, beyond, voluntarily; as, ultra-montane, 
beyond the mountains, tramontane ; ultra mundane, beyond the 
world ; ultra-marine, beyond sea, transmarine ; ultro-neous, on 
that side and on this, voluntary .+ Ultra has comparative form 
ulterior, more beyond; ultimate, most beyond; ultimatum, the last 
offer ; ne plus ultra, the farthest point. Ultra itself is a striking 
specimen of a hybrid term, as described by Quintilian i. 5, — being 
partly Greek, and partly Latin, from holos, all, whole, and trans, 
that is, altogether beyond. 

Vice, with its varieties of vie, vis, or vi, in the place of; as, vice-pre- 
sident, in the place of president ; viceroy, in the place of king ; 
vic-ar, the parson in a parish in the place of a superior, a substi- 
tute ; vis count, in the place of a count or earl, the next dignity 
below a count; vio-issitude, place about, ultimate change ; vice versa, 
lit. the place reversed, contrariwise. The root is Lat. vice, the 
ablative of vicis, that is, in change, in lieu of, in-stead of. N.B. 
Not to confound or identify this prefix vice with its homonyme 
vice, a small iros. press with a screw, probably from the Lat. vitis, 
a vine, from its resemblance to the spiral tendons of the vine. 

* Traduce derives its figurative sense of to defame, from the practice of leading 
through the forum at Rome condemned malefactors, having appended to their necks 
an inscription of their crimes: thus, any Roman eques, or horsa-soldier, proved to 
have defrauded his horse of its ration of provendw, which was supplied at the 
public charge, was condemned to traduce, or lead the starved animal through the 
forum. 

+ Ultroneous derives its meaning of voluntary from "ultro," elliptical, when It if 
equivalent to "ultro cilrogue," this way and that, to andfro % spontaneously. 
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POSTFIXES, OR TERMINATIONS OF GREEK 
EXTRACTION. 

A, with its variation of an before a vowel, without, privation; as, 
a-byss, without bottom, or bathos;* a-pathy, without feeling, pas- 
sion, or pathos ; a-theist, without god, godless; a-tom, without 
tome or division, anything so small that it cannot be made less; 
the least moment of time, or division; an-on vinous, without a 
name. 

Amphi, with its varieties of ambi, amph, two, both ; as, amphi-bious, 
with two lives, — said of animals that can live on land and in water; 
ambi-dexter, lit. having two right or dexter hands, double-dealing ; 
amphora, a jug with two ears, or bi-ansular. N.B. — Amphi is the 
root of the Latin prefix am. 

Ana, up, anew ; as, ana-baptism, baptism anew, or a second time ; 
ana-logy, lit. a discourse, or logic up, a comparison from things 
already known ; ana-lysis, the act of resolving, or loosing anew, or 
into first principles ; ana-gram, lit. last letters first, or a transposi- 
tion of letters so as to form another word. The opposite of ana is 
cata, down. 

Anti, with its variety of ant before a vowel ; as, anti-Christ, against 
Christ ; anti-dote, lit. given against—a dose against, or to counter- 
act poison ; ant-arctic, against the arctic or north, south ; ant-ago- 
nist, one that wrestles against, a rival. 

Apo, with its variety of aph before a vowel, from away ; as apo-state, 
lit. one who stands aside, a revolter from the truth, as Julian the 
Apostate, who was infamous for his apostacy ; apo-gee, away from 
the earth ; apo-stle, one sent away ; aph-elion, away from the sun 
or sol. 

Cata, with its variations of eat, eath before a vowel, down; as, kata- 
plasm, a poultice or plaster down, an emplaster ; cat-arrh, a flow- 
ing or rheum down, a running cold in the head; cata-ract, lit. a 
wreck f of water down, a waterfall ; cata-logue, a reading down, a 
list from top to bottom ; cate-chise, to sound or echo down, to teach 
orally or viva voce ; cath-olic, whole or all down, universal ; cath- 

• In the following line, therefore, the profound Milton has committed a tautology: 
" The dark, unbottom'd, infinite aby&t." 

+ " The sonnd 

Of a near /aft Qfvxxter, every sense 

Wakes from the charm of thought: swift-shrinking back 

I check my steps, and view the broken scene."— TJwmson. 
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edral, of or belonging to a bishop's seat or chair, episcopal. Ex 
cathedra, from the bishop's chair, that is, authoritatively. Cata 
corresponds to Latin de. 

Dia, with its variety of di before a vowel, through ; as, dia-meter, s 
measure or metre through the centre of a circle ; dia-phanous, ap- 
pearing through, trans-parent; dialect, a thorough or different 
speech ; dia-logue, a speech through, from one person to another ; 
dia-pason, through all the eight chords, an octave in music ; di- 
orama, a sight through. Dia corresponds to Latin trans: trans- 
parent is an exact translation of dia-phanous. 

Epi, with its varieties of ep, eph before a vowel, upon; as, epi-demic, 
upon the people, prevalent; epi-logue, a speech upon, or after the 
play; epi-taph, an inscription upon a grave; ep-ode, a song or an 
ode upon a song or an ode; eph-emeral, lasting for a day; bi-shop, 
a contracted form of epi-scope, one who looks upon, an overseer. 

Hyper, over, above ; as hyper-bole, a cast or shot beyond, a repre- 
sentation far greater or less than reatity ; hyper-borean, of the 
north wind, or Boreas over, far northern ; hyper-critical, too or 
over-critical From hyper is formed Latin super. 

Hypo, with its variety of hyph before a vowel, under; as, hypo-crite, 
lit. one that sees under, an actor, a dissembler; hypo-thesis, a 
placing or thesis under, supposition ; hypo-gastric, below the belly 
or gaster; hypotenuse, the line extending under, or subtending a 
right angle; hyph- en, two parts of speech under one, a note of 
union, marked thus -. 

Meta, with its varieties of met, and meth before a vowel, after, beyond, 
change; as, meta-phor, a bearing beyond the primary sense; meta- 
thesis, a placing or thesis beyond, a transposition of letters; meta- 
morphosis, a change of form or frame, transformation; met-empsy- 
chosis, the change of soul from one body to another, transmigra- 
tion; met-onomy, change of name; meth od, a road after, or to 
reach some definite point. Meta corresponds in force and idea to 
the Latin trans. Transposition, for instance, is a literal and an ex- 
act translation of metathesis. 

Para, with its variety of par before a vowel, near to, side to. side, as 
for comparison, whence similarity and contrariety; as, parable, 
lit. a shooting near, a similitude; paradox, a contrary opinion; 
para-site, lit. one that feeds side by side, a flatterer; para-lysis, 
contracted form palsy, lit. a loosing or laxation near to, that is, 
when, one side is diseased and the other comparatively sound; 
par-ody, a song or ode near to, or imitating another. 
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Peri, around, about; as, peri-osteum, lit. around the bone, the mem- 
brane that covers a bone; peri-cranium, lit. around the head or cra- 
nium, the membrane that coven the cranium; peri-od, a road about, 
circuit, a complete sentence; peri-phery, a carrying or bearing 
round, circumference of a circle; peri-phrasis, a speech or phrase 
about, circumlocution. Peri corresponds in sense to Latin circum: 
•thus periphery and circumference are exactly synonymous. 

Syn, with its varieties of sy, syl, sym, san, with, together with; as, 
syn-thesis, a placing or thesis together, composition; syn- tax, the 
ranging together, grammatical construction; sy-stem, a making to 
stand together, a due arrangement of parts ; syl-lable, two or more 
letters taken together to make one sound; syllogism, reasoning or 
logic together, a deduction from two premises; sym-ptom, what 
happens together with a disease, a sign; sympathy, a feeling or 
pathos together, compassion; san-hedrim, a sitting together, the 
chief court of the Jews. Syn corresponds to Latin com: thus syn- 
thesis and compdsition are exactly synonymous. 



SUBSTANTIVAL POSTFIXES OR TERMINATIVES. 

Nouns indicating an agent, or doer, are formed by postfixing ent, on. 

An, with its varieties of ain, en, ant, ent, on; as guardi-an, one who 
guards; collegian, one of a college; chaplain, he of the chapel; 
ward-en, he that wards; assistant, one who assists; ten-ant, one 
who holds or re- tains ; visit-ant, one who visits ; adher-ent, one that 
adheres; reg-ent, one that rules; stud-ent, one that studies; cen- 
turi-on, he of the century, the officer who commanded a hundred 
foot-soldiers ; companion, one of the company ; simplet-on, one of 
the simple. N.B. — Ant and ent are properly participles from Latin 
or French active verbs, taken substantively. 

Ar, with its varieties of er, eer, ier, or, our, ster, ard, art; as beggar, 
one that begs; li-ar, one who lies ; bak-er, one who bakes; brewer, 
one who brews: fath-er, he that feeds; chariot- eer, he of the chariot; 
engin-eer, he of the engine, contracted form gun ; cannon-ier, he of 
the cannon ; grenad-ier, he of the grenades, or little hollow balls of 
iron, filled with powder, lit. grains; bombard-ier, he of the bombs ; 
creator, he that creates ; govern-or, he that governs ; past-or, he 
that pastures; procurat-or, contracted form proct-or, he that pro- 
cures ; sail-or, he that sails ; tail-or, he that cuts cloth, or makes 
it suit or tally ; savi our, he that saves ; game-ster, one who games ; 
songster, one that sings; spinster, she that spins, a maid; dotard, 
one that dotes; laggard, one that loiters or lags ; niggard! he that 
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to dear or nigh, a miser; sluggard, one that dugs, or is slow; 
wiz-ard, he that is wise; bragg-art, he that brags. N.B.—That 
Ster, which now involves a slur, or something sinister, did not 
do so originally, but was exactly equivalent to er, may be inferred 
from the fact, that in Scotch (i. e. old English), weaver is webster, 
baker barter, brewer brewster, &c— It is highly probable, that the 
postfix ard, in most instances, is a form of heart, coward (i. e. cow- 
hearted), in keeping with to cow, to dishearten; blackguard, black- 
hearted; wizard, wise-hearted, whence the proper name Wisharfc 
— Some of these are figuratively made to denote a thing, as 
well as a person; as colli-er, a vessel laden with coals ; coast-er, a 
vessel that sails near the coast ; rid-er, an after clause ; trad-er, a 
ship for trade; wait-er, Scotice* serv-er, a small tray ; steamer, a 
ship propelled by steam. It is by the same figure we say, a man-of- 
war for a ship of war, a Dutchman for a Batch ship. 

Nouns indicating a feminine as opposed to a masculine agent or gen- 
der, are formed by adding a, ess, or ix, ina, of ine; as donn-a, or 
duenna, the feminine of don ; madona, or madonna, that is, my 
lady, a term of address, also a figure of the Virgin Mary ; signor-a, 
the fem. of signer; sultan-a, the fern, of saltan. 

Ess, or learned form ex ; as actr-ess, the fem. of actor ; arbitr-ess,the 
fem. of arbiter; count-ess, the fem. of count; duch-ess, the fem. of 
duke ; lad-ess, contracted form lass, the fem. of lad ; governess, the 
fem. of governor; heir-ess, the fem. of heir ; tigr-ess, the fem. of 
tiger; executr-ix, the fem. of executor; heretr-ix, the fem. of 
heritor ; directr-ess, or directr-ix, the fem. of director. 



DIMINUTIVE POSTFIXES, OR TERMINATIVES. 

Aster expresses depreciation, contempt ; as grammatic-aster, a petty 
grammarian; menth-astre, wild mint; poet-aster, a bad poet N.B. 
— Words in aster seem formed on the principle of Latin ole-aster, 
a wild olive, from olea, an olive. 

Cule, with its varieties of ale, cle, el, il, le, 1, ilia, illo, diminution ; as 
animal-cole, a little animale ; reti-cule, a little net, corrupted into 
ridicule; glob-ule, a little globe ; article, a little joint; particle, a 
little part, contracted form parcel; damsel, a little dame; lib-el, 
a little book ; row- el,* the small wheel of a spur ; satch-el, a little 
sack; fibr-il, a small fibre; angle, a small corner; spark-le, a 

• The order of formation is this: rota, a wheel; rot-tda, a Utile wheel; rot-«tti, a 
very littte wheel, whence French roueUe, whence English rowel. 
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small spark ; ru-le, a small guide ; nu-11, not a little one ; flot-illa, 
a fleet of small vessels, the opposite of armada ; peccad-illo, a small 
sin, or peccatum. 
Et, or let, ot, diminution ; as cygn-et, a little swan, from Latin oygnus, 
a swan ; eagl-et, a young eagle ; locket, a small* look or tress of 
hair; pock-et, a small pouch; tower et, a small tower, contracted 
form turret;* tabouret, a little tabour, or drum, contracted form 
tabret; ham-let, a little home, analogous with domicile; rivulet, a 
little river, contracted rillet, subcontracted rill; brace-let, a small 
brace for the wrist; arietta, a short song or air; mignonette, lit. 
a small favourite or minion, a little sweet-smelling flower; fag-ot, 
a little bundle of rods, from Latin fasces, or fasciculus, cognate 
with which is fascine; magg-ot, a small grub, a mite. 

Kin, with its varieties of en, in, ine, diminution; as cider-kin, small 
or inferior cider; manni-kin, a small man, of which some hold 
monkey to be a form; kitten, Scotice' kit-ling, a young cat; maid- 
en, a young maid; noggin, a small nog or cup; viol-in, a small 
viol; Rob-in, little Robert; tambour-ine, a little tambour, or drum. 
N.B. — Sullivan says, this postfix means akin, like to; if so, the root 
is Latin gen-itus. 

Ling, lin, ing; diminution, endearment, contempt; as dar-Iing, 
little dear ; found-ling, a young child that is found ; gos-ling, a young 
goose; world-ling, too much given to the world; strip-ling, a 
youngster; frank-lin, a small free-man; Toma-lin, contracted Tom- 
lin, little Thomas; farth ing, a little fourth; hild-ing, contracted 
form of hinder-ling, one who lags behind in battle, a coward : 
" Oar lacqueys and our peasants are enough 
To purge this field of such a hMingfbe."—Shakapere. 

A hilding foe, i. e., a foe slow in charging. N.B. — This termination 
is probably of Celtic extraction from " leambh," a child. 

Ock, youth, diminution; as bull-ock, a young bull; hill-ock, a little 
hill; Scotice', kebb-ock, a little cheese. N.B. — This termination is 
of Celtic origin, from " ogg," young, the root of Mac, son, as Macgre- 
gor, i. e., young Gregor, or the son of Gregor. 

Y, ey, ie; endearment, diminution; as dadd-y, a child's name for 
father; deary, a little dear; Will-y, little William or Bill; Scotice 
qu-ey, a young cow, being a contracted form of cowey, as kine is of 
cowen; ladd-ie, a young lad; lass-ie, a young lass, which itself is a 
contracted form of ladess. 



* On the same analogy are flower, floweret, floret, from 1st floe, whence Flora, 
the goddess of flower*; flour, the flower, or finest of the wheat; and floor, because 
anciently strewed with flowers, the origin of modern carpets. 
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POSTFIXES OR TERMINATIVES. 

ADJECTIVAL POSTFIXES. 

Able, with its varieties of ible, ble, and contracted forms ile, il, that 
may or can be, able lo be, easy to be ; as laud-able, that can be 
praised or lauded ; navig-able, that may be navigated ; not-able, 
able to be marked or noted ; port-able, able to be carried or ported ; 
credible, able to be believed or credited ; corrupt- ible, that may be 
corrupted or rotted ; vis-ible, that may be seen ; no ble, that may be 
known ; doc-ible, that can be taught, teachable ; docile, easy to be 
taught, easily teachable ; practicable, that may be done ; fac-ile, 
easy to be done, easily practicable; flexible, that may be bent, 
pliable ; flex-ile, easy to be bent, easily practicable ; frang-ible, that 
may be broken; fragile, easy to be broken, subcontracted form 
fra-il, very easy to be broken. N.B. — Sullivan defines this postfix 
able, " having ability or power to do what the word, to which it is 
attached, signifies." Such is not the case ; able, and its varieties, 
express a passive, not as active fitness — an aptitude to be wrought 
on, not to work on. Sens-ible and cap-able seem to be the only ex- 
ceptions, the former of which is a gross deviation from Latin sens- 
ibilis, always used in a passive sense, to be. felt ; the latter has been 
borrowed from the French, who formed it in defiance of all analogy- 
— Care must be had not to confound ile, contracted form of ible, 
with ile, belonging to, like to ; as an-ile, like an old woman ; puer- 
ile, like a boy, or girl ; sen-ile, like an old man, or woman ; futile, 
like a leaky vessel, worthless. 

Adjectives of abundance, or plenitude, are formed by the postfixes 
ful; lent, ous, or ose ; some ; und, y. 

.Ful, as beauti-ful, fall of beauty ; grace-rul, full of grace ; joy-ful, full 
of joy ; wonder-rol, full of wonder. Full is a form of the past parti- 
ciple of to fill, the root of which is Greek «rAU», I fill. 

,')us, with its variety of ose; as beaute-ous, full of beauty ; gracious, 
full of grace; joy-ous, full of joy — wondrous, being a contracted form 
of wonderous, full of wonder ; peril-ous, full of peril, corrupted by 
the vulgar English into parlous, and having then the sense of keen, 
shrewd; invidi-ous, contracted form envi-ous, full of envy; jocose, 
full of jokes ; nod-ose, full of nodes or knots ; verb-ose, full of words, 
wordy ; oper-ose, full of operation, laborious. N.B. — This termina- 
tion is of Latin extraction, osus,from Greek h$. In French, it 
assumes the form of eux. Of its combination with nouns or objects, 
there are numerous examples in these four languages. Sometimes 
ous is expressive of excess of the noun ; as credul-ous, too full of 
belief or creed. 
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Some, a part or portion of the word to which it is postfixed, but not so 
much of it as lent, one, or y ; as noi-some, partaking of offence or 
noise, but not so much so as noxious or noisy; tire-some, partaking 
of fatigue, but not so much so as tedious ; cumber-some, partaking 
of hindrance or cumber, but not so much so as cumb roust trouble- 
some, partaking of trouble, but not so much so as troublous or tur- 
bulent. N.B. — There are several words of this termination still 
admitted into our dictionaries, which are offensively and irreme- 
diably vulgar; and, as such, ought at once to be cashiered, as they 
have been exploded from elegant society, ex. gr., adventuresome, for 
adventurous. 

Und, with its varieties of bond, ond, bund ; as fec-und, abounding in 
fruits, or fetus, the opposite of barren, or effete ; fac-und, fluent as 
a wave in speech ; joc-und, full of jokes; rot-und, contracted form 
round, foil of wheel or rote; sec-ond, following like a wave; vaga* 
.bond, foil of wandering; moribund, full of death, in the agony of 
death. N.B. — The root of this terminative is manifestly the Latin 
unda, a wave, which forms the leading ^lement and idea in ab 
ound, red-ound, in-undate, undu-late, and their prolific progeny. 

Y, abundance; as flower-y, foil of flowers ; ston-y, full of stones 
• wealth- y, foil of wealth, opulent. Adjectives of privation, the op- 
posite of abundance, are formed by postfixing less to the radica 
word and idea; as art-less, without art, the opposite of artful; care- 
less, without care, the opposite of careful and curious; joy-less, with- 
out joy, the opposite of joyful and joyous; harm-less, without harm* 
the opposite of harmful and noxious; worth-less with-ont worth, the 
opposite of worthy and virtuous. N.B. — Less is a form of the past 
participle of Saxon leasan, to lose; thus careless is care lost, joyless, 
joy lost 
Adjectives of likeness, or similitude, or relationship, are formed by 
postfixing io, ical, ish, like, ly, to the radical word and idea : ly is 
a contracted form of like. 

Ie, ical, likeness; as angel-ic, or angel-ical, like an angel; apostol-io, 
or apostol-ical, like an apostle; patriot-io, or patriot-ical, like a 
patriot. N.B. — Some derive this postfix from Saxon ican, to eke or 
add ; but it is from Greek i/«», I am like. 

Ish, likeness, relationship; as childish, like a child; foolish, like a 
fool ; Brit-ish, belonging to Britain ; Ir-ish, belonging to Ireland. 

like, with its contracted variety of ly ; as gentleman-like, or gentle- 
man-ly, like a gentleman; god-like, or god-ly, like a god ; man-like, 
or man-ly, like a man. The usage of the foremost classics of the 
Augustan age can be cited in corroboration of this etymology. 



ENGLISH YERBAL DISTINCTIONS, 

Intended for Exercwt in the ComtrucHonof Sentence*. 
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1. — WORDS SIMILAR IN SOUND, BUT DIFFERENT IN SPELLING 
AND SIGNIFICATION. 



Ail, to be in trouble. 
Ale, malt liquor. 

Air, the atmosphere. 
E'er, ever. 
Ere, before. 
Heir, one that inherits 
anything. "* 

Altar, the place where 
. offerings to Heaven 

are laid. 
Alter, to change. 

All, the whole. 
Awl, a shoemaker's in- 
strument 

Anchor, what keeps a 
vessel from dragging. 
Anker, a measure. 

Ant, an insect. 
Aunt, a relative. 

Arc, an arch. 

Ark, chest or coffer. 

Ascent, act of rising. 
Assent, to agree to. 

Bad, ill, vicions. 
Bade, commanded. 

Bail, a surety. 
Bale, a bundle. 

Ball, anything round. 
Bawl, to roar. 

Bare, uncovered. 
Bear, n. a beast ; t. to 
carry. 

Bays, garland of leaves. 
Base, adj. mean, vile; 
». foundation. 



Beach, the seashore. 
Beech, a kind of tree. 

Be, to exist 
Bee, an insect. 

Berry, a small fruit 
Bury, to inter. 

Board, a plank. 
Bored, perforated. 

Bbw, an act of reverence 
Bough, a branch. 

Boy, a male child. 
Buoy, a floating mark. 

But, except. 
Butt, a cask. 

Buy, to purchase. 
By, the means by which 
anything is done. 

Cask, a barrel. 
Casque, a helmet. 

Cast, to throw. 
Caste, a tribe, a class. 

Cell, a hollow place. 
Sell, to give for a price. 

Chased, pursued. 
Chaste, pure. 

Check, an interruption. 
Cheque, an order for 
money. 

Chord, the string of a 

musical instrument. 

Cord, a string or rope. 

Cite, to summon. 
Sight, sense of seeing. 
Site, situation. 



Clause, part of a sen- 
tence. 

Claws, the foot of a 
beast or bird. 

Climb, to ascend. 
Clime, climate, region. 

Coarse, rude. 
Corse, a .lead body. 
Course, a career, track. 
Core, the heart. 
Corps, body of soldiers. 

Council, an assembly. 
Counsel, advice. 

Creak, to make a harsh 
noise. 

Creek, a jut in a wind- 
ing coast 

Cymbal, a musical in- 
strument. 
Symbol, a type. 

Dear, costly ; beloved. 
Deer, a stag. 

Dew, moisture on tht 

ground. 
Due, that which may 

be claimed. 

Die, to expire. 
Dye, to colour. 

Doe, the female deer. 
Dough, unbaked paste* 
Done, performed. 
Dun, to importune for 
a debt. 

Draft, bill of exchange. 
Draught, a drink. ' 
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Ear, organ of hearing. 
Year, twelve months. 

Ewe, a female sheep. 
Yew, a tree. 

Ewer, a jug. 
Your, of you. 

Fain, gladly. 
Fane, a temple. 
Feign, to dissemble. 

Fair, beautiful. 
Fare, food ; hire. 

Feat, exploit. 
Feet, plural of foot. 

Flour, ground wheat. 
Flower, blossom. 

Fool, an idiot. 

Full, entire, complete. 

Foul, not clean 
Fowl, a bird. 

Gait* way of walking. 
Gate, door, entrance. 

Gilt, plated, gilded. 
Guilt, crime, fault. 

Grate, for holding fire. 
Great, large, grand. 

Groan, to sigh deeply. 
Grown, increased. 

Hart, a kind af stag. 
Heart, the seat of life. 

Hail, w. frozen rain ; u. 

to salute. 
Hale, sound, healthy. 

Hair, of the head. 
Hare, a well-known 
animal. 

Hall, a large room. 
Haul, to pull. 

Hear, to listen. 
Here, in this place. 

Hew, to chop, to cut. 
Hue, a colour, dye. 

Hie, to hasten. 
High, lofty, proud. 



Ho, a sudden call. 
Hoe, a garden tool. 

Hoard, a secret store. 
Horde, a tribe. 

Hole, cavity. 
Whole, all. 

Hour, 60 minutes, 24th 

part of a day. 
Our, our own. 

I, myself. 

Eye, organ of sight. 

Idle, unemployed. 
Idol, an image wor- 
shipped as a god. 

In, within. 

Inn, a place of enter- 
tainment 

Indite, to draw up. « 
Indict, to accuse. 

Isle, an island. 
Aisle, wing or side of a 
church. 

Key, to open a door. 
Quay, a wharf. 

Kill, to put to death. 
Kiln, a stove for drying 
or burning in. 

Knot, anything tied. 
Not, denying. 

Knead, to work dough. 
Need, want, necessity. 

Knew, to know. 
New, not old. 

Knight, a title. 
Night, opposite of day. 

Knows, does know. 
Nose, organ of smell; 

Lade, to load. 
Laid, placed. 

Lane, a narrow way. 
Lain, participle of lie. 
Lead, metal. 
Led, guided. 



Leak, to let in water. 
Leek, a vegetable. 

Lessen, to diminish. 
Lesson, in reading. 

Loan, anything lent. 
Lone, solitary, single. 

Lo, an interjection. 
Low, not high ; mean. 

Maid, a young woman. 
Made, finished. 

Mail, a bag for letters; 

armour. 
Male, the masculine 

sex. 

Main, chief, principal. 
Mane, the hair on the 
neck of a horse. 

Maize, Indian wheat. 
Maze, an intricate place 

Mead, a meadow. 
Meed, reward, recom- 
pense. 

Mean, low, vile. 
Mien, look, air. 

Meat, food. 

Meet, fit. to come face 

to face. 
Mete, to measure. 

Metal, as gold, silver. 
Mettle, spirit, courage. 

Might, strength. 
Mite, a small insect. 

Moan, to lament. 
Mown, cut down. 

Muscle, the fibrous 

part of the body. 
Mussel, a shell-fish. 

Nap, a short sleep. 
Knap, a small protu- 
berance. 

Nay, no. 

Neigh, cry of a horse. 
None, no one. 
Nun, a religieuse. 
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Oh, an interjection. 
Owe, to be in debt. 

Oar, an instrument for 
propelling a boat. 

Ore, metal in a mineral 
state. 

O'er, contraction for 
over. 

One, in number. 
Won, gained. 

Pail, a vessel. 
Pale, wan, white. 

Pain, torment. 

Pane, a square of glass. 

Pair, a couple. 

Pare, to cut off the 

rind. 
Pear, a well-known 

fruit. 

Pallet, a small mean bed 

Pallette, a board for 

painter's colours. 

Pause, a stop. 
Paws, feet of a beast. 

Peace, quietness. 
Piece, a patch, a part. 

Peak, a point. 
Pique, to irritate. 

Peal, sound of bells, &c 
Peel, rind or skin. 

Peer, a nobleman. 
Pier, a structure of 
stones. 

Place, locality, rank. 
Plaice, a flat fish. 

Plain, level ground. 
Plane, a joiner's tool. 

Plait, to fold, to braid 
Plate, a dish to eat off. 

Please, to gladden. 
Pleas, pleadings. 

Plum, a well-known 

fruit. 
Plumb, leaden weight. 



Pole, a long staff. 
Poll, to take the votes 
at an election. 

Practice, habit. 
Practise, to do habi- 
tually. 
Praise, commendation. 
Prays, act of praying. 

Pray, to entreat. 
Prey, booty. 

President, one presid- 
ing over. 

Precedent, a rule for 
the future. 

Profit, gain, advan- 
tage. 

Prophet, one who fore- 
tells events. 

Quarts, plural of quart. 
Quartz, a species of 

mineral. 
Quire, 24 sheets of 



paper. 
Choir, band of singers. 

Bain, water from the 

clouds. 
Reign, ito rule. 
Rein, part of a bridle. 

Raise, to set upright. 
Rase, to overthrow. 

Read, to peruse. 
Reed, a hollow, jointed 
stalk. 

Reck, to care or heed. 

Wreck, n. destruction ; 

u. to shatter, destroy. 

Rest, repose. 

Wrest, to take forcibly. 

Right, correct. 
Rite, a ceremony. 
Wright, a carpenter. 
Write, to use a pen. 

Ring, «. circle ; u. to 

sound a bell. 
Wring, to twist 



Road, a pathway. 
Rode, did ride. 

Roe, the female of tb* 

hart. 
Row, a line, a rank. 

Rote, mere memory. 
Wrote, did write. 

Rough, uneven. 

Ruff, anarticleof dress. 

Sail, a canvass sheet. 
Sale, the act of selling. 

Scent, odour. 
Sent, despatched. 

Scene, a view". 
Seen, beheld. 

Sea, the ocean. 
See, to behold. 

Seam, a joining. 
Seem, to appear. 

Seed, that from which 

a plant springs. 
Cede, to yield. 

Seer, a prophet. 
Sere, no longer green, 
withered. 

Sees, beholds. 
Seize, to lay hold of. 

Sew, to use a needle. 
So, in like manner. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 

Shear, to clip or cut. 
Sheer, pure, unmixed. 

Sloe, the fruit ef the 

blackthorn. 
Slow, not swift 

Soar, to mount up. 
Sore, an ulcer, a wound. 

Sole, ». bottom of the 

foot; adj. entire. 
Sole, a flat fish. 
Soul, spirit. 

Some, a part. 
Sum, the amount of 
any thing. 
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Son, a male child. 
San, source of light. 

Stair, steps to ascend by 
Stare, to look, to gaze. 

Stake, a post or stick. 
Steak, a slice of beet 

Stationary, fixed. 
Stationery, writing ma- 
terials. 

Steal, to pilfer. 
Steel, hardened iron. 

Stile, steps over a fence. 
Style, manner of writing 

Strait, narrow, close. 
Straight, in a direct line. 

Succour, to help. 
Sucker, a twig. 

Tacks, small nails. 
Tax, an impost. 

Tail, hinder part, end. 
Tale, a story. 

Tares, food for horses. 
Tears, rends. 



Team, a yoke of horses 
or oxen. 

Teem, to produce plen- 
tifully. 

Tear, water from the 

eye. 
Tier, row. 

Their, belonging to 

them. 
There, in that place. 

Throne, a chair of state. 
Thrown, flung. 

Thyme, a kind of plant. 
Time, leisure, duration. 

To, unto. 
Too, also. 
Two, a pair. 

Ton, twenty hundred- 
weight. 

Tun, a measure of four 
hogsheads. 

Vain, empty, futile. 
Vane, a weathercock. 
Vein, a blood-vessel. 



Vale, a valley. 
Veil, a cover to conceal 
the face. 

Wave, motion of the 

sea. 
Waive, to put off. 

Wain, a waggon. 
Wane, to grow less. 

Waist, the middle part 
of the body. 

Waste, to consume use- 
lessly; a tract of un- 
cultivated land. 

Wait, to tarry. 
Weight, heaviness. 

Weak, feeble, infirm. 
Weeks, seven days. 

Would,past tense of will 
Wood, trees. 

Wresting, violent twist- 
ing. 
Resting, reposing. 

Wry, crooked. 
Bye, a kind of corn. 



II.- 



-WORB8 SPELT ALIKE, BUT DIFFERENT IN SIGNIFICATION 
AND PRONUNCIATION. 



AVsent, adj. not pre- 
sent. 

Ab-sent', v. to keep 
away. 

Ab'stract, a. an abridg- 
ment. 

Ab-stract', «. to draw or 
separate from. 

Ac'cent,*. a mark to re- 
gulate the pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

Ac-cent', e. to pro- 
nounce the accents. 



Affix, a. a particle 
united to the end of 
a word. 

Af-fix', e. to unite to 
the end. 

Attribute, #. an inhe- 
rent quality. 

At-trib'ute, 0. to im- 
pute, to ascribe. 

Au'gust, *. name of the 

eighth month. 
Au-gust', adj. grand, 

royal. 



Close, adj. firmly shut, 
confined, compact, 
joined. 

Close, «. the time of 
shutting up ; the con- 
clusion or end ; — 
v. to unite with, to 
join parts together, 
to shut. 

Collect, *• a short 

prayer. 
Col-lect', «, to gather 

together. 

.oowle 
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Com'ment, ». an ex- 
position, annotations 
on literary works. 

Com-ment'. 0. to ex- 
pound, to write notes, 
to annotate. 

Com'pact, *. an agree- 
ment. 

Corn-pact', adj. firm, 
solid. 

Com'pass, 8. space, li- 
mits; mariner's guide. 

Com- pass', 0. to sur- 
round; to attain. 

Com'pound, ». a mix- 
ture. 
' Com- pound', 0. .to 
mingle. 

Con'cert, w. union; a 

musical entertainment 

Con-cert', 0. to settle 

privately. 
Con'duct,n. behaviour. 
Con-duct', 0. to lead. 

Con'fine, ». a boundary. 
Con-fine', 0. to limit. 

Con'jure, 0. to practise 
magic. 

Con-jure', 0. to entreat 
earnestly. 

Con'sort, ». companion, 
partner. 

Con-sort', 0. to associ- 
ate with. 

Con'test, n. a dispute, 
a struggle. 

Con-test', 0. to dispute, 
to contend. 

Con'tract, «. an agree- 
ment; 

Con-tract', 0. to draw 
together. 

Con'trast, ». opposi- 
tion. 

Con-trast', 0. to place 
in opposition. 



Con'verse, ». conversa- 
tion ; the opposite. 

Con-verse', 0. to dis- 
course familiarly. 

Con'vert, n. a person 
converted from one 
opinion to another. 

Con-vert', to change. 

Con'vict, n. one guilty 

of an offence. 
Con-vict', 0. to prove 

guilty. 

Con'voy, n. an escort. 
Con-voy', 0. to accom- 
pany. 

Des'ert, 8. an uninha- 
bited place. 

De-sert', 0. to leave a 
place. 

Di'gest, ». a collection 

of laws. 
Di-gest', 0. to arrange. 

Discount, c the sum 
refunded in a bar- 



gain. 
Dis-count', 
back. 



0. to pay 



Ex'tract,8. an abstract. 
Ex-tract', 0. to draw 
out. 

Fre'quent, adj. often 
done, often occurring. 
Fre-quent', 0. to visit 
often. 

Im'port, 8. any commo- 
dity brought from 
abroad; signification. 

Im-port', 0. to bring 
from a foreign coun- 
try; to imply; to in- 
fer. 

Im'press, 8. mark made 

by pressure. 
Im- press', 0. to stamp; 

to print. 

In'cense, 8. a rich per- 
fume. 

In- cense', 0. to inflame 
with anger. 

In'crease, s. the act of 
becoming more. 

In-crease', 0. to make 
more.- 



En'trance, «. the act of 

entering. 
En-trance', 0. to put 

into ecstasy. 

Es'cort, 9. a guard of 

armed men. 
Es-cort', 0. to guard 

from place to place. 

Es'say, 8. an easy kind 

of composition. 
Es-say', 0. to make an 

attempt. 

Ex'ile, ». banishment 
Exile', 0. to banish. 

Ex'port, «. a commodity 
sent to a foreign 
market. 

Ex- port 7 , 0. to send out 

, of a country. 



In'sult, 8. an affront. 
In-sult', 0. to treat in- . 
solently. 

In'terdict, 8. a prohibi- 
tory decree. 

In-ter-dict', 0. to pro- 
hibit. 

Min'ute,8.e0thpartof 
an hour. 

Mi-nute', adj. small, 
exact 

Mis'con-duct, 8. bad 

behaviour. 
Mis-con-duct', 0. to 

mismanage. 

Ob'ject, 8. something 
presented to the 
senses. 

Ob-ject', 0. to oppose. 
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O'ver-throw, «. defeat, 
discomfiture. 

Over-throw', 0. to over- 
turn ; to ruin. 

Per'mit, s. authority to 

remove goods. 
Per-mit', v. to allow. 

Pre'fix, s. a particle 
put before a word. 

Pre-fiV, g. to put be* 
fore. 

Pres'ent, «. a gift; — 
adj. to be at any place. 

Pre-sent', v. to give 
formally. 

Prod'uce, s. amount, 

profit, product. 
Pro-duce', e. to bring 

forth; to exhibit to 

view. 

Project, t. a scheme; 

a contrivance. 
Pro-ject', v. to form in 

the mind; to jut out. 



Reb'el, s. one who op- 
poses lawful authority. 

Re-bel',9. to rise in hos- 
tility against rulers. 

Rec'ord, t. an authen- 
tic memorial. 
Re- cord 7 , v. to register. 

Rec'reate, u. to refresh 
after toil ; to amuse. 

Re'-create, v. to create 
anew. 

Refuse, 9. worthless 
I rem 1 ins. 
Re-fuse', v. to disallow; 
to reject. 

Res'ound, e. to return 
sounds; to be echoed 
back. 

Re'-sound, e. to sound 
again. 

Sewer, «. one who works 

with a needle. 
Sewer (shore), ». a pas- 
sage for fool water* 



SuVjeot, ». one under 
the dominion of an- 
other; the matter un- 
der consideration. 

Subject', v. to reduce 
to submission ; to en- 
slave. 

Sur'vey, #. a view, a 

prospect. 
Sur-vey', 0. to view, to 

examine. 

Tor'ment, «. anything 
that gives pain. 

Tor-ment', v. to put to 
pain. 

Trans'fer, «. the act of 

transferring. 
Trans-fer', 0. to assign. 

Transport, *> rapture ; 
a ship in which sol- 
diers are conveyed. 

Trans- port 7 , v. to carry 
from place to place ; 
to put into ecstasy. 
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